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PREFACE. 


T^HE following Work was not intended 
tor separate publication, but formed a 
part of an historical undertaking of higher 
interest, and much greater extent; the ob- 
ject of which was, to trace the Monarchies 
of England and of France (so illustrative 
of each other) from their common origin, 
through all their deviations and mutations, 
step by step, to the form they respeftively 
acquired ; the first, in the unrivalled con- 
stitution of England, and the latter in the 
French Monarchy, which has been so re- 
cently destroyed. A late publication* in- 
culcates, I think successfully, the universa- 
lity of the effects of property; to which too 
little attention has been paid by political 
and historical writers, in accounting for 
the occurrences of ancient times, particu- 
larly in the early periods of the history of 

* Effects of Property upon Society and Government. 
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Europe. To deteCt the influence of so pow- 
erful a cause, in its uniform operations 
upon society and government, first prompt- 
ed this historical undertaking ; and the re- 
sult has exceeded my expectations. At 
every step, the effects of property are ap- 
parent, upon manners, customs, civiliza- 
tion, and government, in all nations, and 
in all ages. 

It is unfortunate, that historians, in their 
investigations into the transactions of an- 
tiquity (where their conclusions seem so 
much to be the dictates of conjecture), 
have not placed more reliance upon this 
genuine source of national bias and cha- 
racter, in the explanation given of doubt- 
ful and distant events, which, 1 am per- 
suaded, w ould have obviated many diffi- 
culties and mistakes. From this conside- 
ration, 1 have directed iny attention parti- 
cularly to the state and to the cffeCts of 
landed property, to elucidate obscure and 
uncertain national transactions ; and I am 
astonished at the conviction it has pro- 
duced. Wherever the operation of this 
powerful cause can he resorted to, it irra- 
diates truth, ami, like the touch of It hi - 
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Kiel’s spear, unmasks falsehood, and db- 
lefts error. With such an efFeft, either 
supposed or real, 1 have been encouraged 
to prosecute my undertaking ; and, hav- 
ing arrived at a particular period of the 
history of Europe, I imagined that my 
general subjeft would be illustrated by a 
comparative inquiry into the state of landed 
property and government in Asia. 

Such was the circumstance which gave 
occasion to the present investigation; which, 
having been read by a friend, who has 
himself examined, with assiduity and suc- 
cess, the existing state of Eastern Govern- 
ments, he thought that this spontaneous 
inquiry, arising from considerations which 
relate to general history, unallied to the 
local prejudices, or party disputes, of In- 
dia, and founded upon the broad basis of 
Asiatic institutions, might have some efFeft 
in correcting the erroneous opinions which 
appear of late to have diftated the admi- 
nistrative measures of British India ; or, at 
least, that it might tend to remove the 
cloud of mystery with which these subjefts, 
of so much national importance, are in- 
volved, and concealed from the common 
a 2 
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comprehension of Englishmen. The suh- 
je&, too, it was thought, might, even now, 
attraft some regard ; standing, in the rank 
of national importance, secondaiy only to 
the present eventful war, which, for so 
long a time, has arrested, and almost wholly 
engrossed, the public attention. 

Perhaps too easily persuaded, that such 
possible cfte&s might result from my in- 
quiries, I have been induced to prepare 
them, by some alterations, and considera- 
ble additions, for separate publication ; in 
the double view, of discriminating the 
Principles of Asiatic from those of Euro- 
pean Monarchies, and tracing the difference 
between them to its source ; and of laying 
before the public, a specimen of the test I 
have employed for the discovery of histo- 
ric truth ; in an instance, however, that, 

I am aware, will not readily be abandoned;* 
since prejudice has so long held possession, 
as almost to establish her right against 
truth, upon the plea of prescription . With 
respeft to the principal Work which is 
here mentioned, 1 prosecute it from motives 
of self-gratification, to fill up the vacant 

* The Origin of Kick in Europe. 
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hours of leisure time, and without any view 
to publication. A work of investigation 
and research, it is almost impossible to 
render entertaining or popular. The pre- 
cious ore of Truth lies deep, and must be 
dug for ; the flowers which attract general 
admiration, are all gathered on the surface. 

In the present Work, however, 1 f&y 
promise some profit to the reader, in the 
numerous quotations he will find from 
other writers ; which were indispensable for 
the establishment of faCis, that would have 
been of no avail, if stated by myself; and 
I claim some merit in the collection, as the 
subject to which they apply, so little at- 
tracts the attention of writers. 

The various notes, for the purpose of 
elucidation and confirmation, arc printed 
on the same page, as they are essential for 
the information, as well as the satisfaction, 
of the reader. I have followed, in rcspcCt 
to them, the same rule as in a former pub- 
lication : when the note contains informa- 
tion, the reference is made by letters within 
crotchets ; when barely a book, or page, 
is referred to, the common marks of refer- 
ence are used. 
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ASIATIC MONARCHIES, 
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PART 1. 

llir. GKNl.R.U STArr. OF LANDED PROPERTY 

IN EUROPE, AND IN ASIA PASTORAL 

1 R 1 P l.S IN ASIA OK LANDED PROPERTY 

IN I UR KEY, SYRIA, MODERN EGYPT, AN- 
CIENT EG* PI, ANC1EN1 PERSIA, MODLRN 
PERSIA. 

T HE uniform tflcft which landed property 
produced upon all those pastoral tribes who 
‘ubdued the agricultural provinces of the Roman 
empire, was, by creating inequality ot rank among 
them, to form at last great land proprietors, who, 
rising into competition with the crown, assumed 
independence of its authority, and, in process oi 
time, in every state of Europe, sooner or later, 
abridged all the proud prerogatives of royalty. 
Of this progress, a detail has been given in the 
g preceding 



W^ky^totnprehending the 
western empire under the extended government 
of France, and the peculiar circumstances of the 
kingdom of England anterior to the Norman 
conquest, to which the situation of the kingdom 
of Scotland bore a very near affinity. But in all 
the kingdoms and empires of Asia, and apart 
also of Africa, where agriculture and civilization 
had been systematically established for ages, even 
previous to the existence of the Roman empire, 
no such effects have been produced. , In all that 
immense extension of country, as far back as his- 
tory can reach, perpetual sovereignties have ex- 
isted with undiminished power and splendour, 
without the occurrence of any degree whatever of 
limitation, alteration, or restraint. These very 
dissimilar effedts, proceeding from circumstances 
and causes so apparently the same, have consti- 
tuted a problem in history of very difficult Solu- 
tion, which, as far as I know, -has not hitherto 
been satisfactorily explained. But the lights that 
have of late been derived from India, elucidating 
the circumstances of landed property there, and 
the application of the same principles to the other 
governments of Asia, supported by the evidence 
of authentic information and history, seem to sup- 
ply the means of reconciling all these difficulties, 
and of accounting for the opposite circumstances 
which haw| Minded European and Asiatic mo- 
narchies. 


The 
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The causes of this remwk^ iMtfer^ Itl 
probably be found to have principally depended 
upon the previous situation of the Eastern coun- 
tries ; concerning the constitution of which, wc 
arc in a great measure left without any certain in- 
formation, from the immense antiquity of events, 
and our total ignorance of the occurrences which 
attended the early appropriation of land there, 
and the first formation of agricultural society. 
A learned and eloquent modern writer, alluding 
to the literary researches in India, says, that the 
records have been partly opened to us of those 
mighty empires of Asia, where the beginnings of 
civilization are lost in the darkness of unfathom- 
able antiquity.” * We must, therefore, attend to 
the information which history affords, and carry 
our researches backwards only as far as her re- 
flected light may enable us to tread with some 
degree of confidence in the regions of conjeCVute. 

The conquests of the Roman empire had 
established agriculture and civilization through- 
out all the kingdoms and provinces of Europe; 
concerning which, the Romans themselves have 
given us ample information. When these states 
came to be subjugated by the pastoral tribes from 
Germany, an uniformity was produced in the 
changes which naturally took place among this 
new people, upon their first acquisition of landed 
property. But we are left in darkness respe&ing 

• Dr, Robebtson’s Disquisition on India. 
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the first formation of the agricultural system of 
Africa and Asia, which, for a series of ages* had 
been prevalent and permanent. All that we know 
is, that* throughout that immense expansion of 
country which is denominated Asia, including a 
part also of Africa, extending from the Mediter- 
ranean, the Euxine, and the Caspian seas, on the 
north, to the Indian ocean on the south, and from 
Africa on the west, to the farthest boundaries of 
China on the cast, the form of monarchical go- 
vernment is every where prevalent ; and, wherever 
agriculture has been established, the property of 
the land is vested in the prince, and the land- 
rent forms his principal revenue, precluding the 
possible existence of great land proprietors : and 
hence, in all those governments, no limitations or 
restraints have ever been imposed upon the so- 
vereign power, which has incessantly and invaria- 
bly continued arbitral y and absolute. [*] 

There are, indeed, some trads of country, both 
in Asia and Africa, which have remained in an 
uncultivated state, the lands being common, and 
inhabited by pastoral tribes, who must therefore, 
under whatever denominations they may be 

[ 4 ] For the absolute state of those monarchies at present, 
wc have the current accounts of travellers : for the same hav- 
ing been their situation in past times, wc have the evidence 
vf ancient history, both sacred and profane. Even in the 
writings ol ill ppoc rates there occurs an assertion, that the 
governments of the Asiatics tf are all despotic, and subject to 
the arbitrary will ol De ^Erc, locis ct Aquis. 

known, 
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known, bear a strong rescmblanH to one an# 
other ; their civilization being imperfed, and 
their attainment of knowledge limited, beyond 
which it will be found impossible for them to 
make any further advances, until, by cultivating 
the earth, they shall have enlarged their know- 
ledge of property. These different tribes are to 
be seen migrating in Arabia, or inhabiting the 
skirts of Syria, or occupying the extensive plains 
of Tartary, which border upon the empires of 
China, and Persia, and Hindostan; to which coun- 
tries they have occasionally supplied conquerors 
and kings ; but without altering the general prin- 
ciples of the government depending upon the dis- 
posal of landed property, in the pastoral state of 
society, the civil liberty of the individual is much 
better preserved than in the more civilized go- 
vernments of Asia. The knowledge of property, 
particularly of landed property, which is so ne- 
cessary to the improvement of intellcd, ijbut too 
frequently the concomitant of tyranny and op- 
pression. That these circumstances may not rest 
simply upon my assertion, I shall make some ex- 
trads from writers of reputation, who bear testi- 
mony to the fads that are stated, apparently, 
without being conscious of the cause. 

The learned Sir Wiluam Jones, in his Dis- 
sertation upon the Arabs, says, “ the manners of 
the Hejazi Arabs, which have continued \ we knorv , 
from the time of Solomon to the present age> were by 

? 3 * no 
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no means fa^urable to the cultivation of the 
arts ; and as to the sciences, we have At) reason 
to believe that they were acquainted with any * 
for the mere amusement of giving names to the 
stars, which was useful to them in their, pastoral 
or predatory rambles through the deserts, and in 
their observations on the weather, can hardly be 
considered as a material part of astronomy.” — Of 
the Tartars he says : “ We readily believe those 
who assure us, that some tribes of wandering Tar- 
tars had real skill in applying herbs and minerals 
to the pui pose of medicine, and pretended to 
skill in magic ; but the general character of that 
nation seems to have been this : they were pro- 
fessed hunters or fishers, dwelling, on that ac- 
.count, in forests, or near great rivers, under huts 
or rude tents, or in waggons drawn by their 
cattle from station to station j they were dextrous 
archers, excellent horsemen, bold combatants, 
appearing often to flee in disorder, for the sake ol 
renewing the attack with advantage ; drinking the 
milk of marcs, and eating the flesh of colt^ ; and 
thus , in many respe&s % resembling the old Arabs * — 
Mr. Volney, who describes the living manners 
he had seen, gives the following account of the 
Arabs : “ In general, when speaking of the 
Arabs, we should distinguish whether they fire' 
activators or pastors j for this difference in their 
mode of life occasions so great a one in their man- 

* Asiatic HeKarchet, vol. i. 
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ncrs and genius, that they become fkftOBtJfereigA 
nations, tn resped to each other, in the former 
case, the social state in which they live, very 
nearly resembles our own ; in the second, their 
mode of existence is neither that of polished na- 
tions, nor of savages.” Of the Bedaoui , or the 
inhabitants of the desert, he says : “We may as- 
sert, they have in every resped retained their pri- 
mitive independence and simplicity. Every thing: 
that ancient history has related of their customs, 
manners, language, and even their prejudices, is 
almost minutely true of them at this day/* He 
adds: “ This unity of character still subsists, even 
in the most distant situations ; that is, the tribes 
most remote from each other preserve an exad 
resemblance ; a subjed of most curious inquiry !" 
So this writer exclaims ; but as it certainly de- 
pends upon the state of property among them, 
the cause being simple, the effed must be uni- 
form. [ b ] Herodotus, in his history, thus de- 
scribes 

[*] Captain Pattov, upon the EjfeBs of Property , makes use 
of the same illustration, in describing what must be the situ, 
afion of pastoral tribes , from their circumstances, in respeft to 
property, which Mr. Volnet here uses, when he is de- 
acnbtng what he had a&ually fouod it to be ; a coincidence 
•omewhatt remarkable, and strongly corroborative of the 
solidity of the principles upon which so correct a judgment 
was formed. I transcribe the passage from the Efie&s of 
Property, part I. p. to, « Some authors, who hare written 
pn the legislation of nations, hare supposed it to be regularly 
® 4 tP"- 
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scrifct^ th$ Scythians : “ They have no towns^ 
jior fortified cities ; their habitations they con- 
stantly carry along with them ; their bows and 
arrows they manage on horseback ; and they sup- 
port themselves, not by agriculture, but by their 
.cattle : their constant abode may be said to be in 
their waggons.” * — How exa&ly does this agree 
with the present srate of the Tartars, as described 
by Sir W. Jones ! 

It has already been observed, that the principle 
upon which all the regular Asiatic governments 
were founded, was an established rule that the 
property of the lands of the state belonged exclu- 
sively to the public ; and as all those governments 
assumed a monarchical form, the sovereign, in 
fad, became the universal proprietor of the lands, 
the rents of which formed his most essential re- 
venue for the protection and detente of the state, 
and the support of his own authoiity; which last 
they certainly most effectually accomplished, in 
jresped, at least, to internal competition j because, 

progressive, from the rude state of nature to the most re fined 
state of society ; without attending to the cause of this pro* 
gross, or perceiving that nations may remain stationary, with 
jresjx'd to civilization and useful knowledge, although there 
are countries in the world, the inhabitants of which have, for 
thousands of years, continued in a half rude and half civilized 
state, without experiencing any alteration whatever ; * and 
this obviously, from their continuing to have, in all that 
|imc, tl)| same limited dependence upon property 
* Bzlob’s translation, b t iv, entitled Melpoowoc, 



by absorbing the property of the laad»1ui neces- 
sarily engrossed every source of influence and 
power. But there is a fallacy in the language 
commonly made use of upon this suited* by 
which writers not only mislead their readers*, but 
seemingly deceive themselves. The word revenue . 
is generally employed to express all the stated 
payments made to government ; in which sense 
it i* applied to the land-tax of Europe, which is a 
certain proportion of the rent of land, accord-, 
jng to a stated assessment, that is paid by the pri- 
\ate proprietor to the state. The same word, 
revenue, being applied also to the payments which 
arc made from the lands in Asia, these two cases 
are confounded, and supposed to be cxa&ly alike; 
but the material difference between them is, that 
the Asiatic payment is not a party but the wbole 9 
of the rent produced by the land, which the go- 
vernment actually receives in right of the pro- 
pel ty ; for which reason it would be more perspi- 
cuous, and less deceptious, to Europeans, if, in this 
latter case, the word rent were uniformly substi- 
tuted for the word revenue , where the payment 
from the lauds is meant to be expressed. Now, 
jn the different governments of Asia, the mode of 
drawing and receiving this rent is very different ; 
*md upon this important circumstance depends 
wholly the merit or the demerit of the govern- 
pient, and the existence or t)ie non-existence of 

a&ual 
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actual permanent property among the various in- 
habitants of that portion of the earth. 

, ‘ Under the government of Turkey, the rent ex- 
acted for the possession of the lands, seems to have 
obtained the name of w/W, which travellers have 
disguised by the appellations tribute , impost , tax ; 
whereas it is literally the rent paid for the privi- 
lege ot labouring the soil. Sultan Selim, upon 
conquering Syria, seems to have regulated it 
somewhat in the same manner that the great 
Ak ber regulated the rents of lands in Hindostan ; 
but from a different model. Mr. Volnev says, 
Selim gave orders to prepare a defter , or regi- 
ster, in which the contingent of each village should 
be set down. In short, he established the miri at 
an invariable rate, and ordered it should neither 
be augmented nor diminished.” — This, it would 
appear, is still the established rent ; but the pachas, 
or their agents who make good this rent to go- 
vernment, have introduced a multitude of charges, 
which, 44 without the name, produce all the 
effects ot an augmentation.” ['] The revenues in 
general, and more especially the land-rents of the 
state, under the government of the Porte, arc col- 
lected or realized by pachas j who unite in their 

[ T 1 To such gentlemen as are conversant in the history and 
detail of the Bengal revenues, this may suggest the idea of 
the origin of those augmentations by the zemindars, which 
have been named a boabf. 
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poraons the dignity and power of a viceroy, wkh 
t lie super in tendance ot the collodion of the land* 
rent and revenues, combining in their prisons the 
double duties of the subahd.tr and the dewstn of 
Hindustan; which makes their situation extremely 
dangerous to the state, by inviting the assumption 
of independent authority : [ '] to prevent which, re* 
course is had to the dtfodivc policy of limiting 
the oliiee to a short duration ot time. Mr. Vol- 
nj.\ siys, 44 custom requires that the commission 
ot pacha should be only for three months ; but it 
is f requently extended to six, and even to a year.” 

1 believe wc may add, that when it is self-conti- 
nued, which has sometimes been the case, its 
duration may be indefinite. But the abbreviation 
of the appointment, which well-founded appre- 
hension renders expedient, lias the died to muU 
tiplv upon the wretched renters and inhabitants 
the oppressions of this transient representation of 

| 4 ) -Wording to Mi. Yut kf.y*i account, Syria was di- 
' id d U SrUM into five p,tch.!n t viz. Aleppo, Tripoli, 
. v aiJ u’A (hanged to Air- J, Damascus, and Palestine. But 
in Aleppo, the p.klu hail not the ( olio Aion of the revenues, 
tor uluih a separate Oliver was appointed, under the name of 
*vj/mxo/, who enjoys a lease for one year, paying a certain 
svirn to government, for which h- draws all the duties, con- 
sisting of import and export customs ; taxes (more properly 
mu) for pasture from the Turkmans and Curds (pastoral 
tribes) ; the fifth of the produce of the salt works at Djebul ; 
and, lastly, the Kiri (stvied) the land-tax, but which is more 
properly the rent paid for agricultural lands, — Vol. ii. 

majesty, 
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Oi^esty; which, during^ official existence, has 
tj^jgower to exercise, and, of course, to abuse, 
the authority of the sovereign, who is the supreme 
arbitriijyiloiti of all property, both permanent and 
movable, within his dominions. [*] 

The foregoing account applies to the trad of 
country that is level. Mr. Volney remarks, 
(that wherever cavalry can ad, slavery may be en- 


[ f ] To state the fa&, I must include the reasoning in the 
following passage, whether it be well or ill : ft The 

Sultans Living arrogated to themselves, by right of conquest, 
the property of all the lands of Syria, the inhabitants can no 
longer pretend to any real, or even personal, property : they 
have nothing but a temporary possession. When a father 
dies, the inheritance reverts to rhe Sultan, or his delegate; 
and the children can only redeem the succession by a consi- 
derable sum of money." Volney, vol. ii. p. 402. — The 
tapie author observes, that, under the pachas, there is a suc- 
cession of subordinate officers, of whom he says : M Each of 
these is the exad image of his next superior. It is still the 
Sultan who di&atcs and commands, under the raried names 
of pacha, wot sal lam , kaiem-makam, and aga ; nor is there one 
in this descending scale, even to the Jthbashe, who docs not 
represent him." The language is still, u is the will of the 
Sultan. Of the pacha, he says ; “ All power is united in 
hi-, person : he Slchief, both of the military and the finances, 
of the police, and criminal justice ; he has the power of life 
and death ; he has the power of making peace and war : in a 
word, he can do every thing.” Ibid. p. 376. — I suspeft, how. 
cser, that the principles of the goveruraent existed in this 
country, previous to the conquest of the Ottoman Turks. It 
is the modification which proves destructive of all property. 

forced. 
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forced. " Plains," « are the hlbifatiortf 

f of indolence and slavery, and mountains thecotttt^ 
try of energy and freedom.” [ f | The mountainous 
parts of Syria are differently governed by the 
Turks : they are inhabited by several distind na- 
tions, whom Mr. Volney particularly specifics; 
the modifications of whose internal government, 
seem to throw considerable light upon thetffeds 
that arc produced by the state of property. The 
general Asiatic principle, however, of. the sove- 
rcignSi ci|jfy|kupon the property of the soil, seems 
to be admitted by them, since they acquiesce in 
the payment of the tniri, or land-rent; but in the 
reduced form of a tribute ; reserving the detail 
and internal management entirely to themselves, 
under their own distributive administration, with 
which the officers of government were not per- 
mitted to have any interference or concern. [*] I 
shall transcribe such passages from Mr. Volnky’s 
work, as seem to be illustrative of the general 
Mibjed under consideration. 

f* 1 Mountains arc the country where a few men may dr- 
h nci fhemscl.es against a great many ; and men do not be- 
come abject until they arc undue*!. 

[<] 1 his appears to me to ha\c been the manner in which 
the tribute of most of tltc rnjjhs of Hindostan was paid to the 
iihizKtan t the Gkorean , and the Pat<m emperors, who acquired 
rhe sovereignty of rhat country, previous to the establish- 
ment of the Mogul empire. 


The 
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The Amarians are activators of the soil, who 
Q&a*py a territory forming a chain of mountains 
fromAntakia to the rivulet Nahr-il-kaber. “Their 
country is divided into three, principal distri&s, 
farmed by the chiefs, called Moknddamim. Their 
tribute is paid to the pacha of Tripoli, from whom 
'they annually receive their title." * The Maro~ 
Hites are situated between the Ansarians on the 
north, and the Drnzes on the south. “ The 
subjedion of the Maronites only consists in the 
payment of a tribute to the pacha of Tripoli, of 
whom they hold their country, which he annually 
farms out to one or more shaiks, that is to say, 
persons of eminence and property, who assign 
their respedive shares to thedistrids and villages. 
This impost is levied chiefly on the mulberry- 
trees and vineyards, which are the principal and 
almost the sole objects of culture." — “ The whole 
nation consists of cultivators: every man im- 
proves the little domain lie possesses or farms, 
with his own hands. Even the shaiks live in the 
same manner; and they are only distinguished 
from the people by a bad police, a horse, and a 
few slight advantages in food and lodging." — 
“Properrv is as sacred. among them as in Eu- 
rope; nor do we see there, those robberies and 
extortions, so frequent with the Turks." They go 


* W*!. ii. p. 8. 
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always armed* and can{j*m$t«r about 

tit to bear arms. They inhabit part of Mount 

Lebanon. * 

The Druzes resemble the Maronites. Ibrahim 
Pacha, under ATU subdued them. 

•» To simplify the administration, he permitted 
them only to have one <4iief, who should be re- 
sponsible for the tribute, and execute the office 
of civil magistrate.” This chief is chosen from 
the Druzes, and he makes their power more for- 
midablew by uniting it. “ The greater part (of 
them) are cultivators, cither as farmers or proprie- 
tors : every man lives on his inheritance.” — “ It 
appears that at first all the lands were, as formerly 
in Europe, in the hands of a small number of fa- 
milies : but, to render them productive, the great 
proprietors were forced to sell part of them, and 
let leases ; which subdivision is become the chief 
source of the power of the state, by multiplying 
the number of persons interested in the public 
weal. There still exists, however, some traces of 
the original inequality, which, even at this day, 
produces pernicious effects. The great property 
possessed by some families, gives them too much 
influence in all the measures of the nation \ and 
their private interests have too great a weight in 
every public transaction. It must be owned, 
however, that possibly to this conflict between 


* Vol. ii. from p. if to p. 1 9. 
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C%>n fending parties* the whole nation owes the 
good' fortune of never having been enslaved by itt 
chief” The chief is called Hakem, or Emir : he is 
head of the civil power, and names the Cadis , 
reserving to himself the power of life and death. 
u He colleds the tribute, from which he an- 
nually pays to the pacha a stated sum.” The 
tribute is imposed on mulberry-trees, vineyards, 
cotton, and grain. All sown land pays in the 
proportion of its extent ; every foot of mulberries 
is taxed at three medtns (not quite two-pence) ; a 
hundred feet of vineyards pays a piastre , or forty 
medins. Fresh measurements arc often made, to 
preserve a just proportion. The shaiks and emirs 
have no exemption in this resped; and it may 
be truly said, they contribute to the public stock 
in proportion to their fortune. Each man pays 
his collection at Dair il-kamer, if he please, or to* 
collectors of the prince, who make a circuit 
round the country. The surplus ot this tribute 
is for the prince; so that it is his interest to reduce 
the demands of the Turks ; as it would be like- 
wise to augment the imposition ; but this mea- 
sure requires the sanction of the shaiks, who have 
the privilege of opposing it : their consent is ne- 
cessary likewise for peace and war. In these cases, 
the emir convokes the general assemblies. Their 
numbers are about 120,000: the extent of their 
country 110 square leagues. “Whence arises 
then,” sa\s Mr. Yolney, “ such a number of 

inhabi- 



f mbitants within so small a space ? I can di$- 
rcr no other cause than that ray of liberty 
ich glimmers in this country.’* The reader 
4n\\ observe the situation of landed property 
among this people, which (exclusive of the tri- 
bute paid to the Ottoman government) not a 
tattle resembles that of the European states. Even 
|he accumulation of property by individuals to a 
great degree, had taken place among them, which 
the spirit ol despotism seems to have been at pains 
to corrcd/Thc author remarks, that they greatly 
excelled their neighbours in courage, and a manly 
spirit of independence. 4< It is remarkable,” adds 
he, “ that though their form of government is 
nearly similar, the Maronites do not possess these 
qualities to the same degree.” There appears to 
be a shade ol difference in the constitution of their 
internal government, which may, I think, ac- 
count tor this circumstance. ['] 

The greed of the Ottoman government seems 
irrational and blind, impatient to acquire, with- 
out thinking ot redress, and grasping at the pre- 
sent, regardless of the future. Hence that total 
want of system which annihilates private pro- 
perty, degrades human rfature, and dulls intellcc- 


[ ] Whore quotation marks arc used, the exaft words of 
the author arc transcribed ; but even where his matter is 
abridged, his language is, in general, preserved. 

t ual 
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iual capacity j ['] but which docs not necessarily 
attend this principle of government, placing the 
property of the land in the power that governs ; ot 
which we shall see modifications consistent with 
the existence of private property, and the exercise 
of superior intelligence. Such probably was the 
condition of ancient Egypt i although, at present, 
its fate may seem to be reversed. The same im- 
provident system which prevailed in Syria (at • 
cording to Mr. Volney), with multiplied mis- 
management, is extended into this country by the 
Turks. The beys, he says, by the institutions of 
Selim, were only civil officers appointed for the 
collection of the revenues, who are now become 
potent chiefs, with military command. The mili- 
tary became subservient to the beys, according to 
his statement, when the military commanders 
obtained permission to hold land and villages. 

['] The following paragraph occurs in Captain Pat ion*.. 
Investigation of the Ktfetls of Property, part I. p. 22 . “ In 
Turkey, for example, the Grand Scignor pretends to an t \_ 
elusive right to the property of the lands ; and his principal 
officers, whom he plunders at pleasure, are allowed in their 
turn to oppress his subjects, and render their property ex- 
tremely insecure : the consequence must be, according to tlk* 
theory laid down, that siuh a nation will remain in a very 
imperfect state, with respcCt to civilisation and useful know, 
ledge: ard that I urkey has actually done so, is confirmed 
both by the history of the past, and the experience of the 
present, times .*• 

41 As 
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•* As these lands and villages,” says Mr.Voi.NET, 
«* depended upon the Mamlouk governors, it was 
necessary to conciliate them, to prevent their 
oppression- From that moment, the beys ac- 
quired an ascendancy over the soldiers, who, till 
then, had treated them with disdain ; and this 
{Could not but increase, since their governments 
^procured them riches.” The tribute, Mr. Vol- 
ley observes, is now frequently intermitted, and 
always undergoes great dedu&ions. “ The beys, 
however, apprehensive of driving the Porte to 
adopt some violent measure, dare not declare their 
independence. Every thing continues to be trans- 
acted in the name of the Sultan.” The Turkish 
troop are now degraded, and the whole military 
force in Egypt consists in the Mamlouks. “Some 
hundreds of these,” observes our author, “ are 
dispersed throughout the country, and in the vil- 
hges, to maintain t he authority of their corps, 
colic. cl the tributes, and improve every opportu- 
nity of extortion ; but the main body constantly 
remains at Cairo.” — “ The greater part of the 
lands arc in the hands of the beys, the Mamlouks, 
and the professors of the law; the number of the 
other proprietors is extremely small, and their 
property liable to a thousand impositions. Every 
moment some contribution is to be paid, or some 
damages repaired : there is no right of succession 
or inheritance for real property ; every thing re- 
turns to the government, from which every thing 
c 2 must 
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ifttftt be*re-purchased. The peasants are hired 
4ltbourer$, to whom no more is left than barely 
suffices to support life.”* This account of 
Egypt, which rests upon the authority of Mr. 
Volney, seems to be a perfed contrast to the 
accounts we have received of ancient Egypt. 

‘ It may be necessary for me to observe in this 
place, that I am not accountable for any mistakes 
or misrepresentations thj)| may appear in the au- 
thorities I quote. My Objed is to obtain the 
most authentic information respeding the state of 
property in the different countries of which I 
treat ; which is not a subjed diredly attended to 
by many authors ; I am therefore confined to 
those who appear to me to have stated the most 
material fads for elucidating that general subjed ; 
whom it is impossible to accuse of having any 
intentional design to favour my opinions. The 
reader must be aware, that any statement of my 
own might be justly suspeded of a fabrication, 
for the purpose of establishing the inferences I 
intended to draw. This consideration makes it 
necessary for me, as much as possible, to quote 
in the very words ot the author. [ k ] In one part of 
this work, t shall have occasion to point out the 
bias which system has, seemingly, given to the 

# Volniy's Account of Syria and Egypt, vol. i. 

[*] Where I do otherwise, my motive is solely abbrevia- 
tion* 
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representations (more properly the misrtpmtnta* 
thru) of one of our most eminent historians. An 
intelligent and well-informed friend, who has him* 
self been in Egypt, and who is distinguished for 
very superior powers of research, considering the 
statement which has been here given (which 
is not mine, but Mr. Volnry’s) as defective, 
has favoured me with the following account of 
modern Egypt, which | gladly transcribe, as a 
valuable acquisition to itiy work. 

44 The Mamlouks of Egypt, before the con- 
quest of Selim, in 1517? formed a sort of mili- 
tary aristocracy, under the supremacy of a Sultan 
irregularly eleCtcd. The conqueror retained the 
old form of govcrnmen; nearly, but altered essen- 
tially some of the constituent authorities . The aris- 
tocracy was reduced to an oligarchy, consisting of 
twenty-four Mamlouk beys, each the ruler of a 
district, and represented there by a cachef y or lieu- 
tenant, with subordinate officers in all the pro- 
vincial departments and municipalities. The 
beys, on the other hand, had a chief of their ow'd* 
called $hcik-ai*belad, who \va 3 governor of the 
metropolis, Cairo ; and all of them collectively, 
in tiie divan or assembly, holding their sittings in 
that city, governed the whole country, under the 
presiding authority of the pacha y the immediate 
representative and delegate of the Ottoman Porte. 

44 The fixed revenue-rent of the state, for ci- 
vil, military, and ecclesiastical purposes, as then 
c 3 settled, 
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fettled, did not exceed, in all, three hundred 
thousand pounds* It was paid by the fellahs , or 
eld Arabian peasantry, in a certain proportion of 
the gross produce of the lands, according to 
yearly measurement, under the inspe&ion and re- 
gistry of Copts . One half of the amount, techni- 
cally called mirty was considered the proportion 
due to the Grand, Seignor, as sovereign ; went to 
defray the expcnce of regular troops, the superior 
local administration, acknowledgment in corn to 
the Shereef of Mecca; and the remainder, in mo- 
ney, ought to have been annually remitted as tri- 
bute to the Porte ; the other half was left un- 
der the denomination of feyz y or bounty in life- 
rent-property, to individual members of the for- 
mer, or newly-modelled government, whether in 
the capacity of beys or cache fs ; doctors of the law 
or religion, called ulema; and zayms or timariots, 

• being officers of the feudal militia. In process of 
time, as the influx of specie from America altered, 
the relative value of money, and the necessaries 
of life, in Egypt, as well as throughout all the 
commercial countries of the world, new imposts, 
on various occasions and pretences, were laid on 
the fellahs^ or peasantry, under the general head of 
mouzaif or augmentation on the former revenue- 
rent of the lands, though paid chiefly in kind in 
the Said , or Upper Egypt, from whence the regular 
military received the necessary supplies of grain. 
With this memorable change in the circumstances 
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of tociety» and from the unbalanced pbwersinfti* 
original constitution of Sbum, great inequalities 
of fortune arose among the landed proprietor* 
which, though not according to our forms, pos- 
sessing hereditary rights* attained this virtual 
power incident thereto, by the system of affilia- 
tion recognized by the Mamlouks. A revolution 
in government soon followed. Ibrahim, k'tayak , 
or commandant of the odjacks , or regular troops, 
twsidcs his own property, had got assignments of 
land, in payment of the military establishment. 
He purchased, and trained up, a number of Mara- 
Ibuk soldiers; and, in the end* obtained un- 
controlled authority in the divan of Cairo, by 
removing such of the beys as opposed his ambi- 
tion, and substituting others, creatures of his own, 
in their place. This man’s power descended, by 
affiliation, thenceforward, to one or two of the or- 
der of beys, in irregular succession. The number 
of these members of the oligarchy, and the form 
of their proceedings, were continued ; but the in- 
fluence of the Porte was, in fad, annihilated, and 
the whole administration of the state, civil and 
military, fell into the hands of the sheik-al-belad, 
singly, or perhaps in division between him and 
the governor of Girge, being the capital of the 
Said, or Upper Egypt. 

“ Thus Ibramim and Mo baud bey were the 
efficient rulers of the country, when recently sub- 
dued by the French. The ancient peasantry had 
c 4 before 



before been oppressed with immeasurable exao 
tions in behalf of the state and various subaltern 
officers ; their lands were disposed of in farm to 
others, or for arrears of rent. The utmost disor- 
der prevailed in the finances j and though two- 
thirds of the lands and revenue-rent were then 
found to belong in direct property to the existing 
government, the adual gross receipts, including 
the undue exadions of the delegated cachcfs 
throughout the several provinces, amounted only 
to about six hundred and eighty thousand pounds 
annually ; and when, in time of peace, the cus- 
toms, and other indired duties, might swell the 
total to something more than a million ; yet, in 
time of war, the net colledions from every source, 
could not be calculated to exceed half a million 
sterling.” 

This account docs not appear to me to be at 
variance with that given by Mr. Volney, which 
goes no higher than the conquest of Selim. Me 
sajs expressly, that the appointment conferred 
upon the beys by Selim, was civil , and for the 
sole purpose of collecting the rents and revenue* 
of the state. What is expressed in the last ac- 
count, docs not contradict this assertion. Selim 
is said there to have altered essentially some of the 
constituent authorities. Depriving the be\s of mi- 
litary power would certainly produce this altera- 
tion, and may be taken as an explanation of this 
general expression. Mr. Volney’s account of 

the 
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the military having become subservient to t bt 
beys (of whom he represents them as, at first, 
completely independent) seems not improbable, 
and docs not appear to be inconsistent with the 
other account. The power which the beys latterly 
assumed, as stated in the last account, proceeded 
dircdly from their acquisition and usurpation of 
the land and land-rents of the state; which en- 
abled them to ti;.i.'[i!<it(' th *' influence of the Porte in 
Keypt. 1 dial), alter having made these remarks, 
die paragraph with which this account 

clones. 

“In so far, the financial history of Egypt re* 
"i mbled much that ot the commercial provinces 
of Hindustan, particularly Bengal; though it be 
not ascertained, whether the same or similar rules 
protected the leasehold property oi land in per- 
petuity to the peasant! y, sn the formex as in the 
i 1 1 f * r ; Inn die recent catastrophe oi the one, 
will, 11 is hoped, be long averted from the other, 
l!,tuU v‘ tllt * ttidom, and by the shielding power, 
ot Britain.” 

^Ancient Ivg^pt was the countiy which resem- 
bled in so many particulars the empire of I im- 
dostan, when in the zenith ot native simplicity 
and glory, I he same god ^ the same customs, 
the same peculiarities, the same prejudices ! a 
iike veneration for the cow- species which religion 
seems to have con. .crated in both countries, for 

the 
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the encouragement of agricultural operations $[ r J 
a belief in the mctempsichosis ; the division of 
the community into casts and tribes ; the univer- 
sality of hereditary descent-property ; offices, pro- 
fessions, trades ; all being continued from fathers 
tosons.l/'J Of ail these peculiarities, in respedt 

to 

[*] All author* give this explanation. I turn to one 
which happens to lx* most at hand ; Catrou’s General His- 
tory of the Mogul Empire : “ Cows arc to be carefully nou- 
rished, and never eaten : they are to be preserved and re- 
verenced as the mothers of men. This is rather a political 
than a religious law. Oxen, of all other animals, are of 
greatest us.* in the Indies" Sc c. p. 66. — In a note upon the 
Egyptian god, Aim., the translator of Herodotus's Hi — 
tory remark*., “ It has Ixx.i generally allowed, that Osiri^ 
was revcre*x<.d in the honnge paid to Apis. Osiris intro, 
ducal agriculture, in which the utility of the hull is obvious ; 
and this appears to be th* most rational explanation that tan 
be given of this part of the Fg\ ptian superstition." — 

Tiansl. b. i;i. in. 27. 

[ !!, j llnmiiiii r*. and I)ioi>oi:i,\s Sicuia s botli take no- 
tiv.o of the <ii\ isim. o! th * l*g» prims into classes or tribes. 
Among the Hindoos theiv were lour; the Brahmin , for the 
•cripture or iHiy/n: . tin C<h . from protection, that is, 
the military, in. hiding 10; alts , the Vanya , from wealthy 
including merchants, herd , and husbandmen; and lastly, the 
•Vv./r,;, from labour, being the servile tribe. The fiction is, 
that they proceeded respectively from the mouth, the arm , the 
thigh, and of Br\um\. See Ord. of Menu, ch. i. 
art. 31.-- According to Hi-rodotus, “ The Egyptians were 
divided into xwtu!u*:.c> : these arc the priests, the military; 

hcrd»- 
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to Egypt, ancient history bears ample testimony i 
and, among the Hindoos, the rules are deemed sa- 
cred, and rigidly observed, even to this day. Not 
less concordant were the two countries* in resped 
to the situation of landed property. Upon thi* 
uibieel we find, in Herodotus’s history, the 
following passage regarding Egypt : “ The same 
authority (the priests’) informed me, that Se- 
• osi'Ris made a regular distribution ot the lands 
oft Egypt : he aligned to each Egyptian a square 
piece of ground ; and his revenues were drawn f ram 
jf't icnU which every unl’vidual annually paid him* 
•Whoever was a sufferer by the inundation of the 
Nile, was permitted to make the king acquainted 
with his loss. Certain officers were appointed to 
inquire into the paiticulars of the injury, that no 

i.erdsm* n, svv im*-hcid«, tradesmen, interpreters, and pilots.’* 
V. iii. rh. 164." 1 ho folio* i;ig observation is made in a note 
iipon thr pa.s.'g. . i4 '1 he division of the Kgypti.im was in 
t.iCt but into three cUsm's, tit-, last of which was subdivided 
it. to other “ The rani, and offivV oj every tribe was hc- 
cvditar* aid 111. change mV. Ibis tule of in* ariable distinc- 
tion prevailed no where else, except in India and in Kgvpt.” 
Buy vnt.— Diodokv $ Sinenes sterns to have divided the 
Fgv ptiai.s into five tribes. After mentioning the j>rtcut and 
the Haitian tribe, who were endowed with portions of land 
which paid no rent fo the king, who was proprietor of all 
the other lands of the state, he says, “ There arc likewise, 
other three bodies of the community, that of the herdtmt * 
and that of the l:r:J.lab-ut ,-n, ar.d, moreover, that of the 
artuam which arc his words, literally translated. B. i. 

' 2. vb 2j. 
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ittan might be taxed beyond his ability.”*— So 
exadly does this account , in my judgment, apply 
to Hindostan,- that, if names and places had been 
omitted, it appears to me to be an accurate state- 
ment of the agricultural situation of that country. 
Upon the subjeft of ancient Egypt, we have other 
sources of . information. When Joseph inter- 

preted Pharaoh’s dream, foretelling seven years 
of plenty, and seven years of famine, he advi cd 
the king in the following words: “ Now, there- 
fore, let Pharaoh look out a man discreet and 
wise, and set him over the land of Egypt : let 
Pharaoh do this, and let him appoint officers* 
over the lands, and take up the fifth part of the 
lands of Egypt in the seven plenteous years. ”+ — 
l conclude from this circumstance, that the fifth 
part of the produce was at that time the rent paid 
to Pharaoh. Joseph’s after-measures esta- 
blished this point beyond all doubt. During the 
existence of the famine, the husbandmen were 
so reduced, that, after spending all their money, 
and disposing of t heir cattle, they, at last, offered 
their lands, and even themselves, to Joseph, for 
the means of subsistence ; and he made use of' 
this occasion, to fix more firmly their dependence 
upon the king, and to regulate a-new the rate of 
of rent to be paid for their lands. “ And Joseph 
said unto the people, “ Behold, 1 have bought you 

• Klterpe, b. ii. ch. 109. 

+ (Joi.ciU, \ii. 33, 34. 
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this day, and your land, for Pharaoh : so her? 
is seed for you, ancf you shall sow the land. And 
it shall come to pass in the increase, that you shall 
give the fifth part unto Pharaoh.”—’ “ And 
Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt 
unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the 
fifth part ; except the land of the priests only, 
which became not Pharaoh s. * In the time 
of Joseph, the priests appear to have been the 
only order who enjoyed the absolute property of 
land ; that is, who held land exempted from the 
payment of rent. The people in general, or the 
‘tribe of husbandmen, seem, like the Ryots inHin- 
dosran, to have held the possessory property of the 
land ; which, like them too, they could transfer; 
and they sold it to Joseph ; but he restored it to 
them, with seed to sow it, only binding them more 
strongly to the obligation of paying the established 
rent to the sovereign. [ n ] In the reign of Se- 
sostuis, wc arc informed by Herodotus, that 
the r oldiers , as well as the priests , were exempted 
from paying rent for their lands. [ °J This appears 

to 

* Genesis, xl\ii. 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, an 4 2-S. 

[ ! ] The priests were supplied with food during the scar- 
city, by Pharaoh, which prevented them from selling their 
land , “ for the priests had a portion assigned them ol Pn\- 
11 son, and did cat their portion which Pharaoh gave them ; 
wherefore they sold not their lands.’* 

[ n ] 11 The soldiers and the priests arc the only ranks in 
Egypt who are honourably distinguished : there tachof them 
receive from the public a portion of ground of twelve acres, 

fife 



*0 have been & new establishment adopted by this 
:k‘»»g, whose particular history sufficiently accounts 
fof ic:[ p J and, possibly, the new division and 

mea- 


tfree from all taxes ; each acre contains a hundred Egyptian 
cafe its, winch arc the same as so many cubits of Samos.* * 
£. ii. ch. 1 68. — It wouJd appear also, that the military 
tribe, like the Rajahpoots of India, generally inhabited par- 
ticular trails of country. “ Egypt, .says Heroi>otus, ** is 
divided into provinces, and the soldiers, from those which 
they inhabit, arc called Calauri'u or Hn motybicu The Her- 
jnotybian district contains Busiris. Sais, Chemmis, Paprimis, 
and the island of Prosopis, and part of Natho. These avoid, 
ing all mercantile employments, follow the profession of arms. 
*1 he Calairians inhabit Thebes, Onuphis, Any sis, and Mysi- 
phoris which is an island opposite to Bubastis. In their most 
porftft state of population, these places furnish 250,000 men. 
Neither must these follow mercantile employments, but the 
son regularly succeeds the father in a military life." B. ii. 
ch. 165, 6. — 1 ) toj)o r i) s Sii’ULi 1 a takes notice of the same 
distribution of the lards in Egypt. After olncrx iug that 
Egypt was divided into (rhirt\ -si\) prm inces or go\ern- 
nunH, he says, that, b\ another jartition, it was divided 
fnto thtee porticos : the fust belonged to the college of priests, 
Ac. ; the second h. longed to the king; the third was for the 
support of the military, or of those who were liable to be 
called upon in time of war. 1 need not take notice, that there 
wa> no sort of cipt.iliiv in these divisions. It gives us, how. 
evir, the authority of this writer, that such was the appro- 
priation of the whole of the lands of Egypt ; and that, ac- 
cording to him, what paid a fifth of the produce, as rent or 
rewnuc, was the property of the king. Dion. Sic. b. i. 
5. 2. C. 2p. 

[p] We are informed hv Diodorus Siculus, that the fa. 
ther of Si su'-i r.t?, being improved with a dream, at the birth 

of 
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measurement of land, mentioned by Herodotu# 
in the passage before quoted, might have been in 
consequence of this allotment. By the quotations 
from Genesis, it appears that the previous rate of 
rent was continued. 

The empire of Persia, comprehending the pre- 
ceding and included empires of Assyria, Lydia, 

of his son, that he was to become the conqueror, or sovereign 
of the world, took early measures to furnish him with advan- 
tages which might pave the way to so splendid a fortune. Iji 
this view, .he collcftcd all the children who were horn in 
Kgypt upon the same day wiili his son, and had them reared 
and educated, in common, along with him ; as well to qualify 
them to discharge every public duty with ability, as to at- 
tach them personally to the prince, which would ensure him 
of their strenuous efforts in his service. When they had 
grown up, he sent them together upon an expedition into 
Arabia, under the command of his son ; in which his expec- 
tations from him and them were completely fulfilled: after 
which, Si. sos rms subdued the greater part of Lybia by the 
same means. Thus prepared and initiated in conquest, under 
the auspices of his father, when Sksostris succeeded to the 
throne, he determined with confidence to set about realizing 
the predi&ion of his father's dream. He levied an immense 
army (600,000 infantry, 24,000 cavalry, and 27,000 war- 
chariots), made his companions the officers for disciplining 
and conducting it ; whose attachment, formed in infancy, had 
been rivetted and confirmed by after-service and military 
success. The first step he took, previous to his departure, 
observes the historian, was to distribute among all his soldiers 
the most fertile of the lands of Egypt, so that their families 
being amply provided for, they might leave them with Ks 
regret, and devote themselves more entirely to the service of 
their king. 


and 
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and Medea, seem to have yielded the same species 
of revenue, formed from the rent of lands, both 
agricultural and pastoral. In some instances, 
these rents were paid in kind ; and in some, partly 
in money, and partly in the produce of the 
lands. [ q ] The circumstance of the payments be- 
ing made in the produce of the land, appears to 
me an evidence that these payments were rent , 
by which l mean, that they were the only pa}- 
ment which the cultivator or the possessor made 
for the right of cultivating or possessing his land ; 
which establishes the absolute property of the land 
to have been vested in the government. The pay- 
ment of land lent to the sovereign, is not here so 
ili redly mentioned by Herodotus, as it is in the 
instance of Kgypt ; but several passages in his 
Iiistoiv seem to imply it. Previous to the con- 
quests of Cyrus, when Persia proper (which was 
but a province of the empire) was a separate 
kingdom, its inhabitants were described by S ar- 

[\j 'Hr* follow mi-.; extract k from Mr. Holi.ix s History, 
who heats ih se sulni-iii evidently with t.uropcan idea.. : 
“ 1 ho revenue* of the Persian kings cor.-dsted partly in mo. 
iilvs imposed upon the jvople, and partly in their being fur- 
r h \l with several 01 the products of the earth in kind; a* 
v.' ii, and other provisions, forage, hordes, camels, or whatever 
r , r. t ,a v h particular province afforded.” Sikabo relates^ 
*• tl.t! the S.it; apa of Armenia sent regularly every year to 
the kru; of Pe.M.i, h<s master, twenty thousand young colts.*’ 
ike word r.irrift m.i\ convey a wrong impression, none qf 
tk artkl> c numerated come under this designation. 

DANES 
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Danes to Crcesus, in these terms : M Men who 
are cloathed with the skins of animals, who in- 
habit a country but little cultivated, live on what 
they can procure, not on what they wish.** Of 
whom Herodotus adds: “ It is certain that the 
Pcn-ians, before the conquest of Lydia, were 
Strangers to every species f luxury : [* » and, in the 
which Crcesus odors to Cyrus, his words 
lire : “ Nature has made the Persians haughty, 
but poor. If you permit them to indulge without 
^restraint t\w% spirit of devastation, by which they 
Jmay become rich, it is probable your acquiescence 
J'niay thus foster a spirit of rebellion against your- 
; self.”* In such a country, where the people and 
their monarch are represented to have been equally 
‘abstemious and virtuous, the acknowledgment 
made to the sovereign, for the possession of their 
lands, might comparatively be very small, although 
it was the only land-rent that was paid. { * ] When 

Smerdis, 

[ r ] Of the Lydians, Herodotus says, “ They were the 
first people on record who coined gold and silver into money, 
.,nd traded in retail. 0 B. i. e. 71. -—'these circumstances 
stun to account for the immerse riches of Crqlu/s. 

* B. i. c. 89. 

[*] Hardly any two countries can differ more from one an- 
other, than the inhabitants of the ancient kingdom, which 
was the after-province ot Persia, did from those who are de- 
scribed as the subjects of the great extended empi.-v, whose 
government, under this general name, included almost the 
whole of Asia that was then known. Of the first, it was 
B said 



Smerdu, the magus and impostor, succeeded to 
Cambyses, Herodotus says, “ He commenced 
bis reign by publishing every where an edidl, 
Ivhich exempted his subjefts, for the space of three 
years, both from tribute and military service.” 
This was evidently a bribe, to induce the people 
to be contented with his usurpation. But the 
indulgence he granted, demonstrates that such 
institutions then existed. What is particularly 
distinguished by the appellation of tribute (which 
is said in many instances to be paid in kind), ap- 
pears to me to have been the land-rent payable to 
the crown. When Darius came to the thrpnc, 
Herodotus says, he divided Persia (meaning 
the empire) into twenty satrapies. But this wa> 
only a new modification of an existing institution ; 

said that ** the public good, the common benefit of the na- 
tion, was the only principle and end of all their laws ; the 
education of the children was the most important duty of go- 
vernment. 'I he boys were brought up in common, under a 
regulated discipline ; the only food allowed them was bread, 
cresses, and water, to establish temperance ; they were in- 
structed in justice and virtue ; as in other places the arts and 
science# were taught, and the crime most severely punished 
among them, was ingratitude. After having learnt to draw 
the bow, and to fling the dart and javelin, they were exer- 
cised in military duty, and irrarod to fatigue ; and then they 
Were admitted to serve their country, and to acquire (as tiny 
might deserve) promotion." See Rollin’s Anc. Hist. b. i\ . 
art. i« s, i. How different were the Persians, who after- 
wards invaded Greece; who were characteristically described 
as luxurious and effeminate 1 
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aj a previous division had been made by Cyrus, 
of the empire, into a hundred and twenty-seven 
governments, or satrapies, apparently for the pur- 
pose of collecting the revenues. This establish- 
ment is mentioned by Mr. Roll in, in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ The Persian empire was divided 
into a hundred and twenty-seven governments, 
the governors of which were called s. ilrap, e. Over 
them were appointed three principal ministers.” 
— “ It was Darius the Mode, that is, Cy ax- 
ares, or rather Cyrus, in the name of his uncle, 
who put the government of the empire into this 
excellent method.” — “ These satrap* were, by 
the very design of their office, each in his respec- 
tive distrift, to have the same care and regard 
for the ini nests of the people, as for those of the 
prince,” &:c. — “ And to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, all abuses, which might be made of so ex- 
tensive an authority as that of the satrap*, the 
king reserved to himself alone the nomination of 
them, and caused the governors of places, the 
commanders of the troops, and other such like 
officers, to depend immediately upon the prime 
himself , from reborn alone they were to receive their 
orders and instructions ; that, if the satrap* were 
inclined to abuse their power, they might be sen- 
sible those officers were so many overseers and cen- 
sors of their conduft — According to this account , 
those satrap* of Cyrus's appointment, were only 
civil governors, without any military authority or 
v 2 com- 



command ; and, from the statement here given 
of their particular duty, which is said to have 
been to proted the people, meaning, I suppose, 
the tenants of the crown, upon whose prosperity 
the increase of the revenues must depend, 1 ap- 
prehend, that the principal objed of their ap- 
pointment was to realize the revenues of the 
state. The military officers are here stated to 
form a body of controul over the condud of those 
civil governors ; and in all the well-regulated Asiatic 
governments, we see how necessary a system of 
rigid controul is, to prevent the oppression of the 
tenants, and the defalcation of the revenues. [*] I 
have given the authority upon which I found my 
conjcdure ; which is supported also by the known 
motives of the more modern emperors of the dif- 
ferent portions of Asia, whose institutions, now' 
published to the world, correspond exadly with 
the instrudions which arc here attributed, by the 
historian, to Cyrus. [ U J But the satraps of the 

Persian 

[*] In particular tJu* governments of Hindostan and China. 

[“] Mr. Roi.lin adds further upon this subject : “ I have 
already said, that agriculture was one of the main things on 
which the Persians bestowed their care and attention. Ind*ed 
cue of the prince’s first cares was to make husbandry flourish ; 
and those satraps whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
bad the most of his favour.'’ B. iv. art. i. s. 4. c. 4. — This 
is a sentiment universal to all Asiatic princes ; for this obvi- 
ous reason, that their revenues increased with the prosperity 
pf the husbandmen. The instruftions of the modern Asiatic 

princes 
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Persian Darius’s appointment were completo 
viceroys, exercising the entire authority of the 
sovereign over every department of the state, in a 
much more extensive government ; being at once 
the military commanders, the civil governors, 
and the regulators and receivers of the revenues j 
for which they were only accountable to the em- 
peror himself. Herodotus gives a statement of 
the revenue which each of these satrapies was said 
to produce in money, mentioning other payments 
in kind : and he makes the amount of the mo- 
ney to be 14,560 talents, omitting trifling sums.* 
Tlic Ciiicians, besides their tribute in money, 
were obliged every day to produce a white horse 
for the emperor, such being in high estimation.^ 
Babylon, besides paying a thousand talents for 
the Assyrian province, gave, annually, five hun- 
dred eunuchs : l and, in another place, IIero- 

priuccs to their officers, will here form the best comment. Wc 
find in the Zemindarry Sunnud of Hindo^tan, the following in- 
junaion: “ Let him (the zemindar) encourage the body of 
the ryots in such a manner, that signs of an increased cult i. 
nation and improvement of the country may daily appear/* 
\c. — In the Ayun Akbcry wc find the following instructions 
to a siccrov, or s r pah sellar: «« I,ct him strive to increase cul- 
tivation and population, and gain the hearts of all our sub- 
jevta, by a faithful performance of his engagements ; and let 
him consider it his duty to befriend the industrious husband- 
man/’ &c. — I could transcribe many such passages. 

• B. iii. c. 95. 
f Ibid. c. 91. 
t Ibid. c. 92. 

D 3 
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dotus says: “WhenTRiTANT/ECHMEs, son of 
Art ab asus, was appointed to this principality 
by the king, he received every day an artaby of 
silver. The artaby is a Persian measure, which 
exceeds the Attic mcclimrms by about three ch<e~ 
mires . Besides horses for military service, this pro- 
vince maintained, for the sovereign’s use, a stud 
of eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thou- 
sand mares, one horse being allotted to twenty 
marcs.” [ v ] The produce of that country, of which 

Babylon 

[' ] The following remark is transcribed in this place from 
Mr. Gibbon, in a note, by the translator of Herodotus . 
“The comparison of two passages of Htrodotus,” b. i. 
c. 192, andb. iii. c. 89 and 94, “ reveals an important dif- 
ference between the gross and the net revenue of Persia, the 
sum paid by the provinces, and the gold and silver deposited 
in the royal treasury. 'The monarch might annually save 
3,600, oool. of the 17 or 18 millions raised upon the people.” 
— 1 am enabled to correct this misrepresentation, by the fol- 
lowing remark upon it, made by a gentleman who has inves- 
tigated Asiatic finance with great, and, I think successful, 
attention. “ T here i» nothing which authors, unacquainted 
with calculations or systems of finance, make greater mistakes 
in, or err so much in their conclusions of, as by vague or in- 
accurate statements of the gross and net revenue of countries. 
In Asia, generally, and particularly in the great empires of 
Persia, Hindustan, and China, the expence of all the provin- 
cial establishments, ci\tl and military, are locally defrayed 
or deduced from the gross collections of the provinces ; and 
it is alone the residue that is remitted to the sovereign, in the 
name of rcvcr.ue or tribute ; which is rather to be considered 
as the means of supporting his household, or personal dignify 

and 
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[Babylon was the capital, according to another 
passage in Herodotus, was equal in advantage 
for the government, to one- third of the whole of 
the Persian empire. “ Independent of those sub- 
sidies which are paid monthly to the Persian mo- 
narch, the whole of his dominions are obliged, 
Throughout the year, to provide subsistence for 
piis army. Babylon alone raises a supply for four 
•months, eight being proportioned to all the rest 
of Asia. The government also of this country, 
which the Persians call a satrapy, is deemed by 
much the noblest in the empire.” * The fertility 
of* the country, and its being under the immedi- 
ate direction of the Persian government, may 
account for these circumstances. Of the country 
between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, Hero- 
dotus says : “ Of all countries which have come 
within my observation, this is far the most fruit- 
ful in corn;” and he adds, “ the soil is so parti- 
cularly well adapted for corn, that it never pro- 
duces less than two hundredfold.” -f- Egypt was 
rated at seven hundred talents, including Cyrene 
and Barclic. But Herodotus adds: u The pro- 
duce of the fishing of the lake Maeris [ w j was not 

in- 

ana establishment, than as a supply to answer the public exi- 
gences of imperial government/* 

• B. i. c. 192. 
f Ibid. c. 193, 

["] According to Diodokus Siculus, this immense ar- 
tificial lake, 3600 stadia in circumference, and, in some places, 
D 4 50 fa- 



included in this, neither was the com, to the 
amount of seven hundred talents more ; one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand measures of which was 
applied to the maintenance of the Persian and 
auxiliary troops garrisoned within the white castle 
of Memphis.” * It may here be proper to ob- 
serve, that where the king or prince of the coun- 
try was suffered to govern his own state, a subsidy 
was only exa&ed of him ; and he was permitted 
to levy his own revenues ; by far the most essen- 
tial part of which was always, but particularly in 
Egypt, the rent of the land; which appears to me 
to be in general meant, in all these accounts, by 
the denomination tribute . In this case, the so- 
vereign was accountable to the emperor for what 
W»s allotted to be paid into the imperial treasury, 
the overplus remaining to himself. Such appears 
to have been the situation of Egypt, Judea, and 
many other conquered countries, which remained 
in the condition of dependent kingdoms. [ x ] 

The 

50 fathom Jccy, was formed by King M^eris, in order to 
present the bad consequences attendant cither upon an over- 
abundant, or a too seamy inundation of the river Nile, for 
the purposes of agriculture. He adds, that M*. ris gave to 
his queen the revenue accruing from the fish it yielded, which 
amounted to a talent, daily ; and that the variety and quan- 
tity of fish in it were alterwards greatly increased. — L. i. 
s. 2. c. 8. 

* B. iii. c. 91. 

[*] Such also was the situation of the rajahs in Hindosran, 
who were suffered to govern their own countries, upon the 

condition 
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The following passage in Herodotus, apphirs 
to me to infer the exa&ion of land-rent, as the 
revenue of the Persian government. When Ar- 
taphernes was governor of Sardis, “ his next 
step,” says the historian, “ was to divide all the 
Ionian distrids into parasangs (the Persian name 
for a measure of thirty furlongs), by which he as- 
certained the tributes they were severally to pay.”* 
1 have already observed, that in this author, the 
word which is translated tribute , appears to me 
particularly to apply to the revenue derived from 
the rent of the lands ; by which expression, I mean 
The sole payment that was made by the occupier 
or cultivator of the land for his possession ; which, 
being received by government, ascertains the pro- 
prietary right to have been there vested. This 
measurement, ordered by Art a i»h ernes, seems 
to me to have been for the same purpose that si- 
milar measurements have since been ordered in 
Persia, in Hindostan, and in China; namely, for 
ascertaining the rents of the land payable to go- 
vernment. [' J 


condition ot paying a stipulated subsidy or tribute to the cm. 
peror ; whether under the Ghi/niun, Ghorrcan, Faun, or 
Mogul conquerors. 

* B. iv. c. 42. ® 

('] These subjects will be more fully explained in the se- 
quel, particularly when the institutes of Timur and of 
Akbi r come under consideration. 


The 
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The following extracts from Sir William 
Ouseley’s translation of a geographical work by 
Ebn Haukal, an Arabian who lived in the 
tenth century, clearly shews the state of landed 
property at that time in that country, from an 
authority that cannot be called in question, nearly 
500 years before the aera of Tamerlane’s con- 
quests. 

“ The gates of zvealth , or those by which money 
is supplied in the divans, are the taxes or tribute : 
a tenth on ships; a fifth on the mines,' on corn, 
fodder, the mint, the roads, the canals, fruits, 
iced-waters, salt, &c. 

“ The tribute of lands is of three kinds : by 
division, and by regulations, and statutes. All 
the*proportions are cxa&ly ascertained, and admit 
not of any diminution : whether the ground be 
tilled, or not tilled, the measurements and divi- 
sions Jake place : if the ground is cultivated, it 
pays tribute ; if not cultivated, it is so much 
lost. 

“ The greater part of the country is subjed to 
measurement, as far as the Zcms are. The taxes 
of Shiraz are more considerable, in proportion as 
their jereib is the great jereib for such things as 
wheat and barley. The jereib is two hundred and 
thirty-seven direms. The garden-jereib is one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-five direms. 
The small jereib is sixty guz of the king’s cubit, 
or yard ; and the king’s cubit is nine kebsets , or 

hand- 
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handfuls. The great tax is the tax of Shirax, 
because Jaffer ben Abi Zoheir spoke to 
Haroun Ar’rasheid on the subjedt, and he 
ordered that a third and a fourth should be paid. 
The tribute of lstakhar is not so considerable 
as that of Shiraz. 

“ The tax of division is of two kinds. The 
better, is that of the Emir alMouneninOmar 
{may God reward him !), and the other khalifs, 
which divides into tens, threes, and fours. These 
are taxcs'paid on the produds of agriculture, and 
various other duties and tributes, nearly the same 
as in other countries. 

“ In all Pars there is not any mint, except at 
Shiraz. The land belongs to the sovereign : he 
lets it out to farm at certain rents. T here was 
not any tax in Pars, on shops, or workhouses, or 
gardens, or trees. Ali ben Isa laid a tax on 
them in the year 302.”* — Page 136, 137. 

That the rents of the land constituted the estab- 
lished revenue of the sovereign, throughout the 
whole of that extensive trad: of country which the 
ancient empire of Persia occupied, appears to be 
clearly established by the conquests of Tamer- 
lane, upon the authority of his institutes, which 
apply equally to all his conquests in Asia; and 
they seem to have involved the whole of that 
trad of country, and to have extended somewhat 

# A. D. 914, most probably our author's own time.— 
Tram/, 


beyond 
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beyond it. It appears to me a very great error, 
to confine the application of this work to Hin- 
dostan, the seeming idea of some writers who 
treat of that country ; whereas, his very short re- 
sidence there, may rather give room to doubt, 
whether what is said concerning civil establish- 
ments, could be intended to apply to that country 
at all . He conquered the principal governing 
power, and spread terror universally over the 
whole empire ; which occasioned many of the 
chiefs, .who had assumed independence, to ac- 
knowledge his authority. His invasion, his con- 
quest, his residence, and his final departure, were 
all comprized considerably within the limits of a 
year ; and he does not seem to have proceeded at 
all to the southward of Delhy. After plundering 
that city, he made a progress to the eastward and 
northward, with his army, towards Chandy Gaut, 
seemingly, to gratify his curiosity respe&ing the 
issue of the Ganges from the mountains, through 
the fanciful head ot the cow. He made some ar- 
rangements in the higher provinces, and then 
abruptly left the country. [*] 

The 

[•] Of his invasion, and his return from Hindostan, the 
following particulars appear in his own institutes, under the 
head of Intelligence. “ '1 hus, at the time that I was about to 
undertake the reduction of the empire of Hindostan, informa- 
tion was brought mo, that independent princes and chiefs 
were seated on the throne of government in every quarter of 
those dominions. When I received this information, the 

conquest 
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The institutes of Timur are applicable, gene- 
rally, to all the countries he had conquered ; and 
they decidedly establish the universal principle, in 
Asia, that the sovereign (whose rights the con- 
queror assumed) was the sole proprietor, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, the sole disposer, of 
the landed property . At the *ame time, Tamer- 
lane appears strongly impressed with the good 
policy of preserving the rights of the cultivators 
and occupiers, who were, in general, the same 
persons ; .upon the stability of which, he seems 
lully aware, how much the prosperity, and even 
the existence, of the monarchy depends. “ I or- 
dained,” says he, “ that the revenues and the 
taxes ” (which means the rents) <c should be col- 
ledcd in such a manner, as might not be pro- 
ductive ot ruin to the sul/jtfls, [ h ] or of depopula- 
tion 

* onquest of that kingdom appeared easy in my sight ; but in 
tlio eyes of my soldiers, it was an undertaking of difficulty." 
P* 351* — “ I hus, when f had subdued the empire of I lin- 
dostan, I received intelligence, that the Kecsier of Rome had 
ravag *d certain of my provinces, &c. ; and I reflected with 
myself, that, if I tarried longer in the empire of Hindo&ran, 
disorder would arUc in the kingdom of Kraun," &c. * P. 355 * 

[ b ] An accomplished Persian scholar informs me, that the 

The auihor, since writing the above, has reason to believe himself 
correct, m supposing it an errorfco confine the application of the institutes of 
1 1 mv a tollmdoitarv alone. 'I hey were intended lor all ihe countries subdued 
by that conqueror ; and there was a tuzuc, or institute, for each country so ac- 
quired, accordingly. In t’.t copy, however, of these institutes, translated into 
English by Mesm. Davy and W H ir«, it would seem that the fuiuc, or 
sosmute, for Hmdostan particularly, must have been deficient in ibe original, 
ns :t does not appear in the translation, 


word 
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tion to the country : for the ruin of the subject 
causeth a diminution of the imperial treasures ; 
and a diminution of the imperial treasures effedt- 
eth the dispersion of the troops ; and the disper- 
sion of the troops produceth the extinftion of the 
imperial power.” * — Such was the chain of rea- 
soning of this great conqueror, according to the 
institutes ; the substance of which, whatever the 
mcic act of writing, or even the arrangement may 
have been, is adjudged to have been his own. [ c ] 

l shall 

word here translated snbjtfls, is, in the original, ryots; which 
is the appellation given to the established renters of the land, 
from whom the land-rents or the land-revenue was co!lcfted$ 
and that this inaccuracy frequently recurs. 

* Inst, of Tim. p. 361. 

[ f ] Sir Wn i.t AM Jumps seems to be clearly of opinion, 
that I'ami k 1 am could not write. 11 c says of him : li Ti- 
mi r, a *•.!>. igc of strong natural parts, fond of hearing histo- 
ries read to him, could hi ir self neither write nor read.” — 
Ihmj Arabmiaii, whom Sir \Vh.li\m quotes, asserts, 
41 he Vds whohy illiterate ; he neither read nor wrote any 
thing ; and he knew nothing of the Arabic, though of Per- 
sian, Turkish, and the Mogul dialect, he knew as much as was 
sufficient for his purpose.” — l'hc Tuzuc (the institutes), which 
was translated by Major Davy, according to Sir William 
Jones, “ was not written by himself, but by his favourite 
Hindu -shah, nearly in the prince’s words, as well as in his 
person.” Diss. on the Tartars, Asiat. Res. v. i. — This ac- 
count seems only to take from him the mere aft of writing. 
Major Davy’s ideas of Tamerlans, as well as those of the 
editor of the institutes, seem to have been very different 
from Sir William’s; who says, that no Tartarean king of 

his 
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1 shall lay before the reader some passages from 
the institutes, which appear to me conclusive 
upon the subjed of the property of the lands, and 
the destination of the land-rents. 

Under the head of the Distribution of the Pt ip- 
via ccs and Districts , the following passages occur : 
44 1 commanded, that the amount of the revenues 
of the various provinces and kingdoms should be 
divided into lots for more or for less, and that the 
royal assignment for the payment of each of these 
lots should be made out — “ and that the Ameers 
anti the Aim” banshees should each of them take 
one of those assignments, ” &c. L*] — “ And 1 com- 
manded, 

his (Tamfri. \nf,\J age could write at all ; and that ** the 
Moguls and Tartars, before their conquest of India, were 
wholly unlettered.” — Ibid. 

l'*J For the sake of brevity, I left out some words that 
are not material, or do not appear to me to be bo, which is 
expressed by breaks. As I refer to the page, the original 
may be consulted, viz. the first quarto edition. The Amur i 
and Miugbuuth/r, are the higher officers of Tamerlane'* 
army, whose comparative rank may be judged of from the 
following passage: “ And I ordained, if an Ounbauthcr, or 
an Euib.it/ib / or a Mtngb luihee Ameer, should vanquish 
the forces of an enemy, that in reward to an Ounbaushcc, the 
government of a city should be given ; that the reward of an 
kutbauibfe should be the command of a province : and I or. 
d oned, when a Mingbaushce defeated the forces of his anta. 
gonist, that be should be appointed the lord of a principality.” 
P. 289.— The word Amur seems to be the general designa. 
lion which is applied above a certain rank, as general offi- 
cers : 
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mandcd, that the Ameers and the Mingbaushees, 
in colle&ing the revenues from the subjefts” in 
the original, ryots , " should not, on any account, 
demand more than the taxes and duties establish- 
ed.” — I suspedt that rent is here meant, which the 
translator expresses in these terms, to meet the 
ideas of Europeans. Perhaps it may be necessary 
for me to repeat here, that the speciality 1 attach 
to this word rent , is, that it signifies the only and 
the entire payment made for the possession of 
land. Taxes or duties ^ applied to land-revenue in 
Europe, signify the payment of a part of the 
rent, not the payment of the whole of it to go- 
vernment. 1 therefore adhere to the propriety of 
Using the word rent , to mark this distinction \ 
because, wherever it is applicable, it implies that 
the property of the land Was vested in govern- 
ment.^] — “ And to every province on which a 
royal assignment was granted, 1 ordained that two 

ccrs: the other appellations, which seem to he Mogul, mark 
the gradation?, of rank ; brigadier. general, major-general, 
lieutenant-general, dec. Of those that are here named, the 
MingbaH}kce is the highest. • 

[*] I am told this payment is expressed in the original, 
sometimes by the word mat, sometimes by jummo t and some, 
times by khrraj. As in all these modes of expression, it 
means the air payment made for the possession of land, and 
that payment rendered to government ; let this circumstance 
be uixlerstood by the English reader, which the word rent 
seems to convey. Taxn and dutia do not, in my appre- 
hension, copvey this idea. 


super* 
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supervisors should be appointed to that province ; 
i hat one of them should insped the colled ions, 
ind watch over the concerns of the inhabitants, 
;hat they might not be impoverished, and that 
[he jagheerdar might not ill-use or oppress them; 
ind that he should take an account of all the sums 
Ahich were collcdcd in the province; and that 
ihc other supervisor should keep a register of the 
publiccxpcnces, and distribute the revenues among 
fhe soldiers.*’ 

In this destination of Tamerlane, I undcr- 
tand, we are to look for the origin of jagbeers 
in India; which have become the fief's, or feuds, of 
fhat country. In the view which is here given, 
the assignment of the land appears to be made 
for the purpose of supporting an army already 
formed and disciplined, for a limited time, name- 
ly, three years ; after which, “ the state of the 
provinces,” say the institutes, “ should be in- 
t 'pcded : it the inhabitants,” in the original, the 
“ were satisfied , and if the country was flou- 
<hhin? t and pop:*! us, that he” (the general officer 
ivho was the jagbeerdar) “ should be continued 
therein; but if the contrary should appear, that 
the jayhn'r should return to the frozen \ and that, 
for the three following years* subsistence should 
be granted to the holder of it.’Tj— The intention 

and 

[ f J I understood this passage to mean, that the holder 
of the fighter, when deprived of it, was to receive subsist. 

E 


ence ■ 



and motive of this institution seem to be obvi* 
ous. By assigning the revenues of a province or 
district for the support of an army , the process 
to government was simplified, and two difficult 
transactions, the colleftion of the revenues and 
the payment of the forces, resolved into one. 
This was, in no resped, a gift to an individual ; 
but a measure of public utility, wherein the rights 
and the interests of the government were carefully 
preserved, and the prosperity of its immediate te- 
nants, the ryots , scrupulously attended to. In- 
spectors were appointed to see justice done to 
them in the collodions : their being satisfied, and 
the country Jlourishinr and populous , formed the 
rest for its continuance ; and a contrary situation 
dissolved it, at the expiration of three years. This 
institution appears to me to have been changed 
under the unwarlike emperors of Hindostan, and 
to have taken more the form of European fiefs, 
which were to supply troops when wanted ; and 
not, as under Tamerlane, to maintain and 
support troops already formed. It seems to have 
degenerated, at last, into a mere pretence for 
giving to individuals the temporary possession of 
land, or the enjoyment of its revenues. But the 
Asiatic monarchs can hardly be brought, as the 

cnce from the emperor’s treasury. But I am told that there 
is here an error in the translation, and that the words in the 
original are, “ subsistence should not be granted to the 
holder.'* 



Europeans were , to the necessity of making this 
institution hereditary. 

From this digression I return to the institutes. 
“ And I ordained, that the colle&ion of the taxes 
(rents) from the subjedt (ryot) might, when ne- 
cessary, be enforced by menaces and by threats, 
but never by whips and scourges.” — The tender- 
ness to the subjects , who are the tcrants of the 
crown, and the cultivators of the lands, in the 
exadion of the hixcs, which mean the rents of the 
hind, is imputed to humanity and compassion, or 
to a circuitous policy, resulting from the general 
happiness of the people, by European writers; 
whereas the motive is obviously and diredly self 
interest and necessity ; for the rents of the land, 
which are the revenues of the state, flow entirely 
from these people, whose prosperity is essential to 
the ready supply of the crown revenues, which 
arc always in proportion to the annual produce. 
In Tamerlane's own words, “ the ruin of the 
subject causcth a diminution of the imperial trea- 
sures,” &c. — This intimate connexion between 
the interest of the sovereign and the* prosperity of 
the husbandman (the immediate tenant of go- 
vernment), is the surest pledge of his security ; 
which will appear still more strikingly from fur- 
ther quotations. 

The next head, in the institutes, which offers 
illustrative passages, is the collection of revenues and 
f ives; from which one extract has already been 
e 2 made, 
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made, shewing Tamerlane’s attention to the 
prosperity of the occupier of land. The next is, 
“ And I ordained, that in every country that 
should be subdued (to the inhabitants of which, 
charters of safety and security from danger should 
be granted), the produce of the revenue of that 
country should be inspe&ed. If the subje&s 
(ryots) were satisfied with the old and established 
taxes ,[*] that those taxes should be confirmed, 
agreeably to the wishes of the subjefts ; or, if not, 
that they should be determined according to the 
regulation'' — 44 And 1 ordained, that the duties 
should be determined in proportion to the pro- 
duce of the cultivated lands , and that the taxes on 
the produce of the lands should be affixed and 
ascertained.” — “ Thus, first, that the cultivated 
grounds of the subjeft, which should be made 
fertile by the waters of canals, or by springs or ri- 
vulets (if those waters flowed perpetually and con- 
stantly), should be superintended by the officers 
of the ciown ; and that of the amount of the pro- 
duce of these grounds, two- thirds should be al- 
lowed to the possessor thereof, and one- third be 
faid into the royal treasury." [ h j — After this speci- 
men 

[#] Sir Charles Rouse, who inrerts this passage into his 
Diu.'ftatijn concerning th< Landed Property nf Bengal, at the 
word taxes, makes the following correction, in a parenthesis, 
( u jumma iedtm, ancient rent, or revenue**), which exactly 
tallies with my ideas. 

[ fc ] According to Dr. Adam Smith, the rent of an estate 

in 
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men of those taxes and duties, 1 hope the reader 
will have no difficulty in determining with me, 
that they formed the solid and substantial reuf of 
the land ; and it also appears, that they were the 
jurnma kedim, the ancient rent , and not an exaction 
imposed by the conqueror ; which are the two 
points I was desirous of establishing. 

I shall proceed with some further extrafts. 
“ And if the subjefl consent to pay the tax for the 
rest rifted lands, in specie, that, for the grain due 
to the treasury, the sum should be fixed on the 
subject according to the current price of the grain j 
and’that, corresponding to the current price of the 
grain, the money should be paid to the soldiers.” 

'* And, it the subjctl should not be sa- 
tisfied with the mode of colleftion, and with the 
partition ot the general produce into three parts, 
that the restrifted lands should be divided into a 
first, and second, and third jerreeb " [‘J (the mean- 
ing not known to the translator) ; “ that the pro- 
duce of the first jerreeb should be estimated at 
three loads, and the produce of the second jerreeb 
at two loads, and the produce of the third jerreeb 

in England, commonly amounts to what is supposed to bo 
a third of the gross produce. — Wealth of Nat. v. i. b. i. 
ch. xi. p. no. 

[ 1 jftrreeb is a measurement of land. Ciiaboik, in his 
account of Persia, says it is somewhat less than an acre. Ac- 
cording to the Ayecn Akbcry, the Persian jerreeb « the tame 
« the btgah of Hindostan. 
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at one load ; and that half thereof should be esti? 
mated as wheat, and half thereof as barley ; and 
that of the total amount, one-half of the produce 
should be collected — “ And if the subject, not- 
withstanding this, should be unwilling to pay the 
tax (rent) in kind, that the valuation of a load of 
wheat should be fixed at five muskatels of silver ; 
and the value of a load of barley at two and a half 
muskatels of silver ; and that the duty of the kel - 
laah" * (unknown to the translator) “should be cx- 
a&ed over and above; but that nought else should 
be demanded of the subjefl, under any pretext or 
denomination whatever.” [ k ] — “And that the rest 
of the lands of the husbandman, those which pro- 
ducein the autumn, and in the spring, and in the 
summer, and in the winter, and the lands which de- 
pended on the rain for fertility, should be divided 
into jerreebs\ and that the produce of those which 
were numbered a third and a fourth, should be 
collected.” P. 365. — “ And that the duties on the 
herbs, and on the fruits, and on all the other pro- 
ductions of the country, and on the reservoirs of 
water^ 1 ] and on the commons, and on the pasture- 

lands, 


* Castle. 

[ k ] The grain specified in borh these articles, for ascer- 
taining the rents, are the general produce of Persia, as also 
of the higher provinces of Hindostan, and of all the agricul- 
tural countries to the northward. 

[*] The duties on reservoirs of water, may be explained 
from Chardin’s account of Persia, to which country proba- 
bly ' 



lands, should be fixed and determined atcording 
to the ancient and established pr aft ices: ["] and if 
the subjed should not be content therewith, the 
collections should be settled according to the hust 
and bood”[ n ] (these expressions not understood 
by the translator ). — “ And I ordered that, before 
the time of gathering in the grain, the taxes should 
not be demanded ; and, when the period of the 
harvest arrived, that they should be colieded at 
three different times. And if the subject paid the 

bly it applies. Every province, he observes, has an officer 
appointed over the water of the said province, called mirab y 
whose people distribute it. ** The officer of Ispahan, for in* 
stance, gets four thousand toman s per annum, or 60,000 
cro vn*, French money, without reckoning his deputy’s pro* 
lit‘. The land and gardens of that royal city, and of the 
iu ighbouring parts, pay twenty-pence a year to the king, by 
inretby w hich is the common land measure, and is less than an 
acre, for river or spring water ; for the other water is free.'* 
— Besides this common duty, he says occasional presents are 
made to the mtrab, w hen it is immediately wanted. u The 
rule they observe, in watering the squares, is to let it be 
high enough for a duck to swim ; and that is the way of wa- 
tering the gardens every week.” — Vol. ii. p. 265, 6. 

[®] It docs not seem to have been the praftice to claim 
rent for pasture.lands, in Hindostan, except when tillage- 
lands were so employed ; probably because it was so much ati 
agricultural country. This maxim probably applies to the 
higher countries. 

[ n ] I am favoured with the following explanation of this 
expression ; “ Hnna~booJ t from the present and past teo*es 
of the verb n br, in Persian, means, technically in revenue, 
ft hat the rents formerly were, .and what they now are.” 
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royal dues spontaneously, that a tax-gatherer 
should not be appointed over him , and if there 
should be occasion for a tax-gatherer, that he 
should levy the duties by threats and by autho- 
rity ; but that he should not make use of the 
cudgel, and the cord, and the scourge ; nor presume 
to confine the subjetl in fetters and chains/ 1 — 
“And I ordained, whoever undertook the cultiva- 
tion of waste lands, or built an aquedud, or made 
a canal, or planted a grove, or restored to culture 
a deserted distrid, that, in the first }e'ar, nothing 
should be taken from him j and that, in the se- 
cond year, whatever the subjed voluntarily offer- 
ed, should be received ; and that, in the third year, 
the duties should be colledcd according to the 
regulation P. 367. — In Persia there is naturally 
great sterility, principally owing to the want of 
water ; at the same time, it seems to have been a 
country where agriculture had been long establish- 
ed. Chardin observes, that “ the religion of 
the ancient Persians, who were Ignicoles, laid 
upon them the stridest engagements to cultivate 
the land.”* 

It is the nature of a monarchical government, 
to proted the poor from the oppressions of the 
rich ; but this effed will be much more certainly 
produced, where the revenues of the crown arc 
immediately derived from the inferior orders of 

* Acc. of Pcrs. v, ii, p. 

society j 
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society ; upon whose prosperity they must, in § 
great measure, depend. VV hen the individual wlm 
holds the crown, possesses natural sagacity, these 
considerations will have powerful influence; which 
appears to me to have dictated the maxims that 
follow : * c And I ordained, that if the rich and 
the powerful should oppress the poorer subjed*, 
and injure or destroy his property, an equivalent 
for the damage sustained should be levied on the 
rich oppressor, and be delivered to the injured 
person, that he might be restored to his former 
state. M “ And that all ruined lands which iay 
Uncultivated (ir there were no owners to those 
■lands), should be annexed to the croivn : and if there 
were owners, and those owners were reduced to 
distress, I ordained that the necessary supplies 
should be granted unto them, that they might 
cultivate the lands anew.” P. 369 .—“ And I 
commanded, that the property of the deceased 
should be restored to the lawful heir ; and, if there 
should be no heir, that it should be expended in 
pious uses, or be sent to the holy city of Mecca.” 
^•373* t°] — A do not suppose that landed property 
can here be meant. Land could not be sent to 
Mecca; and I apprehend that the possessory pro- 
perty of the ryot was never sold at the instance of 
government. In the article quoted immediately 

[°1 Thit last article is partially transcribed by SirCiuHLfi 
JJol'.ghtoh RougE, the latter clause being emitted. 

before. 



before, waste lands without an owner were re- 
sumed by government : would not cultivated 
lands, without an owner, be likewise resumed by 
government ? In Hindostan, the possessory pro- 
perty of the ryot was hereditary : but it is not 
dear that this was the case in Persia, and the 
other countries to which the institutes of Timur 
must apply. If Tamerlane’s residence was so 
short in Hindostan as it is represented to have 
been if he never returned thither again if he 
left no army behind him > and appointed no 
viceroy to govern the country in his absence 1 
do not see how his institutes can be supposed fo 
apply specially and particularly to Hindostan. 
This circumstance is not at all material to the 
objedl of my inquiry ; but it appears to me to be 
one of those historical incongruities, which it is 
impossible to pass without remark. [ p ] 

That in Persia the rents of the lands formed 
the revenue of the sovereign, is diveclly stated in 
the Autn Akbcry , a book of the iirst authority, as 
it is of the highest utility in India, which was pub- 
lished under the direction of the greatest and 

[*] Upon this subjeft I am favoured with the following 
it mark: t( The institutes of Timur were applicable to all 
his conquests, as well as Hindostan ; for which there was a 
particular or institute, though not appearing in the 

translation of Davy and White.” — Of this circumstance I 
was ignorant *. but dors it not rather imply that the tuiuc 
which they translated was not applicable to Hindostan ? 

wisest 
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wisest of the Mogul emperors. [*] The following 
general statement occurs in this work, which 
treats of the land rent as the established revenue 
throughout all Asia : “ In former times, the 
monarchs of Hindostan exacted the sixth of the 
produce of the lands ; in the Turkish empire, the 
husbandman paid the fifth \ in Turan, the sixth ; 
and in Iran, the tenth ; but, at the same time, 
there was levied a general poll-tax, which was 
called khcraj.p] Cobad (King of Persia) disap* 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended to 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable fixed revenue,” which was prevented by 
his death. “ His son, Noorsheervan (under 
whose reign Maiiomed vyp born), adopted his 
plan, and instituted a land-measure of sixty 
square ktsscry gttz; and computing the produce 
of such a quantity of land to be a kifeez > valued 
at three dirhems , he determined that one-third part 


P] For the translation of this work into English, Europe 
is indebted to Mr. Francis Gladwin. 

[ r ] Tamerlane, according to the institutes, disapproved 
of this species of taxation, regarding the land-rent } seemingly, 
as the constitutional source of revenue; He says : u I or- 
dained, that the poll-tax and the house-tax should not be levied 
on any town or on any city whatever ; and that no one of the 
soldiers should presume to enter by force the dwelling of a 
civil inhabitant, or to seize on the cattle, or the property of 
tjie subjed.” 


should 
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should be the proportion of revenue. The kefeez 
is a measure which is called saaf one pound and 
twelve ounces, “ consisting, some say, of eight 
tetels \ whilst others make it something more,” &c. 
— “<When the khalifat descended to Omar, he 
approved of the wisdom of Noorsheervan, 
but introduced a few innovations, which may be 
learned by consulting books. Lastly, in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken one-tenth of the 
produce of the soil ; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of other 
taxes, which, altogether, exceed one-half of the 
produce. In Egypt, the proportion of revenue is 
as follows : 

From the kodan. 

Of the best, m 
Middling, 

Worst, 

The kodan\f] is a measure of land containing a 
hundred square reeds , each of which makes one 
ba> or perch. The ibrahecmec passes current for 
forty kebeersy fourteen of which arc equivalent to 

[*] The proper Arabic term is fedatt, and not kodan : the 
mistake has been owing to the translator of the institutes of 
Ak»k*, taking the letter ft or the letter k> which, in the 
Arabic alphabet, are only distinguished from each other by 
the latter’s having two diacritical points, instead of the one 
which belongs to the former letter. 


Ibraheemee, 


jiru- 
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a rupee of Akber Shah. “ In many parts of 
the Turkish empire, they exadt from the hus-* 
bandman thirty okcbebs for every yoke of oxen* 
besides forty- two okcbebs for the exchequer, toge- 
ther with twenty-one for the army, and fifteen 
ekebehs for the subahdar, or viceroy, &c. There 
are also other rates of collection in that empire, 
the relation of which would run me into pro- 
lixity.”* 

I have thought it necessary to transcribe these 
passages from the institutes, both of Tamer- 
lane and Akber, verbatim, that the reader 
mav view the subjedt cxadtJy as they represent 
it ; from which, I think, it clearly appears, that 
the rent of the land, in all the countries that have 
been mentioned, is engrossed by government; 
and that the property of the land rests between 
the occupant, who is generally the husbandman 
or adtual labourer of the soil, and the sovereign ; 
all other persons who arc mentioned, as having 
any interfcicncc in these matters, being officers 
of the government ; either collcdtors, overseers, 
or tax-gatherers (another name for colle&ors), 
who have the management of the revenues; 
or military officers of high rank, to whom 
they are assigned, from the motive, apparently, 
of combining two transadlions into one, allot- 
jng the rents immediately for the payment of 


* Avee* A&bery, p. 347, 348, 349. 
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the troops. But when Tamerlane found 
that any abuses attended this pra&ice, he or- 
dained, “ that the jagbeer should return unto the 
crown.” 

Sir John Chardin, a Frenchman by birth, is 
the latest authentic writer on the affairs of Per- 
sia, before that empire fell into disorder. He 
travelled through, and resided in, different parts 
of the country, during a period of near twelve 
years, from 1664 to 1677; and made himself 
master of the Persian language, chiefly with the 
view of acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of trf established government. 

According to his account, all the lands of the 
empire, with the exception of religious donations 
(of little extent in Mahomedan states), which 
were considered as mortmain, and some tempo- 
vary grants to individuals, belonged in property 
to the sovereign. They were at the same time 
universally held in occupancy, and in small allot- 
ments, by the peasantry ; and though it be not 
expressly stated, that these possessory tenures were 
continued in perpetuity from year to year, while 
the occupant discharged the legal regular demand 
of government, as in Hindostan, yet there is every 
reason to believe that such was the usage in both 
countries, from the similarity of their forms and 
institutions, in modifying, assessing, and collect- 
ing the yearly rents, constituting in each, as every 
where else in Asia, the whole revenue of the state, 

except* 
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excepting the small share usually levied under 
the head of customs and duties, of uncertain, vnri* 
able amount. 

Chardin observes, that, from the want of mudh 
external commerce, with interior traffic and in- 
dustry, a circulating medium in specie was 
scarce ; and as therefore the rents were, for the 
greater part, paid in kind, the most important of 
the local financial institutions were those which 
regulated the measurement and registry of all the 
lands of the empire, ascertaining invariably the 
rules tor participating the yearly crops in pro- 
portionable shares with the peasantry, after 
dufting the seed, by a medium-standard valua- 
tion, according to the nature and culture of the 
soil ; and leaving from one-fourth to one-half, 
hut inordinary fixed at one -third, of the gross 
agricultural produce of the lands in occupancy, as 
the sovereign’s portion, annually. 

The realization of this revenue-rent was in 
like manner systematically arranged and effefted 
in two different ways ; either by means of tebsi!- 
tfiirsy or rcccivers-general, at a charge, in com- 
mon, of ten per cent, on the colleftiom, or by 
temporary assignments, issued from the royal and 
provincial treasuries, on the occupants of the 
land, in favour of all the military, civil, and house- 
hold establishments of the king, and his several 
delegates throughout the empire, id gradation 

per- 



personally and officially, from the highest to the 
lowest officers, or soldiers in corps, employed: the 
former method prevailed in the demesne, or khal- 
sah lands, situated chiefly in the provinces of 
Ghilan, Mazcndcran, Irac, Media, Persia proper, 
and part of Chaldea ; the latter, under the deno- 
mination of {you!, or jagheers, in all the other 
great military governments of Persia, like the $u- 
bahdarries of Hindustan : * but in both cases, as 
far as the financial interests of the state were con- 
cerned, the khalsah and jaghcer lands were imme- 
diately under the management of provincial in- 
tendants, or dewans, wholly independent of the 
viceroys, and alone subject to the direct controui 
ol the great Vizier of the empire; to whom the 
annual accounts and financial occurrences, of the 
several provincial departments, were to be regu- 
larly transmitted. 

The grants of land made to individuals by the 
crown, were upon lease, for the term ot ninety- 
nine years, and then renew able on payment of a 
year’s rent, by way of line. Some of these pos- 
sessions were assessed for a small quit-vent, of 
about two shillings the acre ; others -again were 
held lice ; and they appear all to have been of the 
nature of those alienations in Hindostan, to fa 
voured individuals near the great cities, called 

* In Hindostan, the khalsah and jaghcer lands were dis- 
persed, indiscriminately, throughout all the provinces. 

kbas - 



khjs-tiil'joksy and donative, under the various de- 
scription of emunuiut, or free gifts, excepting as to 
xhe term of duration, which, in Hindustan, was 
usually for life, or in perpetuity. 

But the waste, or unoccupied lands, wherever 
situated (and generally over all Asia, except it be 
China, these may be reckoned in extent equal 
to the portion in cultivation), were more pe- 
culiarly and dir cily considered as belonging ex* 
cluaivelv to the sovereign, and were accordingly 
disposed of at his pleasure, under the superintend- 
ante of the immediate financial servants of the 
royal exchequer. 

Finally, the whole revenue of the king, when 
converted into money, accruing from the rent of 
his demesne lands, tribute and imposts of every 
kind (observing it as si gular, that Jhe article of 
'alt should be free), together with presents of the 
,aie productions of every province, as had been 
uistoman from the time of f Ilkodohs ; but, 
after allowing for the whole ordinary cxpencc of 
tne household, with that of the civil and military 
governments ot the empire, is stated to have been 
calculated at seven hundred thousand tomans, or 
about one million and a half sterling, annually ab- 
sorbed by the royal treasury : though highly ne- 
cessary, it might have been added, thus to be ab- 
sorbed, under such a system of political economy, 
to answer, occasionally, the extraordinaries of 
war, especially when carried on externally. 


Such 



. 6ueh, in brief, is Chardin-s account of the 
itate of landed property and revenue of Persia, 
towards the close of the seventeenth century. — 
See his works, in French, io vols. 8vo. Amster- 
dam edit, published in 1711, two years before 
his death in England, particularly vol. v. p. 12a 
to 175. 
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PART II. 


GENERAL STATE OF LANDED PROPERTY I* 
HINDOSTAN — A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY 
OF THAT COUNTRY, FROM THE FIRST IN* 
VASION OF THE MAHOMEDANS TO THE REION 
OF AKBER — THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF 
RAJAH TUDOR MULL. 


I T has bfcfore been observed, that Hindostan, 
in a great many points, resembled ancient 
Egypt. The learning of Europe, in the language 
of Greece, hist discovered this affinity j the learn- 
ing of India, in the Sanscrit language, has strongly 
confirmed it. The reciprocal agreement of those 
two countries with one another, is now found to 
have been still more congenial and intimate than 
was before imagined. The legends, which have 
multiplied the objc&s of their religious adoration, 
identify the same fables, only rehearsed in a dif* 
ferent language. [*] Religion seems to have mo- 

nopo* 

[ a ] The boat illustration I can give upon thii lubjed, it to 
extrad from Sir William Jones’s Preface to bis translation of 
The Ordinances o/Mbnu, the following passages, respecting 
the fabled author of them : “ Whether or MlUfUS in 

the nominative, and Mcnoi in an oblique, ease, was the 
same personage with Minos, let others determine*”—-" There 
is certainly a strong resemblance, though obscured and laded 
Fa by 
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popollzed the literature, both of Hindustan and 
Egypt, and to have filled their books with the 
histories of their deities, and the mysteries of 
their faith. To these, therefore, the attention of 
Jearncd men has been chiefly direded. The or- 
dinary occupations of mere mortals seems below 
their consideration, and the disposal of landed 
prop*crty has not at all attra&ed their attention. 

It is well if we can catch a stragging fa&, in the 
midst of their ingenious writings, to direft or en- 
lighten our inquiries. With what, we possess, 

by time, between our Menu, with his divine hull, whom tie 
names as Dherma himself, or the genius of abstract justice, 
and the Mneues of Egypt, with his companion or symbol, 
Aria ; and, though we should be constantly on our guard 
against the delusion of etymological conjecture* yet we cannot 
but admit that Minos, and Mneues or Mneuis, ha\e only 
Greek terminations, but that the crude noun is composed of 
the same radical letters, both in Greek and in Sanscrit." — 
•'If Minos, the son of Jupiter, whom the Cretans, from 
national vanity, might have made a native of their own 
island, was really the same person with Menu, the son of 
Braiima, we have the good fortune to restore, by means of 
Indian literature, the most celebrated system of heathen ju- 
risprudence ; and this work might have been entitled The 
Lam if Minos ; but the paradox is too singular, to be con- 
fidently asserted ; and the geographical part of the book, 

• with most of the allusions to natural history, must indubitably 
have been written after the Hindu race had settled to the * 
south of Himalaya.*' — It was Egypt to which they would 
be applicable ; from whence the Grecians seem to have pil- 
fered all their mythology, upon which, perhaps, they may 
have unproved. 


bow* 



h&wcver, we mast endeavour to ascertain sind 
establish the truth. L 

Of the inhabitants of Hindostan,Sir WiLLiAM 
Jones says: “Nor can we reasonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abased soever the Hindoos 
may now appear, that in some early age they were 
splendid in arts and arms, happy in government, 
wise in legislation, and eminent in various know- 
ledge.” — Such, it seems, was the impression left 
upon his mi/id, by the inquiries he had made into 
the former situation of the Hindoos. Their go- 
vernment we know to have been monarchical; [ b ] 
and the fundamental principle, which is observed 
to support every other Asiatic government, doubt- 
less supported theirs. The lands of the state must 
have been the property of the government, or, in 
other words, of the monarch who represented it. 
The analogy of Egypt, where this system was 
clearly established, suppoits this supposition ; and 
there are fads which seem to confirm it. 

In the Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. a translation 
from the Sanscrit is given, of two engraved metal 

[ b ] The monarchical seems the only form of government 
acknowledged by the Hindoos. It is thus mentioned in the 
ordinances of Mbku, translated by Sir W. Jonis, ch. vii, 
art. iii. 44 Since, if the world had no king, it would quake 
on all sides through fear, the Ruler of this universe therefore 
created a king for the maintenance of this system, both reli- 
gious and civil." And article 8 : *• He [the king] is a pow- 
erful divinity, who appears in a human shape." 

r 3 platei, 
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plates, which appear to have been the instruments 
of a gift of land \ the one found in the earth at 
Tanna, the capital of Salset, and the other at the 
fort of Mongheer, in Behar. The first seems to 
have been a donation of land for religious pur- 
poses, doubtless from a king, or rajah, as the 
style of it seems to imply that no other persons 
were the givers of land. It strongly inculcates 
the merit of bestowing land in this manner ; and 
denounces vengeance against those, kings who 
resume it, or take back any property that has 
been dedicated to religion, or religious men ; im- 
plying, indire&ly, that this power had sometimes 
been exercised by kings. I shall transcribe the 
passages which impress my mind with these ideas. 
“ Gold was the first offspring of fire ; the earth 
is the daughter of visbnu ; and kine are the chil- 
dren of the sun : the three worlds, therefore, arc 
assuredly given to him who makes a gift of go/tf, 
earth, and cattle .” — “ The earth is enjoyed by 
many kings, by Sagar, and by others : to whom 
soever the soil at any time belongs, to him, at 
that time, belong the fruits of it.” [ c 3— “Exalted 
emperors have given land : this is the true bridge 
ofjustice for sovereigns . From time to time, O 
kings ! that bridge must be repaired by you. He 
who seizes land given by himself, or by another 

[ c ] This seems to refer to the possessory right of the oc- 
cupant, or husbandman. 

(sove- 



(sovereign), will rot among worms* himself a 
worm, in the midst of ordure.” — f< By seizing 
one cow, one vesture, or even one i^p’s-breadth 
of ground, a king continues in hell till an univer- 
sal destrudion of the world has happened.” — “ A 
granter of land remains in heaven sixty thousand 
years j a disseizer, and he who refuses to do jus- 
tice, continues as many (years) in hell.” — From 
the general tenour of these quotations, it may be 
inferred, that the donation of land was confided 
to royalty which fixes where the property con- 
centred. The translation of this grant, occupies 
frofn page 248 to page 253 5 but it is filled with what 
to most readers would appear mythological jargon. 

The other instrument is entitled, in the Re- 
searches, u A Royal Grant of Land, engraved on 
Copper, found among the Ruins at Mongueer i 
translated by Charles Wilkins, Esq. j” from 
which I transcribe what follows : “ Be it known, 
that 1 have given the above-mentioned town of 
Maseeka , whose limits include the fields where the 
cattle graze, above and below the surface, with 
all the lands belonging to it ; together with all 
the mango and madhoo trees \ all its waters, and 
all their banks and verdure \ all its rents and 
tolls ; with all fines for crimes, and rewards for 
catching thieves. [ d j In it there shall be no mo- 

[ 4 1 This appears to be an enumeration of the revenues and 
advantages attached to the qMmu pretty of land, or the 
property whiqfc was vested in the soveteign, 

F 4 
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; no passage for troops ; not shall any 
4>0c take from it the smallest part. I give like- 
^ise everything that has been possessed by the 
aervantsof the rajah. [ e ] I give the earth and sky, 
as long as the sun and moon shall last j except, 
however, such lands as have been given to God 
and to the brahmans, which they have long pos- 
sessed, and now enjoy. [ f ] And, that the glory of 
my father and mother, and my own fame, may be 
increased, I have caused this saason (edid) to be 
engraved, and granted unto the gfeat Botho 
Bkehkoraato Meesro, who has acquired all 
the wisdom of books, and has studied the btads 
(scripturesfunder Oslaayono, who is descend- 
ed from Oupomonyobo, who is the son of the 
learned and immaculate Botho Bor aahoraato, 
and whose grandfather was Botho Busworaa- 
to, learned in the bcads> and expert in perform- 
ing the jog” (sacrifice). [ g ] — “ Know, all ye afore- 
said,** 

{*] This seems to refer to lands assigned as salary to the 
officers of the government, or the prince. 

[*] This passage seems to be explained by the extracts 
made from the preceding grant. Doubtless the giver was fear, 
ful of rotting among >wormt iso the misfit cfcrdnre, and of (on* 
tinning in Mi till the universal dettruftion of the world t if he 
had happened to touch any thing that had been given before 
to Got* and the brahmans. 

£*} From the circumstances here detailed* this gift of land 
was made to a learned brahman ; the merit of which ia thus 
stated in the ordinances of Mxitv, ch, vii. agt. 84 and 85. 

“ An 
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said, 1 ’ (the persons to whom the grant its a ddn t w 
«d } a ; very numerous list of designations), ** that 
as bestowing is meritorious, so away de* 

serves punishment ; wherefore, leave it as Jim* 
granted it. Let all his neighbours, and those wb$ 
till the land y be obedient to my commands. What 
you have formerly been accustomed to perform 
and pay, do it unto him in all things. ”[ h ] — This 
appears to be an absolute gift of land (that is, of 
the proprietary right that was vested in the sove- 
reign, which must be distinguished from the pos- 
sessory right vested in the ryot or occupant) made 
by the king, or rajah, to a learned brahman 5 
which points but dearly where the property of 
land, in the most extensive sense of the Wordt, 
was placed : and the reader will observe, that the 
donor expresses some distrust of the future con- 
du& of the officers of government under his suc- 
cessors, by stating the merit of giving, and the de- 
merit of taking away, and urging them to leave ii 
as be had granted it ; as if he were conscious that 
they might hereafter, in virtue of the sovereign 

** An oblation in the mouth or hand of a brahman, ii far bet- 
ter than offerings to holy fire : it never drops, it never die^ 
it is never consumed. A gift to one not a brahman, produces 
fruit of a middling standard ; to one who calls himself a brah- 
man, double; to a well. read brahman, a hundred thousand, 
fold ; to one who has read all the wdai, infinite.'* 

O The date is the 33d Satnbot , ami 1 1st day of the month 
Mtturga, being twenty- three years before Cueist, says die 
writer of article* 


power. 
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powtr, resume it* It also appears that this gift 
of the absolute property , does not at ail affedt the 
possessory prnffprty ot those who till the land ; upon 
whom he lays his commands, that they will pay 
onto bin what they have been accustomed to pay 
to government. [ 4 | 

In Egypt and in Hindostan, not only landed 
property, but every thing else, seems to have been 
hereditary. 1 do not find that in any other of the 
Asiatic states, these peculiarities existed. Upon 
this circumstance alone, I conceive, the advan- 
tage which those two countries enjoyed beyond 
all the other Asiatic states, of possessing landed 
property, with all the benefits which are annexed 
to it, and which result from it, depended. When, 
in the book of Genesis, we are told that the people 
told to Joseph their lands for food, it appears 
to me, that it must have been the possessory pro- 
perty that they sold ; at least this would be the 
case, if the fifth part of the produce, which Ph a- 
' a AOjt laid up against the years of scarcity, was 
the rent payable to him for their lands ; and such 
seems to have been the case : and when Joseph 
restored the people again to the possession of their 
land, renewing or establishing the obligation 

[*] ! da not find, in the Researches, any remarks made 
upon ihtv' engraved plates* which have any reference to the 
state of landed property ; but many upon the mythological 
digression*, whkh occupy by far the greatest part of the us. 
script ions. 
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upon them to pay a fifth part of the atmtiaVpfO-* 
duce to Pharaoh, 1 apprehend he gave them 
back their land, as they spm bcfordWfo have held 
it in hereditary possession. So that, from these 
circumstances, it would appear the lands of Egypt 
were possessed by the tribe of husbandmen nearly 
upon the same footing that the ryots in Hindu* 
sran possess tiyir lands. If such were the circum- 
stances under Joseph's management, the same 
would also be the circumstances under Sesostris, 
when he made a new division of the lands, proba- 
bly, upon the occasion of making an allotment 
of land to the military, or, possibly, only for the 
purpose of improving his revenues ; he would re- 
place the occupiers of the soil, or the hereditary 
husbandmen, in the same situation that they 
were before. Indeed it appears to me, that the 
profession of husbandry being hereditary , necessa- 
rily involves these circumstances; because, the 
state depending upon this class of people for the 
revenue which the land produces, the father, 
whose sons are bound to keep up the profession of 
husbandry, ought certainly to furnish them with 
the means of exercising it : so that this state of 
possessory property seems to result from the insti* 
tution of hereditary husbandmen \ and the one be- 
comes a natural consequence, or attendant of the 
other. [* | In this wav, l account for the twofold 

cxist- 

There it a passage in Diodoki's Sicvlli, b. i. a. *. 

c. is, 
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existence of Unded property in Hindostan, which 
1 have distinguished by the terms, absolute pro- 
perty, entitlitlg to the r^pt, and existing in the so-* 
tereign, who may transfer or assign it ; and pos- 
Jtssory property , liable for the rent, and existing in 
the husbandman (ryot ', or occupant, under the 
obligation of cultivating it, so as to produce rent 
or revenue to the state, or its substitute; which, 
being constitutionally hereditary, and also trans- 
ferable, is to all intents and purposes property ; 
but always subservient to, and dependent upon, 
the person who is absolute proprietor of the same 

lubjea.L'J 

In 

C. 15, which represent* the class of labourers or husbandmen 
as taking the lands which belonged to the king, or the priests, 
or the soldier!, at a moderate rent for a time, to cultivate 
them. The rent of the king's land, which was the whole 
country, except whjt wan allotted to the priests and the sol- 
diers, was fixed at a fifth part of the produce ; 1 suspetf, there- 
fore, that the temporary leases should, in this passage, be 
confined to the lards of the priests, and perhaps also of the 
soldiers, if they did not labour their own land'. Upon this 
sub jell, the reader will exercise his own judgment ; but with 
rtsjvv^co Hindostan, whatever the cjuse may be, the fall is 
indisputable. 

I 1 ] 1 know not it the terms which l have made use of, be 
the most proper for the purpose of marking this dutinAion of 
landed property in Vlirdostan. AU that I am anxious to esta- 
blish, is, that such a Jnhntfh* a&ually exists; and that, 
when a prir.ee calls the ryot,^or occupant, who has the here* 
Hilary, transferable, but conditional, property of ihe land, 

for 
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In dire& opposition, therefore, to the pradHce 
and the prejudices of Europe, the immediate la- 
bourers of the soil, who, among the ^hglo-Saxons 
and the Anglo-Normans, and all till other barba- 
rians of the north, were the degraded slaves of so- 
ciety, in ancient Hindostan were the most fa- 
voured subjects of government, being the onljr 
permanent possessors of land, which they held by 
perpetual hereditary tenures in small allotments* 
or farms, immediately and diredtly under the au- 
thority of the prince, with only the intervention 
of the officer, through whom the rents were paid 
to government. An intelligent writer, who gives 
the most direft information on this subjeft, ex- 
presses himself, in respedl to the present Hindoo 
establishments, in the following manner : “ The 
ryots, who are the husbandmen, or peasantry, 
hold diredlly of the prince, by immemorial usage, 
as perpetual tenants in capite ”* — This allusion 
Xo the feudal tenures of Europe, is attended with 
some perplexity ; because the tenants who held 
in aifite of the princes in Europe, were exclusively 
military tenants ; and this expression never was 

for the pur)XHC of cultivation and the production of rent, the 
owner, he by no means renounces his own proprietary rights, 
by which he claims the rent, and on the failore of which he 
may, as the abiAute preprutor, transfer the pnntiorj property 
thus forfeited to another. We shall see afterwards, however, 
with how much rcluCtancc this was done. 

• Ckakt on Zemindarry Tenures, p, i and 2, 

applied. 
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applied, in feudal times, to socage tenants, nor any 
atber possessors of land. Mr. G r a n t’s meaning, 
fiowever, ^sufficiently obvious, and, as he applies 
it, perfe£Hy just. But there is always some risk 
in applying the technical phraseology of one coun- 
try to the peculiar institutions of another; and 
tbemoreso, in this instance, because there are a 
let of feudal vassals in India, who a&uaily hold 
land, or draw the rents of it, by the tenure of mi- 
litary service y under the denomination of jngheer- 
4ars\ but the«e tenures, like the beneficui of, or 
fiefs of Charlemagne, were but temporary, or life- 
tent assignments, of Mahomcdan institution, anti 
wot hereditary possessions, like all the institutions 
of the Hindoos. Every person who has visited 
that country, knows that the whole Hindoo peo- 
plc arc divided into casts, and that professions, 
and even offices, as well as property, are here- 
ditary. This allotment of land, therefore, among 
them, appears to be but a branch of a general in- 
stitution. 

[*] The Mjraru stare mnv now be reckoned thl' only 
independent Hindoo government that exists in Hindostan. 
In the second volume of the Astatic Researches, there is a 
short account of if, translated by Mr. Wilmam Chambers, 
in which I find the following observation: “ When one of 
th. it chiefs that hold employments, or j.ighccn, <&c.dics, his 
•on, though of inferior abilities, or an infant, succeeds im- 
mediately to the employment, the business of which is con- 
duced tv a deputy till he becomes of age, and the monthly 
stipend, or js^hcer, &c. is given to his family and rcla. 
lions." 

The 



The rent of the lands in Hindostan, consti- 
tuted (as it did in every other Asiatic govern- 
ment) the revenues of the prince, and was collect- 
ed by particular officers, who, according to one 
account given of them, were called choudries ; f m ] 
but it is very immaterial under what name they 
might be distinguished : they were, in rcspeA to 
duty, the same officers who are at present called 
zemindars, who were checked and controlcd in 
their officiaf conduct ; so highly important, both 
to the subjeft and the state ; by another set of 
officers, who have obtained the name of canongoes: 
at least, I think, there is great reason to suppose, 
that this system of collection and control, which 
the famous Hindoo financier, Tudor Mull, 
established in the reign of Akbkr, was founded 
upon the ancient establishments of the Hindoos. 
These two classes of officers formed the coUcftors 
and controllers of the public revenues in Hindoo 
stan ; but the duty of the last, seems principally 
to have been directed to the protection of the 

["] I frame ribe the following passage from Sir Chaixis 
JR OUsES Dine rtat ton on the Landed Property of Bengal, ** Af 
far as can be asccrtalnctCfrom the narrations of history, it 
appears that, in times prior to the irruptions of the Mabo. 
medam, the rajahs, who held their residence at Delhy, snd 
possessed the sovereignty of ttindostan, deputed officers to 
coIM their revenues {kherajej, who were called, in the In. 
dian language, choodries." — I bis information was conmrani. 
cated to the author by Mvsza Mohs or, “ * magistrate of 
fl tensive learning, and unimpcachcd integrity/* 
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basbeadmao. from the oppressions or impositions 
d£ die former. [°] It appears to me that, amon£ 
the Hindoos, both those appointments would be 
hereditary ; because, even under the Mogul go- 
fernment, being vested in Hindoos , they were 
allowed, generally (and, in the one instance, ///- 
variably )> to be so continued ; in compliance, I 
presume, with the habits of that people ; among 
whom, from the existing practice of the Maratta 
Hate (the only really independent Hiitdoo govern- 
ment in Hindostan), offices, as well as professions 
and property, appear to have been hereditary. They 
were paid by the government, either by a salary, 
or allowance in money, or by a portion of land 
exempted from the payment of rent : it would ap~ 
pear, 1 think, that this last mode was the most 
prevalent ; and, in this case, the land being an- 
nexed to the hereditary office, would create a spe- 
cies of hereditary property. When the choudr\\ or 
zemiddar , had no land allotted to him, he would 
be paid in money ; and, to simplify this payment, 
be would be desired, in place of receiving his al- 
lowances back from the treasury, to retain *a cer- 

[*} The ordinances ofMBNU »ay,%h. vii. ait. 80 : ** Hi* 
(the king'?) annual revenues, lie may receive from his whole 
dominion*, through bu olUefon.'* — Art. 81 ; tf Here and 
there he mute appoint many sort* of intelligent supervisors, 
who may inspect all the a£U of the officer* engaged in hi* 
business."— I he general principle seems here to l>e laid down ; 
the modification was probably the system which was revived 
by Tuooa Meet. 
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tain proportion of what he collected} which fans 
since been regulated to one-tenth part of die rent 
that it was his duty to realize ; forming, in the 
language of Europe, a commission for the trouble 
of collection. But European prepossessions, in 
reaped to landed property, have made this stifle 
tenth more than equivalent to the other nine- 
tenths ; in right of which the property has been 
transferred, by their influence, first in theory , and 
afterwards in praflice t from the government to the 
zemindar. * 

It has astonished me, that in the speculations 
upon the Mogul government in India, a reference 
has not been made to the decided and charade* 
ristic distinctions which mark, by opposition, the 
Mahometan from the Hindoo institutions. With 
such a criterion, it is impossible to err. All the 
institutions of the Mahomedans, mode by, and 
conferred upon, Mahomedans , are personal ; all the 
institutions of the Hindoos appear to have been 
hereditary ; insomuch, that where they have been 
adopted by the Mahomcdan government, and are 
appropriated to Hindoos , the hereditary ' rule seems 
to have been adhered to. Wherever these distinc- 
tions apply, the inference must be decisive and 
certain. All the military appointments, including 
the higher offices of the Mogul government, 
where supreme authority and command are de- 
legated, assuredly were of Mahomedan institi* 
tion 5 and not one of them was hereditary. But 
o fhe 
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the agricultural and financial arrangements, under 
the immediate agency of Hindoos, are continued, 
teven under the authority of the Mahomedan go- 
vernment, generally by the hereditary rule of suc- 
cession. I find this to be a delicate subjeft, as it has 
excited much disputation, both in India and 
Europe, respedling, in particular, the zemindarry 
appointment . I do not enlist myself under either 
party ; for, unluckily, the dispute has acquired 
the violence and the virulence of a party diffid- 
ence, which never fails to drive opponents so widely 
asunder from one another, that the middle ground, 
where truth may be found, is deserted. To me 
it appears, that each of them have stated fa&$ : 
but that they have deduced erroneous conclusions 
from those fadts. It cannot be questioned, that 
the rule for conferring zemindarry appointments, 
by the authority of the Mogul government, has, 
in general, been hereditary succession*, the appoint- 
ments having been very constantly to persons 
who were of the family of the preceding zemin- 
da ft, I may, at random, say, that not one in 
twenty have been appointed under different cir- 
cumstances. The adoption of this pradtice ap- 
pears to me to have arisen, in the first place, 
from the appointment having been originally 
borrowed from the Hindoos ; and in the second 
place, and principally, because it was at first en- 
tirely confined to Hindoos , whose customs were 
therefore followed. But to infer, from this cir- 
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cumstance, that zeniindars were the l4a&propri*» 
tor* of their distrids, appears to me a very gross 
error. There can be no question, that the ape 
pointment of a zemindar is an office. To deny 
this, appears to me like denying that a man has a 
nose upon his face. The refutation is effeded in 
the same manner : we point to the nose ; we point 
to the zernindarry sunmtd. Of the two, the evi* 
dcnce in the last case seems to be the strongest ) 
¥ upon the feature in question, the word nose 
is not written ; but in tljc situnud , the word office 
is expressly written, and the appointment declared 
to be an office. Neither can there be any doubt* 
that the Mogul government reserved to itself the 
power of conferring this office upon whomsoever 
it pleased ; but it was the common pradice (as I 
suppose, from the causes before assigned) to ad* 
here, generally, to the family, or hereditary sue* 
cession. Examples enough can be produced, of 
deviations from this pradicc, to establish the au- 
thority which the government could and did ex- 
tTcise upon this head, of departing from the rtyle 
of hereditary succession which it commonly ob- 
served : but still the pra&ice was by much too 
general, to be supposed to proceed from the 
chance or casualty (which occurs in other govern- 
ments) of continuing to a son the appointment 
which his father had held, without any special 
motive tor following this rule, which was by no 
means congenial to Mahomedans. If such were 
o 2 the 
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the motHe, why was it confined to the appoint* 
ment or office held by Hindoos t Why did it not 
fKtend to the appointments appropriated to Mabo- 
medms , as frequently and as generally ? Can this 
be alledged ? Is there, in this respelt, the small* 
est degree of comparison between them ? — Cer- 
tainly not ! So general an effed could not exist 
without a cause. 1 have assigned what appears 
to me an adequate cause, which; at the same 
time, is consistent with the fads that are stated by 
both parties ; but upon this the reader will form 
his own judgment. The suhjed will again occur, 
to undergo a more minute examination. 

The first Mahomedan invaders of Hindostan 
were instigated by religious zeal, and inflamed by 
avarice, making conquests to plunder and destroy, 
and being impelled equally by religion and the 
love of lucre, to despoil the pagan temples, and 
to appropriate the jewels and the golden images. [/] 

When 

Sultan Manmood, of Ghizni, who was the first sue- 
«Wul Mahomedan invader of Hindostan, soon after succeed- 
ing his father, Svbactagi, “ made a vow, if ever he should 
be blessed with tranquillity in his own dominions, to tom 
his arms against the idolaters of Hindostan which vow he 
most religiously kept. His long and prosperous reign was a 
constant succession of successful invasions ; returning after 
each back to Ghizni, loaded with golden images and trea- 
sures. From in Nagracut, “ he brought 700,000 

golden dinars, 700 (each maond about forty pound 

weightj of gold and silver plate, forty maunds of pore gold. 



When the tribute of homage was required by 
them from a native prince, it consisted in a sub- 
sidy, for which the prince alone was accountable ; 
and there was no interference on |Jhe part of tile 
conqueror with the internal financial arrange&ents 
of his state. During the inroads rather than the 
conquests of the Ghiznian and Ghorrean invaders, 
and even during the more completely established 
Patan government, the same system was, in ge- 

in ingots, 2000 maunds of silver bullion, and twenty maunds of 
various jewels, set, which had been collc&cd from the time 
of Bimc." — In the next invasion, he brought twenty milljofu 
of dir ms, 53,000 captives, 350 elephants, besides jewels, 
pearls, and precious effects, which could not be estimated. 
After many profitable incursions, one very arduous expedi. 
tion he seems to have undertaken from motives purely reli- 
gious ; for the image which was the objeft of it, was made of 
stone ; but it was an idol of great fame, and of great magni- 
tude. After crossing two deserts, and fighting several very 
perilous battles, Mahmood was at last successful : he took 
Deo, and got the formidable S*m*at in his power, who was a 
stone idol, five yards in height, upon whom the conqueror 
was resolved to wreak his vengeance, by breaking him to 
pieces. But what was the astonishment of the operators , 
when the belly of the image was (bund to be filled with dia* 
moods, rubies, and pearls l A part of this idol was carried 
to Ghizni in triumph, and a part was sent to Mecca. “ It wu 
a custom among these idolaters," says Fekishta, “ to wash 
S*m*at every morning and evening with fresh water from 
the Ganges, though that river is about 500 crores (1000 
miles) distant." — In tbe temple a bell was susp ended by a 
golden chain, which weighed forty maund*. —Dow's Ferish- 
ta, vol. i. 
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neral, continued. Where the lands were ap« 
prb^riated by the conquerors, as they seem to 
have been in the neighbourhood of Delhy and 
Agra, and in*. the fertile trad between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, the Hindoo husband- 
men seem to have jfeid their rents into the impe- 
rial treasury, or to the agents of the government, 
through the channel of Hindoo colledors; and 
even where Mahomedan governors, or viceroys, 
had supplanted the rajahs of the country, in pro- 
vincial situations, the Hindoo officers, corre- 
spondent to the zemindars, were employed by 
them JtQ colled the rents and revenues immedi- 
ately from the husbandmen; for which duty 
hardly any of the Mahomedan adventurers ivould 
be found duly qualified. In general, such men were 
soldiers of fortune, perhaps incapable of writing, 
and totally unacquainted with the manners, the 
habits, and the prejudices of the ryots. In the 
English version which Colonel Dow gives of I ; e- 
jusHta’s history, 1 found no dired evidence of 
i circumstances ; but a literal translation of a 
in that author, with which I have been 
favoured by a gentleman well qualified to give it, 
states this matter past dqiibt, and gives, at the 
same time, a striking pidurcof the circumstances 
attending the possession of land in Hindostan at 
that period ; which was during the reign of All a- 
ul-dikh, who assumed the designation of Se- 
(under Sam, or the Second Alexander, He had 

acquired 
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acquired the government by the murder of his 
sovereign, Sultan Jelal-ul-dibn Firose, to 
which he seems to have been instigated by the 
possession of great wealth, acquired from a suc- 
cessful invasion of the Decan ; and he trusted 
that it would support him in Jps usurpation. His 
government was at first tyrannical, but vigorous, 
repelling all attacks that were made against hinT." 
He then gave way to unbounded expence and 
dissipation, consuming more than the revenues of 
his empire.. Under these circumstances, he list- 
ened to the suggestions of some advisers, who 
pointed out the danger that was likely to arise 
from predominant abuses; , the principal of which 
seemed to be the accumulation of wealth and 
power into few hands. This seemed to alarm his 
apprehensions, and to prompt an immediate ex- 
ertion of his fortitude and great vigour of mind. 
He determined to accomplish a complete revo- 
lution, both jm respecl to himself and his govern- 
ment, in order to multiply his own resources, and 
to cut off all the attainments of individuals. 
prohibited the use of wine, and spirituous 
to which he had been much addicted, and me 
the example himself, by abstaining from them : 
he allowed no marriages Without his particular li- 
cense ; no private meetings without his leave : he 
seized upon the wealth, and confiscated the estates, 
of Mussulmans and Hindoos, without distinction, 
appropriating their riches to himself; reducing 
g 4 ai! 
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atl his subjects to the same level of poverty, and 
cutting off all emoluments of office. Then fol- 
lows the passage before alluded to, which is trans- 
lated in these words : “ After the above regula- 
tions, the Sultan wished also to introduce into the 
country, rules for making the collections, both 
from the poor and opulent ryots ; so that the au- 
thority which the mocuddims” (latterly subordi- 
nate officers, or agents of the zemindar, who col- 
lected, and were accountable to him for the landr 
rents of villages ; but possibly at that time they 
might be independent collectors, and pay the 
rents immediately to the Mussclman officers of 
government) “ and cboudries” (latterly the sub- 
ordinate collectors of small districts, under the 
zemindars ; but at the time alluded to, 1 imagine 
they were substitutes for the zemindars) " exer- 
cised over the inferior ryots, might be abolished. 
He therefore ordered that one-half of the pro- 
duce should be confiscated, ascertained by measure- 
ment ; and reduced the mocuddims and cboudries 
to the level of the mass of ryots $ so that the opu- 
Jm might not throw the burden from themselves 
bn their poorer neighbours ; and the fees previ- 
ously collected by the mcvddms, for their own 
behoof, were now received into the exchequer.” t 1 ] 

The 

M The translation of this passage by Dow, it in the fol- 
lowing words : “ He ordered a tax of half the real annual pro. 
4oct of the lands to be raised orn all the empire, and to be 

rego. 
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The hi&torUn afterwards mentions, that so hard 
did these regulations bear on the mocuddims and 
(boudrie s, that whereas “ formerly they rode on 
horseback, clad in armour, or clothed in rich, 
dresses, and Amused themselves in hunting, like 
the nobility, their wives were now obliged to hire 
themselves out ks servants.** 

This passage appears to Ae to be replete with 
information. The objeft pf Alla-ul-dien 
was to impoverish ail "ranks of men, and to aug- 
ment the riches and the revenues, and exalt the 
power, of the sovereign. We know not what 

regularly transmitted to the exchequer. He appointed oflL 
ccrs to superintend the collectors, who were to take care that, 
the zemindart should take no more from the poor farmers than 
In proportion to the estimate which they had given in of their 
estates ; and, in case of disobedience or neglcCl, the superin. 
(cndants were obliged to refund the overplus, and to pay a 
fine for the oppression." — I am informed that Colonel Dow, 
who had not a pcrfeCt knowledge of the Persian language, 
made his translation of Ferishta's history through the aid 
ofhis moonshies (Persian instructors), with whom 1 well know 
he passed much ofhis time ; and that they explained to him, in 
the Moor language (the common dialed of the comity, In 
which be was more conversant) such passages in the history 
as he did not clearly understand. Comparing the above with 
the literal translation, it has very much the appearance of 
such an explanation as a raoomhy was likely to give it. It 
must be recollected, that the official terms of finance were not 
then so well known as they are at present, especially to mill, 
tary men. Alla-vi-dim reigned twenty .three years, and 
died A. D. 13 id. 


the 
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the established rent of the land was, immediately 
before this arbitrary ad of his administration; 
but, as some of the ryots are represented to have 
been comparatively wealthy* it must have been 
moderate. Under the Hindoo government, the 
Ayeen Akbery states the rent of the land to have 
been only a si::th part of the produce ; and, ac- 
cordingly, in the ordinances of Menit, the ryots 
or husbandmen, are represented as employing ser- 
vants under them. [‘] In the ordinances of the 
Ptwdits, we find that, from thi* circumstance, 
viz. live moderation of the government rent, land 
was sometimes let by the possessory owner, or 
ryot, to a sub-tenant ; and, in this case, the pri- 
vate rent was generally the same which the owner 
paid to government, viz. a sixth part of the pro- 
duce.* Under these favourable circumstances, 
the situation of the ryots in Hindostan might be 
something similar to that of respc&ablc yeomanry 
in European countries; and their relative situa- 

[’] The following article, which ascertain* this circum- 
stance, seems at the same time to shew the footing upon 
which these owner* of the land held their hereditary posses, 
•loss : “ If land be injured by the fault of the farmer himself, 
m, if ht failt to me it it Jttt tim*, he shall be fined ten times 
as much as the king's share of the crop that might otherwise 
hare been raised ; but only five times as much, if it was the 
fault of hit un-emu, without his knowledge."— Cb» viii. 
art. *44. 

* Ch. xiii. of Share* in the Cu!ti\ ation of Land. 

tion, 
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tion, in respcft to one another, would be betttf 
and worse, according to the capacity and indus- 
try of the individual but the reader will observe, 
that they never could become great land proprie- 
tors , even upon this footing, because thei# por- 
tions of land seem to have been limited; since it 
required a particular gVant from government to 
hold a possessory property involving the allot- 
ments of many ryots ; which formed what has 
been called a talookdarry • Alla-ul-uien raised* 
the government rent to one-half of the produce; 
which was a pretty sure mode*of impoverishing 
the ryots. I make no remark upon the different 
mode of expressing this transadion in the two 
different translations. The reader, I think, will 
allow, that by whatever name it is mentioned, 
the assessment must have been a full and adequate 
rent for the land, or rather what may be styled a 
rack-rent . it also appears, that the Hindoo col- 
ledors here mentioned, were themselves ryots ; 
and that, upon being stripped of the advahtages 
they had before derived or exaded, as fees of of- 
fice, from the poor ryot3, they were reduced from 
great opulence and ostentation, to poverty and 
humility. 

Towards the close of the Patan government, 
in the disgraceful and oppressive reign of Sultan 
Mauummud, son of Ybas-ul-dien Tuglick. 
Shah, the following pidure is drawn of the 
country, by the pencil of the historian ; 44 The 

farmers 
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farmers were forced to fly to the woods, and to 
maintain themselves by rapine. The lands being 
left uncultivated, famine began to desolate the 
whole provinces; and the sufferings of the people 
obliterated from their minds* every idea of go- 
vernment and subje&ion,” — “ About this time,*’ 
it is added, “ the taxes {rents) were so heavily 
imposed, and cxa&cd with such rigour and cru- 
elty by t he t officers of the revenue, that the whole 
extent of -that fertile country between the two 
rivers, Ganges and Jumna, was particularly op- 
pressed. The farmers, weary of their lives, in 
one day set fire to their own houses, and retired 
to the woods with their families and cattle.” The 
vindi&ivc monarch hunted them down like wild 
beasts, and without mercy destroyed many of 
them. In this reign, it is mentioned, that Nu- 
zeret Khan, a Mahomcdan, “who had taken 
the whole province of Bidder at one crore of ru- 
pees, finding himself unable to make good the 
contract, rebelled.” — The following arc the mea- 
sures which were adopted by the Sultan, for re- 
instating the country : “He appointed an inspec- 
tor, for the regulation of all that related to hus- 
bandry, by the name of amicr-kobi , wh$> divided 
the country into distrids of sixty miles square, 
under a sbdhiar % who was to be answerable for 
its cultivation and improvement. Above a hun- 
dred sheikdars received their appointments at 
once, and seventy lacks of rupees were issued out 

of 
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of the royal treasury, to enable them to carry on 
their works.” But the death of Mahummud, 
which, after an unprosperous reign of twenty* 
seven years, took place A. D. 1351, seems to 
have prevented tfie result of this measure from 
being recorded, 

^he successor of Mahummud was FiroIb 
Shah, a monarch seemingly intended by Provi* 
dence to compensate, in some degree, for the 
ruinous measures of his predecessor. He appears 
to have given the whole attention of an ingenious 
and well-regulated mind to the restoration of agri- 
culture. He formed a great variety of canals 
across the country, between the Ganges and Jumr 
na, to answer the double purpose of cultivation 
and water-carriage ; and, by cutting through a 
high ground, and changing the direction of a 
river, he brought water to the sterile country of 
Serhind, and rendered it fertile. 1 do not find 
any circumstances mentioned, that throw light 
upon his financial arrangements. After a reign 
of thirty-eight years, the historian thus enume- 
rates his benefactions to mankind : “ He built 
fifty great sluices, forty mosques, thirty schools, 
twenty caravameras, a hundred palaces, five hos- 
pitals, a hundred tombs, ten baths, ten spires, a 
hundred and fifty wells, a hundred bridges,” &c. 
.He died A. D. 1388. It is observed by Fkrish- 
ta, that, during his reign, “ Bengal became, in 
a great measure, independent of the empire, pay- 
ing 
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mg only a small acknowledgment annually, by 
way of present. He exalted no other terms of 
the Dccan; so 'that these two great members 
were now lopped off from the government of 
Delhi.”* 

. Nine years of civil wars and distrait ions succeed*' 
ed the reign of Firose Shah ; during which, 
the most of the governors of the pn&vinces, and 
the tributary rajahs, rendered themselves inde- 
pendent. These dissent ioris and divisions in- 
vited into Hindostan the arms of the invincible 
Tamerlane; who, in the year 1397, made a 
progress of conquest and lriassacre, from the Sind 
lo Delhy. No force that dared to oppose him, 
could withstand the regulated valour of his hardy 
Tartars, who were equally familiarized to fatigues 
and dangers. Of a very different description were 
the enervated cavalry of Hindostan ; and the in- 
fantry were composed of a rabble, whom to attack 
was to disperse. It appears to me, that all the 
Mahomcdan conquerors of Hindostan, owed their 
superiority over the Hindoos to the expertfea- 
valry of which their armies were entirely com- 
posed, who were generally formed of Tartar 
troops, or of some other people, bred lilc^thcm 
in a pastoral state of society. The troops of the 
native rajahs, on the other hand, consisted chiefly 
of infantry, with some elephants; perhaps they 


♦ FfriOit*, vol. i, from p. 

might 
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might be personally brave (so some of the nyoh* 
poots were represented), but without discipline* 
and therefore very easily discomfited, and put to 
the rout, by good horse. This advantage, espe- 
cially under such leaders as Tamerlane and 
Baber* seems to have been equal to what, in 
modern times, we have seen the military disci- 
pline of Europe attain over the same people* 
When Tamerlane arrived at Dclhy, being en- 
camped on the opposite side of the river Jumna, 
he crossed with only seven hundred chosen horse* 
to reconnoitre the city, which he intended to at* 
tack. Against this handful of troops, twenty- 
seven armed elephants, and five thousand infan- 
try, sallied out of the city. The elephants were 
attacked by a seled band (the heroes of Chighitta)* 
and their drivers slain : the unwieldy animals, 
recoiling upon the Hindoo troops, threw them 
into confusion, which the Tartars rendered com- 
plete, by charging with irresistible effed. The 
rout became general, and the havoc was rather a 
massacre than a battle. The nominal emperor 
made his escape from the city, which submitted 
to the conqueror. 

Tirft$ was the conquest of Iiindostan accom- 
plished by Tamerlane. But such an exploit 
never would have been deemed a complete con- 
quest by any other person ; as he prosecuted it 
no farther, abandoning the country, after the 
plunder of Delhy, and never returning to it again* 

It 
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It seems to me to have been a mere incursion* 
which produced no immediate change whatever 
upon the government $ and therefore it ought not 
to stand recorded as an aera in the annals of Hin~ 
dostan, nor to be regarded as the commencement 
of the Mogul Dynasty ; which, in my judgment, 
originated* in Sultan Baber. [‘J But the Mo- 
gul monarchs themselves have been proved to 
claim their descent from the invincible Tamer- 
lane, and to found upon his conquests their 
right to imperial sway ; a vanity which eastern 
writers have not failed to gratify. Upon the de- 
parture of Tamerlane, all the subahdarsof the 
different provinces relapsed into rebellion, and 

[•] If Tamerlane wrote a tuzuc (institutes), which was 
special to Hindustan, it indicates his intention to have csta. 
Wished hi* government there ; or perhaps it might have been 
applied to Chierr Khan's government, who acknowledged 
Tambrlane> supremacy, and sent him tribute : but the very 
existence of such a tuzuc seems to imply, that the one which 
has been translated into English, was not intended for that 
country, at least not j ptdclly, as some writers seem to sup. 
pose. The argument, of some parts of Akber's government 
having been modelled upon that of Tamerlane, is not con. 
elusive. The tuzuc was accessible to Akbek : h? t 
adopt the institutions of Tamerlane to whatever; wintry 
they were originally applied, in the mode of ascertaining the 
iaml.rents by measurement, Arbbr seems Co have copied the 
plau of Corah, king of Per ia, which was carried into cxeco. 
tion by his son Noor sheer van. In these remarks, I have 
nothing but consistency in view. In rctpcA to my own sub- 
jefl, it is a matter of perfeft indifference. 


started 
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Parted up again into independent princes, [ ( ] 
throwing off their allegiance to Delhy ; the go- 
vernment of which became circumscribed to the 
limits of a province, incumbered with the mock 
state of an imperial establishment. Whether a 
prescribed tradt of country was to be denominated 
a province y or an independent kingdom , depended 
upon the allotment of the land-rent, which con- 
stituted the essential revenue of the state : where- 
cvcr it concentred, it established sovereignty, un- 
rivalled and uncontroled by any internal compe- 
tition ! . When it flowed into the imperial trea- 
sury, the intermediate subahdar continued a 
faithful servant of the crown ; but if he intercept- 
ed it, and applied it to his own aggrandizement, 
lie immediately became an independent prince, 
completely absolute, in respedl to the country he 
governed, and only to be subdued by a power 
that was extraneous. 

Bet wee n the reputed conquest of Tamerlane, 
and the invasion of Sultan Baber, there elapsed 
a period of a hundred and twenty-seven years, [“J 

p] Guzcrat was ruled by Khan Azim Ziffbh Khan; 
Malva, by Belawib Khan ; Owde Kinoge, Kurrah, and Ji- 
onpoor, by BtiLTAN-ut-SwiRit Khaja Jchan ; Lahore, De- 
bulpoor, and Multan, by Chizbb Khan; Samrnana, by Gha- 
trr Khan; Beany, by Shews Khan, Bkv—Dows Fcrisbta, 
voL t». n. i. 

[*] Tambblane's conquest was accomplished m the year 
139S, and Babb* advanced to Delhy, A. D. 1535. 

H which 
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of Hindostan ; although, in the result, it did not 
produce a very material change in the circum- 
stances and situation of the empire. During that 
interval, nine nominal emperors had reigned at 
Delhy ; of whom four were distinguished for vi- 
gour of administration, and success; but what 
they did recover of the empire, was again losr, 
through the imbecility of their successors. [' ] 
Sultan Ibrahim, the last of the Patan emperors, 
succeeded to two successive vigorous administra- 
tions, but did not himself possess correspondent 
abilities. In a reign of twenty years, lie had to 
struggle against the opposition of brothers, and 
refra&ory omrahs. Nevertheless, at the time 
when Baber invaded Hindostan, he is said to 
have been master of the country from the Sind to 


[*] These emperors, in the order in which they succeeded one 
another, were, Mahhood, whose reign had been interrupted 
by the invasion of Tam hr la nr, and who resumed his situa- 
tionatDcIhv upon T amerl a nr's departure; DowlatKha.v, 
an infant; Chubb Khan, whom Tameblanb left viceroy 
of Moultan, Lahore, and Dibulpoor, and who assumed the cm. 
pire in the name of Timur Shah, and even remitted part of 
the revenues to Samarcakd : he governed with great abi- 
lity ; — Mubarkcr Shah, his son, was also one of the dis- 
tinguished emperors ; Mahummood Soar ; Alla-ul-dikn ; 
Bbloli Lodi, whose abilities were very superior ; his son, 
SecuvnR* Shah, who was enterprising, capable, and gene- 
rous ; ,<nd, lastly, Ibrahim, who tell in battle, and was sue- 
cccdcd l>y lj abb r, , 

Behar, 
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Behar> and able to bring five hundred thousand 
men into the field * but they could ndt be com- 
pared in discipline and valour to those whom Ba- 
ber commanded. 

Sultan Baber, after a life of various fortune, 
checkered by the extremes of disaster and success, 
but always distinguished, on his part, by vn- 
dauntcd resolution and persevering enterprize, 
having at last possessed himself of the states of 
Cabul and Candahar, made inroads into Hindo* 
stan, as if to ascertain the strength and genius of 
its defenders, before he ventured to put all to the 
hazard, by advancing into the heart of the coun- 
try. Upon such occasions, he distributed the 
booty that was acquired, among his soldiers, to 
attach them to his service, and to interest them 
in his undertaking. At last, observes the histo- 
rian, “ Barer, having in several adions perceiv- 
ed the inferiority of the Patan troops to his own, 
determined to delay no longer his final attempt 
upon the empire.” — In the year 1525, he ad- 
vanced into Hindostan, without staining his pro- 
gress by indiscriminate slaughter, as the remorse- 
less Tamerlane had done t his army, consisting 
only of thirteen thousand horse, who were habi- 
tuated to service. The Patan emperor, Sultan 
Ibrahim, advanced from Delhy at the head of 
a hundred thousand horse, with a thousand ele- 
phants, to oppose him. The advanced guard of 
Baber's army was defeated, and driven back * 
h a and 
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tad the approaching conflict bore a very threat' 
tiling aspcdt. But Baber mustered all his reso- 
lution, and exerted all his skill. He had ordered 
chains to be made, with which he linked his guns 
to one another, that the enemy’s numerous troops 
might not charge through them. The superior 
discipline of the Mogul cavalry is thus mention- 
ed by Ferishta : " So formidable were the Mo- 
guls to the Patans, from their known courage and 
steady order, that the emperor’s unwieldy column 
began to break, and turn thin, before they came 
up to the charge, which was dire&ed at the cen- 
tre of the Mogul army.” — Such an undisciplined 
and dastardly attack, would animate the valorous 
exertions of the Moguls. Ibrahim was killed, 
and his multitudinous army completely put to 
the rout ami viftory proclaimed Baber the Em- 
peror of HinJostiw, The comparison of this to the 
former invasions of that country, was drawn, it 
seems, by Baber himself, who, like Oesar, em- 
ployed his pen upon the subjeft of his own mili- 
tary enterprises, and is thus referred to by Fe- 
rishta : “ This conquest of Hindosran, as Ba- 
ber himself writes, in his commentaries, was cer- 
tainly superior to that of any former conqueror., 
Sultan Mahmood, of Ghizni, was not only a 
powerful emperor, but the country was at that 
time divided into a number of kingdoms^*] which 

greatly 

[**] This is a fa& of some importance. Mabnood's go, 

vernov: 

nt 
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greatly facilitated his enterprize. Shah-ul-dien 
Giiori brought an army of 120,000 men with 
him, when the kingdom was not so powerful. 
The like may be said of Timur, who ravaged 
Hindostan, when it was torn to pieces by civil 
commotions. But the army of Sultan Baber was 
but a handful, in proportion to that of Sultan 
Ibrahim, who possessed all the countries between - 
the Sind and Bchar, and could bring 500,000 
men into the field j while Baber only possessed 
the poor countries of Cabul, Buduchshan, and 
Candahar, the revenues of which were very in- 
considerable.” — Of the treasury, which was very 
rich, Ferishta says, Baber u reserved not a 
single dinar to himself, but divided it among his 
omrahs and troops,*' displaying, upon all occa- 
sions, that generous profusion which seems con- 
genial to a splendid military chara&cr ! [“J Ba- 
ber’s prudence and gallantry defeated a combi- 
nation of the provincial governors to oppose him } 
and the country, as far as Ibrahim’s authority 
had extended, gradually submitted to his govern- 
ment. In the year 1530 he died. Two circum- 
stances are mentioned of him, which mark at 

remment of Ghizni commenced A. D. 997, and continued 
till the year 1028 ; at which time it appears, from this pat. 
•age, that Hindostan was composed of independent kingdoms, 
governed by their re*peiti\c rajah*, or kings. 

[*] l acknowledge that this observation U exceptionable, 
and that there have been ber&i who were tcrubi . 

»3 
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once the goodness of his heart, and the excellence 
of his understanding : “ He so often pardoned in- 
gratitude and treason/* says Ferishta, or his 
translator, " that he seemed to make a principle 
of rendering good for mV.” — u Whither soever he 
marched or rode, he always had the road measured 
after him.”[ r ] 

In the account that is given of Sheer Shah, 
who dispossessed the succeeding emperor of his 
crown, some circumstances are mentioned, which 
illustrate the state of land property at that 
time in Hindostan. Sheer Shah was originally 
named Ferid. His father was a Patan, or* Af- 
ghan adventurer, of the name of Hassen, upon 
whom the subahdar of Jionpoor, in the reign of 
Sultan Sec under, had conferred a jaghcer, for 
which he was to maintain five hundred horse, for 
the service of government. Hassen sent his eld- 
est son, Ferid, to take charge of this jaghcer, 
remaining himself at Jionpoor with his benefac- 
tor. Upon receiving this charge, Ferid formed 
to himself the resolution of executing his trust 
with attention and justice ; and “ when he arrived 
at his jaghcer,” says the historian, M he a&ually 
put his resolution in pra&ice, by rendering jus- 
tice to the poor, and reducing to order such of 
the zemindars as opposed his authority. He, by 

[»] Alexander the Gieat, according to Pliny, took two 
geographer*, Diognetvs and B/eton, with him, in hit «, 
{•edition into Alia, to measure and describe the toads. 

this 
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this means, had his revenues pun&ually paid, and 
bis country well cultivated.” — From this passage 
of the history it would appear, that the two per- 
gunnabs which formed this jaghcer, were under 
Hindoo regulation, in resped to agriculture and 
finance ; the rent being collected by the Hindoo 
colledors, here styled zemindars, who had doubt- 
less an allotment of land rent-free, or some pecu- 
niary allowance, for their maintenance. When 
Hassen advanced iu years, he became attached 
to a concubine, who prevailed upon him to re- 
move Ferid from the management of his jaghccr, 
and to confer it upon her own son, who was named 
Soliman ; which was accordingly done: and 
Ferid took the common road of other adventur- 
ers, by repairing to the court. He there acquired 
the friendship of Dowlat Khan, who making 
a proffer of his service, through his interest with 
the Emperor Ibrahim, Ferid stated to him, 
44 that his father was now in his dotage, and wholly 
guided by an artful mistress, who deprived both 
himself and his brothers of their patrimonial inhe- 
ritance , and had procured the jaghcer for her own 
spurious offspring; that if Dowlat would, there- 
fore, by his interest at court, procure the jaghcer 
sunnud in his name, he would promise to pro- 
vide for his father, and maintain, five hundred 
good horse, for rhe service of the empire.” — 
This application was made, but was refused by the 
emperor, who expressed some indignation at the 
h 4 attempt 
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attempt of a son to supplant a father: but upon 
the death of Hassen, which happened soon af- 
terwards, the jaghcer was conferred upon Ferid. 

After this successful acquisition, application 
was made to Ferid, in behalf of his brother So- 
liman ; to which he replied; “ that he would 
willingly give him a proper share of his father's in- 
heritance ;[*] but that he must be excused from 
parting with any of his power.” — About this time, 
the title of sheer-khan was conferred upon Ferid, 
on the occasion of his having very gallantly killed 
a tyger ; by which appellation he was thencefor- 
ward distinguished. Sultan Mahvmmud, su- 
bahdar of Jionpoor, having been induced to be- 
friend the claims of Soliman, required Sheer 
Kiian to give up a proportion of his jaghecr, as 
of right belonging to Soliman, “ Sheer Khan 
returned for answer (in the words of the transla- 
tor of Ferisht a), “ that Mahummud was very 
much mistaken in this matter; that there were 
no heritable estates in Hindostan, among Maho* 
medans j for that all lands belonged to the king, 
which he disposed of at pleasure : that as he him- 
self had a personal grant of his jagheer, his bre- 
thren were entirely out of the question ; that he, 

[*] The inhtrtia'ttt* both from what is said here, and what 
Is stated in the literal translation from Fs*ishta, which foL 
lows, was confined to mwtabtt and not applied to 

the succession of land among Mahpracdani at that tune in 
IJjAdottan. 

how* 
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However, had already consented to give his bro- 
ther So li man a part of the money and moveables , 
according to law.** [*] — I am told, that this trans- 
lation is not correct ; and 1 am favoured with the 
following, a* literally the words of Ferishta: 
“ It is not the custom of the country, that landed 
estates should belong to any one: this is the 
empire of Hindostan: on whomsoever the king 
confers a jaghccr, with him it remains. The 
custom of the sultans has ever been to cause the 
wealth of deceased persons to be divided among 
their children, in conformity to the Mahomedan 
law ; but to confer authority only on those capa- 
ble of exercising it wisely.” — (Averse). — “ No 
one seizes on an estate , as an inheritance ; it is 
only acquired by the point of the sword.” — Ac- 
cording to this translation, a jaghccr is a landed- 
estate \ and landed estates do not belong to any one ; 
but arc at the disposal of the king. “ No one 
seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance.” — I 
suppose, by the Mahomedan law ? — YVc have 
the authority of Ferishta, also, for zemindars 
being upon this very estate, whom some writers 
will have to be the land proprietors . The jaghccr* 

[*] Possibly this version may contain the explanation of 
Colonel Dow’s Persian instructors upon the passage ; or he 
inight dress it, as be thought it would be intelligible to Eu- 

ropeans. The peculiar t us toms of a country ate embarrassing; 
10 a translator, who wishes to convey an idea of them to per- 
sons vs ho arc unacquainted with them. 
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dar and they must settle this point between them ; 
and we have seen how Sheer Khan settled it i 
Doubtless there were likewise ryots upon this 
estate, who are styled by the princes themselves, 
the owners of the land . L b 3 How are all these, 
proprietary claims to be reconciled to one an- 
other ? — I shall repeat my ideas ; and leave the 
reader to his own determination. The absolute 
property is the king’s, entitling him to the rent ; 
which he transfers to the jaghcerdar, for the sup- 
port of a military force, to be employed in his 
service \ and during the continuance of this obli- 
gation, the estate is the jagheerdar's. But this 
estate “ no one seizes on as an inheritance." — Upon 
this very estate there arc ryots , and there are ze- 
mirniars. The ryots, who are Hindoos, hold the 
heritable possessory property of limited allotments 
of the land ; for which they arc bound to pay the 
rent : which rent the zemindar colicds, and is 
accountable for to the king, or his substitute* 
This account appears (to me, at least) to tally 
with every thing that is said, in resped to land, 
of the sovereign, the jaghcerdar , the zemindar , and 
the ryots. \V ith resped to the subject in dispute, 
Mahummud forcibly dispossessed Sheer Khan 
of his jaghcers j but the history informs us, that 


[ fc ] Innumerable are the passages from the institutes and 
tdifts of princes, that might be quoted in support of this as- 
sertion. For Tank* lake's authority, see p. at, part I. In 
the sequel, numerous examples will occur. 

Sheer 
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Sheer JtirAtf, having joined the sabahdar of 
Kurrah, under Sultan Baber, obtained from him 
a military force, with which he drove out Ma- 
hummud, and got possession of his jagheer, to 
which he added some other pergunnahs. 

Sultan Humaioon, the son and successor of 
the great Baber, was overpowered by the tran- 
scendent abilities and genius of Sheer Khan; 
who, by a regular plan of artful ambition, and a 
successful exertion of the highest political and 
military talents, advanced, step by step, until 
he was enabled, first to rival, and then to conquer, 
* his sovereign ; whom he compelled to quit the 
empire, and take refuge in Persia. He then stepped 
into the vacant throne himself, and, under the title 
of Sheer Shah, assumed the entire government 
of Hindostan. i c ] During the five years that he 
reigned, he filled Hindostan with his glory, leav- 
ing behind him great and memorable traces of 
his government, [ d ] His death, which was occa- 
sioned 

['] Prrishta observes, that “ Sheer Shah very pru- 
dently divided the kingdom of Bengal among a number of 
omrahs, independent of one another, and appointed Kazi Fa~ 
%iur t a native of Kurrah, famous for his learning and policy, 
to superintend the whole.” Vol. ii. p. 1 6 $.— Ever since the 
reign of Fiaosr Shah, the po*so»*ion of Bengal seems 10 have 
conferred independency. SqKBft Shaii became first inde- 
pendent there himself ; and the wealth of that government 
probably contributed to elevate him to the mosnud. life 
own experience would therefore dictate this policy* 

£•] «* From Bengal and Scmtargaum to Sind, or Nil-ab, 

which 
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sioned by An explosion of gunpowder* made way 
for the restoration of Humaioon ; who having 
obtained an escort of troops from the king of Per- 
sia, advanced into Hindostan; in the superior 
provinces of which, he for some time supported 
himself, until the dissent ions among the claimants 
to the succession of Sheer Shah, occasioning 
discontent and division, many of the subahdars 
became disposed to renew their allegiance to the 
son of Baber . But above all, the prudence, cou- 
rage, and consummate abilities of By ram Kuan, 
the instrudor of young Akber, had the most 
decided died in restoring the affairs of Humai-. 
oon. The armies which were sent to oppose him, 
he defeated ; and at last, in a decisive battle, 
which was fought near to Scrhind, where the two 
emperors stood opposed to one another, and 
where young Akber is said to have shared in the 
engagement, the destiny of Seconder Shah was 
determined; and Humaioon was restored, by 
vi&ory, to the possession of his crown. He was 
immediately proclaimed Emperor, at Deihy, and 
very wisely confided the reins of government to 
the trusty and able hand which had rc-condudcd 


which is i$cocrorcs M (about 3000 miles), " he built can. 
tansarics at every stage, and dug a well at the end of oerjr 
croie.” — He established horsc.posts. — M Such was the public 
security during his reign, char travellers and merchants, 
throwing down their goods, went without fear to sleep on 
the highway,”— Voh ii. p. 170, 
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him to the throne, f*] But, in the succeeding year 
(A. D. 1555), the inoffensive and virtuous Hu-. 
maioon, in consequence of an accidental fall, 
suddenly expired ; and as his son Akber was as 
yet but thirteen years and nine months old, By- 
RAM Khan continued to conduft the affairs of 
the empire, in the capacity of regent. 

44 The first order issued from the throne,’* says 
Ferishta, in the version of Colonel Dow, “ af- 
terdispatching the letters of proclamation, was to 
prohibit the exa&ion of pesheusb from the farmers, 
to let all goods pass toll-free, and to prevent the 

[*] The following circumstance is stated in Catrou’s His- 
tory of the Mogul Empire, which was founded u|xrn the me- 
moirs of Mavouchi, who was forty years in the capacity 
of physician to Atjrunwzbbe : ** The first thing AmayvM 
(Humaioom) did, after he was settled on rhe throne, was to 
reward the faquir chadaula, who firsr brought him the news 
of the death of Chuck a (Smfer Shah), reconciled the nj:r.dt 
of the people, and gained hint the affections of the greatest 
part of the Indian lords. r Hic king granted him an ftiau in 
fee t contrary to the laws of the kingdom, and confirmed it to 
his posterity for ever. The descendants of this illustrious 
faquir are the only Mahomcdan* of all the empire, who are 
possessed of any real estate, or can claim a property in lands. 
This is a curious particular, resting upon the authority of 
Manouch! ; and I see 00 cause for questioning the truth of 
the fafts which he asserts upon his own knowledge, namely, 
the circumstances that existed in the reign of Aorl’ng/.rbv ; 
from which it would appear, tint this may be considered as 
the first instance of a grant of lard to a Mahomedan, of the 
kind called aUnmgka % or hereditary. 

inju- 
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injurious pra&ice of pressing labourers to the 
war/Ti— ' This order was calculated to give the 
most favourable impression of the commencing 
«eign; which was afterwards distinguished equally 
by glory and wisdom. It is foreign to my present 
view, to enter into the military achievements 
and heroic exploits of Akber. He very soon as- 
sumed the entire management of his own govern- 
ment, for which he was so pre-eminently qualified* 
-One after another, he reduced the subahs and pro- 
vinces to complete submission ; and, at last, every 
where established his undoubted proprietary right 
to the territorial possessions of his empire. I/] He 

then 

p] I am informed, that this last circumstance is not au- 
thorised by the original. '1 he remark upon this passage is : 
** There is no mention made by Fer^uica, in the beginning 
of Akber'* reign, of abolishing the custom of pressing la- 
bourers into the inilit.try service. lie abolished tolls, amt 
certain presents usual on a new accession.” — It is extraordi- 
nary, what could induce a trimdaror to nuke such an addition, 
without any foundation. As the Persian books of India arc 
all manu'Vripts might not one copy contain a passage w hich 
was omitted in another? 

[»] I re. state here, that the proprietary right of the sove- 
reign consisted of the disposal of the lards, and the receipt of 
the rents, l his might be held by the native prince, or ra- 
jah, who only paid a tribute to the emperor. But if this tri- 
bute was with-hcld, the country was exposed to be re-con- 
qoered, ami totally subdued; in which case the sovereignty 
of the raj.ih was transferred to the emperor, who, of course, 
became the rcc* U or of the ai .d the disposer of the land* ; 

right* 
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then entered upon the important and arduous task 
of reforming and regulating the whole imperial 
land-rents and revenues throughout his domi- 
nions, and of establishing them permanently upon 
fixed, general principles, to prevent that fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty to which they had hitherto 
been liable, and to protect the ryots from oppres- 
sion. For this purpose, he had not recourse to 
the agency of Mahomedans, which might have 
overborne and scared the timid and superstitious 
Hindoos ; but with that penetrating discernment 
which could distinguish genius and character, he 
. selected rajah Toorel, or Tudor Mull, whose 
faithful, accurate, and judicious discharge of this 
important duty has rendered his name immortal. 

The merits of Tudor Mull were not confined 
to his financial attainments : he was a Hindoo, 
of the chaytriya, or military, tribe, and had dis- 
tinguished himself in the service of the emperor 
as a brave soldier, and a consummate general. 
When Akber made choice of him to regulate 
the finances of his empire, he not only manifested 

right* invariably attached to Asiatic sovereignty. To pre- 
vent his own governors, or subahdars, from usurping these 
rights, which constituted independence and sovereignty, F*. 
fttSHtAsays: i€ It was a maxim with Akbkr, to change the 
governor* of the provinces every three year*, to prevent their 
acquiring too much influence in the countries under their com- 
mand, and to shew the people that the royal authority pre- 
vailed through all departments of the empire/* — Vol. ii. 
p. 182. 
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liis discernment, by selecting the individual, but 
bis judgment, by preferring a Hindoo for this pe- 
culiar duty, to a Mussulman. The subjects who 
were to be benefited, or injured, by these arrange- 
ments, were all Hindoos ; and the agricultural 
and- financial departments, so intimately connect- 
ed with one another, were the attainment and 
formation of that ancient industrious people, who 
continued to be, even under the Mahomedan go- 
vernment, the sole objeCts, and the immediate 
agents, of their operation. The Mahomedan 
chiefs, who were the conquerors of Hindustan, 
were half-civilized barbarians, proud only of the 
occupation of arms, and unacquainted with the 
complicated attentions which are requisite to rea- 
lize the fruits of the husbandman's labour into 
the treasury of the prince. At first they only re- 
ceived a tribute, in the form of a subsidy, from 
the native rajahs who continued to hold the ab- 
solute government of their own states; and even 
when some of those states were taken under the 
immediate government of the Mussulman con- 
querors, ‘by substituting themselves in the place of 
the Hindoo rajahs, and assuming the right to re- 
ceive the land-rent, or revenue, which was all that 
was necessary to complete the revolution, they 
did not attempt to make any alteration in the 
modification of its production, or payment. 
Folly sensible of their own incapacity, they would 
tc careful to preserve the agricultural and rcvc- 
11 nue 
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nuc arrangements which eiUted amb'ftg the Hm- 
doos ; regarding that people as the hive of indus- 
trious bees, whose labours were to produce the 
wax and the honey . [ h ] But in some of the iattef 
reigns, there might have been considerable devia- 
tions from the original plan of management, and 
the exactions were greatly increased. Under the 
reign Of Sultan MahumMOd ben TuolicShau^ 
when the Hindoo ryots deserted their habitations, 
and took refuge in the woods, they must have 
been cruelly oppressed, and possibly the exadiotis 
were made, undoubtedly they were enforced, 
through Mahorriedart agency. ['] The intelligent 
and philosophic Firose Shah would probably 
corrett those errors. In the reign of Sultan Ibra- 
him, which immediately preceded Baber*s con- 
quest, zemindars are mentioned by Fkrishta, 
as a part of the establishment of those landed 
estates which constituted jagheers $ and this cir- 
cumstance seems to imply that the Hindoo 
agency, in the colle&ion of the land-rents, was 

[*] According to this allusion, the Mahomcdans were the 
drones of the society ; but unluckily the drones were armed 
with the stings, contrary to the apiary constitution. 

[•] From the translated account of this reign, there ap- 
peared to me some foundation for this cow fusion ; but 1 urn 
informed that the original docs not support it. The cfleA ft 
desertion, however, was very likely to arise from this cause. 
Of the superior Mussulman agency, there can be no question, 
which might be equally severe upon the Hindoo CoUe&ors, an£ 
ihe ryots. 
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then prevalent . [ k ] But great defefts and irregu- 
laxities, as well as verj^ gross abuses, appear to 
have prevailed in the revenue department, even 
under Akber, previous to the last arrangements 
of Tudor Mule,! 1 ] 

The approved system of this enlightened finan- 
cier, probably owed its principal excellence to a 
partial adoption of the ancient Hindoo establish- 
ment* which he judiciously combined with Ma- 
, homedan appointments ; placing the operative 
agency in the first, and the power in the last ; 
and forming from these discordant parts an har- 
monious uboU — as the genius of Charlemagne 
combined the ancient Germanic constitution (which 

[ k ] This alludes to what is said on the subject of Shier 
Khah’s jagheer, when he had charge of it in the lifetime of 
hit father.— P. 39, +0, 41. 

H In a translation from u Memoirs of the Year 982, of 
the Hegira t extraded from the Mtunukheb at T auric (histo. 
rical collections) of Ajul Khadrr Bkdowni,” with the pc. 
fmal of which I have been favoured, I found the following 
passage, describing the abuses which prevailed in the revenue 
department, previous to the adoption of Tudor Mull’s last 
improvements. After describing a former arrangement, it 
is sit’d, " these institutions were, however, subsequently dis. 
regarded, and the oppressions of the crarin (officers performing 
the duties of zemindars) had depopulated several districts, 
whence the ryots dispersed, after selling their children. The 
revenues were suddenly diminished, and the crories becoming 
obnoxious to rajah Tu 00a Mull’s regulations, many died 
‘ corpora) chastisement, and others in the course of their 
imprisonment.’* 

w4s 
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was founded upon the principle of individual free* 
dom) with the government of fiefs (derived from 
relative dependence) in ap complete a manner* 
that posterity has been deceived into a belief of 
their original co-existence, even in Germany; al* 
though such a combination was historically im- 
possible. [ TO ] Thus all the arrangements of Tu* 
no* Mull are now imputed to the Mogul go - 
varment , and regarded as Mabomedan institutions j 
although borrowed from, and conferred Upon, 
Hindoos , and the whole fabric of their structure 
rests upon the constitutional law of that people^ 
This justly-admired system of finance may be 
analyzed, by applying the criterion of inheritance , 
before mentioned, to the different appointments 
of which it is composed. In the first place, the 
hereditary right of the ryots to the lands which 
they occupy and cultivate# .it founded Upon the 
constitutional law of the Hindoos ; which seems 
to stand opposed to the general pra&ica o£ Ma- 
homedans, in resped to landed property. Wt 
have seen, from the testimony of F*RiSHTA,that 
among the Mahomedans, 44 no one seizes upon 
a landed estate, as an inheritance.” ['] — But Ma- 
homedans 

[*3 If this illustration should not be clearly mteUifthftjr^f 
the reader, an explanation of it will be found in the last pit 
of this wovfc. 

[*) In Colonel Dow's translation, this seems to be ren- 
dered, " There were no heritable estates in Hlndostan 
i s among 
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homedans might, and afterwards did (as did also 
Christians)* acquire the hereditary possession ofland 
upon the potlab tenures of the Hindoos, by pur- 
chasing them from the ryots, with the permission 
of government, or its agents j in which case they, 
in fad, became (in resped to the government) 
ryots, or husbandmen, accountable for the land- 
rent due to the sovereign j or, by acquiring a 
larger extent of the same species of hereditary 
possession, they became what are called talookdars. 
In either situation, they were the perpetual te- 
nants of the crown, and equally liable for the 
land- rent. 

The officers of government, who were to have 
the most immediate intercourse with the ryots, 
or husbartdmen, and whose particular duty <jvas 
to colled their rents, and encourage their in- 
dustry, were what have been called eboudries , and 
entries, and afterwards zemindars who were in- 
vested with coercive authority over them, to en- 
force the cultivation of their lands— upon which 
the produdion of rent was to depend — and to 
yield them, at the same time, their protedion. 
They were Hindoos, and the original appoint- 
ment must have been of Hindoo institution. In 
every period of the history of Hindostan, there 
appears to have been Hindoo coiiedors of the 

among Mahomedans j‘* which shews how he understood it, 
•ad probably how it vu explained to him by his Persian in. 
sttadors, who were learned men, and natives* 
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land-rents for government. These circumstances 
account to me for the hereditary rule of succes- 
sion being followed, in general, even under the 
Mahomedan government, in conferring the ap- 
pointment of zemindars. That it was not made 
absolutely hereditary, like the canongoe appoint- 
ment, probably proceeded from the circumstance 
of clandestine emolument being so much attached 
to it ; which might determine the wise insti tutor 
of the Mogul system of finance to make it a sun- 
nud, or charter appointment ; if it was so con- 
stituted by him. At any rate, it is known that, 
since the reign of Aurungzebe,* the appoint- 
ment has been made in this manner. [°J Under 
the cemindar, whose importance was proportion- 

* A. D. 1659. 

[•] I had occasion to observe before, tbit the temfadarfy 
appointment has been a subject of contention. The point 
contended is, whether zemindars were, or were not, the pro- 
prietors of the lands, of which they collected the rents ? The 
circumstance of the office having been generally conferred 
upon persons of the same family ( proceeding, in my opinion, 
from a partial compliance with the customs of the Hindoos, 
to whom it was at first confined}, together with its relation 
to land, has given rise, in the minds of Europeans, to the 
idea of landed fro/ertj, as it exists in Europe ; so totally 
different from its existence in Asia! — Upon this subject, 
something has already been said ; and it will, in the sequel, 
be more folly discussed. With respeft to the history of dm 
zemindarry appointment, there may be some difficulty, and a 
latitude left to conjeftore. But as to the nature of the ap- 
pointment, since the adoption of the sunnod, 1 think there 
ought to be none, 

* • » 3 
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$A to the extent of his district, there were subor* 
dinate Hindoo officers, or agents, employed by 
him, and probably of his own appointment, who 
collected the rents of a small portion of country, 
ut of a village, which they accounted for to him. 
Since the word zemindar has been applied to the 
principal, the subordinate collectors have been 
denominated cboudries , and those who collected 
in villages, mocuddims. They were, in general, 
themselves ryots, and, on account of their offi- 
cial situation, are often styled the bead ryot of a 
small district, or village. 

The office of regulation and control, in respeCt 
to the sources and the quantum of the rent, or re- 
venue, so necessary and so beneficial for ascer- 
taining and preserving the respective rights, both 
of the hereditary tenant and the proprietary sove- 
reign, and for checking imposition on the part of 
tlie official collector, to which there were so ttSany 
temptations and inducements, was filled by offi- 
cers who have been denominated cawmgoes and 
putuaries* The canongoe was the principal, and 
the putwary the subsidiary officer, in the depart- 
jjpm t of control. These officers appear to rnc to 
have been of Hindoo origin : they were appro- 
priated to Hindoos \ and they have always been 
rigidly hereditary. Under these circumstances, 
it seems to be erroneous to call them Mabmedan 
ftppmtmerns . They formed a part of the system 
pf finance which was organized byTunoa Mull, 

ai^ 
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and san&ioned by Akber ; but I apprehend it 
was a part which that intelligent native of Hin- 
dostan borrowed from the institutions and prac- 
tice of his own country, appropriating them to 
Hindoos . There does not appear to be a single in- 
stance of a Mahomedan appointment, originating 
in Mahometans^ and appropriated to Mahometans, 
which was hereditary . Even the office of king waa 
Hindoo : the Mahomedans adopted it. The rela- 
tive duties of the canongoe and the putwary, are 
thus expressed in the Ayeen Akbery : " The put- 
wary is employed on the part of the husbandman, 
to. keep an account of his receipts and his dis- 
bursements; and no village is without one of 
these. The canongoe is the prote&or of the hus- 
bandman ; and there is one in every pergunnab”* 
They were paid by government, for these bene- 
volent purposes, and were essential to the encou- 
ragement of agriculture, and the consequent aug- 
mentation of revenue ; forming the most mark- 
ed feature in the financial system of Tudor 
Mull.[*] 

* Vol. i. p. 358. 

[’] It is somewhat extraordinary, that these officers are 
hardly mentioned in the text of Sir CHAftLts Boug«tom 
R ouse** Dinertati tar concerning Bengal. The troth is, their 
official existence to incompatible with the pr oprie tar y data* 
which ha assigns to the aemindar* ; and, acco^hngiy, 
the fetfttmd uttUmsmt was adflpfcd* (Jurfr CfmtSQ* *h* 
official conduct of xemindar* h|t entirely ceased, 
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Jbeonly a twelfth part of their crops, and % fiftieth 
part of their personal profits, must be an eighth of 
their crops in a time of distress, or a sixth, which 
h the medium ; or even a fourth , in great public 
adversity : but a twentieth of their gains, on mo- 
ney and other moveables, is the highest tax. Serv- 
ing men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by 
their labour, but at no time pay taxes.** [ f ] — There 
seems to be some incongruity in this statement, 
respe&ing the land-rent, an eighth being applied 
to a time of distress ; and yet a sixth styled the 
medium. This easy rent, which was all that the 
possessors of land paid, made the situation of the 
husbandmen much more affluent than it has been 
under the Mogul government. They are accord- 
ingly mentioned in the Ordinances of Menu, as 
having an establishment of servants ; and some- 
times - they fctt their possessions to be cultivated 
by air under* tenant. [*] When land was given by 

f f ] l have copied the whole of this article, which those 
who have given attention to the important subject of taxa- 
tioti, will probably admire. We have here the income-tax 
of the Hindoos, which was on t-jifiieth part, in common, and 
was mtritted to on c-toeewtiftb in the most necessitous times. 
The exclusion of the poor horn the payment of taxes, must be 
deeme d judkiow. The exaftion of labour might indeed he 
oppressive ; but the 138th article of the 7th chapter, regu- 
lates it s “ By low handicraftsmen, artisans, and smile men, 
who support themselves by labour, the king may cause work 
to be done for a itty ur tmth mnik." 

f*} See what it said upon this subjeft, p. 33. 
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the king to a learned brahmin, it was the lordsbtp, 
or the absolute property , involving the rents, and 
every other advantage the king himself enjoyed, 
that was given ; not the possessory property , which 
could only be vested in the vaisyu tribe, whose 
hereditary right it was, and who alone could con- 
stitutionally hold it ; except when individuals of 
the two superior tribes, ebaytriya (military), or 
brahmin (priests), were reduced by necessity, for 
immediate support, to perform the functions of 
the vaisyu tribe ; in which case, they became in 
reality husbandmen, performing the duties, and 
paying the rent due from that class. In like 
manner, the brahmin might, for support, assume 
the military chara&er ; which was indeed ordered 
to be his first resource. But no inferior tribe, ac- 
cording to the Ordinances of Menu, could assume 
the situation and funftions of one that was supe- 
rior :[■'! and it was only the plea of necessity, 

which 

♦ 

[*] In a treatise upon the Indian Clastet , by H. T. Cot** 
0K.OOKX, Esq. inserted in the fifth volume of the Astatic Re. 
searches, which contains, I suppose, the present customs, I 
find the following statement ; “ Although a man of a lower 
class is, in general, restricted from the ads of a higher clam, 
the tuirm is expressly permitted to become a trader, or a hot. 
bandman.” — “ Hence it appears, that almost every occupa- 
tion, though regularly it be the profession of aperticullr 
class, is open to most other classes ; and that the limitations, 
far from being rigorous, do, in fad, reserve only one peculiar 
profession, that of the brahma** ; which consists in teaching 

the 
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winch tolerated in the higher tribes this tempo* 
twy degradation ; so that it was not in the power 
of * brahmin, or chaytriy* Hindoo, to be at once 
th fb abiokH lord and the possessory proprietor > or, in 
European language, to be the landlord and the 
tnmt of the same land, [ u ] 

The rate of rent for land, established by the 
regulations of Tudor Mull, greatly exceeded 
the ancient establishment of the Hindoos * but, 
at the same time, it must be observed, that 

dfe xtJkj and officiating at religious ceremonies/’ — The Or. 
di cancel of Menu do not agree entirely with this : and, ac-* 
cording to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient Egyptians were 
much more rigid upon these subjclb. He says, that if any 
artisan interfered in the affairs of government, quitted his pa- 
ternal profession to engage in another, or attempted to em- 
ploy himself in more than one, he was severely punished. — 
I.i. *. a, ch, 15. 

(•} For the illustration of these peculiarities, I give the 
following extrafts ftom the Ordinantn of Menu, ch. x. 
art. 81 ; u Yet a brahmin, ufttblc to subsist by his duties 
Jjfrt mentioned, may live by the duty pf a soldier ; for that 
ft the next in rank."— Art. 8a ; 44 If it he asked how be 
must lire* should he be unable to get a subsistence by cither 
ff those employments, the answer is, he may subsist 4a, a 
mtttautUi *4f, applying himself, in person, to tillage, and 
attendance on cattle."— Art. 95 : 44 A military man in dis- 
fftta, may subsist by all these means” (the different avoca- 
ftoas of the wtfipa tribe), tf but at no time must be have it- 
towac to the highest, or sacerdotal funftioo."— In an. 97, 
it is said ; 44 He who, nutibiit discharges the dttrfts 

ff apothet class, immediately forfeits his own,’* 


move-. 
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moveable property appear* to fa ve been more gfe* 
nerally taxed by the Hindoos than by the Maho- 
medans; owing* probably* to the astonishing^*^ 
gress which mercantile transaftions had made 
among them at a very early perjpd,* & ad of these 
taxes, a proportion must have &Men upon the 
husbandmen, in addition to their land-sent* in 
common with the other members of the commu- 
nity i the only persons excepted from which* be? 
ing the learned brahmins, who were exempted 
from all taxation whatever. [ v ] A new rule of 
mensuration was, by the emperor’s authority* 
adopted ; and an accurate survey and measure- 
ment of the whole lands of the empire, excepting 
those of the Decan (which remained in a tributary 
state), was taken, ascertaining the qualities, as well 
as the quantities, of the cultivated land in every 
pcrgkMHob, or revenue division. [ w ] The land was 

dis- 


[*] Brahmin birth, and sacred literature, approximated 
the human being to the divinity, according to the ideas which * 
these Itmrnti brahmitn very assiduously and very successfully 
inculcated. u A king, even though dying with want, mutt 
not receive any tax from a brahmin learned io the ueiai ; 
nor suffer such a brahmin, residing in his territories, to be 
•Aided with hoofer.” Ord. of M*m. eh. via. art. 133. 
Whatever ought become of the king, this was taking special 
cate 0 i the brahmin ! 

{*] Ir appears that the lands had before been measured by 
Suita Sham and Se lim Khax, who are said in the Aj«u 
Akbtfj, to have abolished the custom of dividing the ciop^ 
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ittlwgui^hed in toitur different k jmh> or quality#/ 
Oftfae first and of the second sort, a subdivision wtt 
mrtde into three species, and a medium calcula-* 
tioti taken to establish the general produce, which 
being estimated in money, imt*third part formed 
the rent that Was to be paid to the crown. The 
marks of these kinds of land were, that the first 
sort required no fallow at all, and the second but 
very little. The other two sorts, which required 
from three to five yearfr rest, in order to be re- 
cruited for cultivation, made a proportional dimi- 
nution of rent from them necessary : so that 
the rebba, or fourth part of the valued producp 
of the whole, seems to have been considered as 
the general land-rent of the empire; [*] which 

was 

and to have nude a measurement of tlw cultivated lands, 
taking the relbn, or fourth, v f the valued produce, for the 
irnf. But Ak Bex. instituted the ilahee guz, which consisted 
of forty-one fingers, for the standard, and formed the bsgab t 
Or jtrrttS, “of sixty squares, which he made to consist of 
that number of tlahtt gtz ; M making the begah equal to 3600 
square gux j and adopting the plan of X v rsii rear aft, King of 
Persia, whose rate of rent, for the best of the land, he seems 
to have taken. 

(*] There is said :o be some doubt, whether this, or ahy 
general rate of rent, be expressed in the Ayer* Akbrry. fat 
Mr. Gladwin’s translation none appears. The author of 
the Inquiry tuts the Hate §f Zrmhdarty 7'< twrrt, thinks that 
Mr. Gladwin's copy of this book must, hi this particular, 
have been defcftivc. I am told by a gentfeman xopytmat 

in 
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ms dtetwd «hgif equivalent *> one hslf of the 
pjoduce, wben tskca in kind. [ T ] ■ Enough -ap- 

' W" 

in the Penien language, that a very slight difference 
writing of one word, produces a sense totally different lit 
ifce translation of the same passage ; which is the came of 
the disagreement on tliit occasion. Upon such a subje&, a 
penon who is no Persian scholar, has hardly a right to o §et 
4a opinion. Otic, circumstance, however, appear* striking 
to sic : as in the Ayttn Akbery tj $hc general rate of land-rent 
in every other country is particularly mentioned, is it not 
natural to expeft, that in such a work, the gtMtid rate of 
the land-rent of Hindostan should likewise havebehU stated t 
M*. Giant’s interpretation of this passage, therefore, gratu 
fits the expe&ation of a reader ; and it appears also to cor- 
respond with the specifications that are given. The follow* 
ing is the explanation I have tcceivcd, of the cause of dif- 
ference alluded to : rebba, the j urih t spelled ill the Persian 
with the same letter! as reja y or produce^ with the difference 
only of two points under the letter y in the last word, in- 
stead of one point under the b of the former/' * 

[*] A Persian writer, Khafi Khan, gives the following 
account of the rent assessment of Tudor Mull : u A new 
mode of collc&ing the revenues was also adopted, named 
bmtt*i (division) : the aggregate quantity of grafn produced 
m tho —Wnimnl and vernal harvests, by the sole influence of 
the periodical rains, underwent an equal division ; one half 
'*rtv*ndr d tb* labour 9/ the huibandmav , and the remainder 
wm a ppropr ia ted bp government. With respeft to vegetable 
prodbAfcns ased for culinary purposes, the sugar-cane, opium, 
ginger, and w bower agriculture requires artificial moisture, 
fend a wtp w a addition of the cultivator's disbursements, 

* The grmrciwJLof the mm» , must, I Husk, Two (k the choke of the 

it 



fNftos of this Assessment, wMthWriied the fouin 
d&ion for every subsequent 6nem Hindostan, to 
ti^iblish the very great proportion which it bore 
loathe genehil produce; and I leave the reader 
t<* judge, whether this assessment did not con- 
stitute a rent equal to the full demands of any 
land-proprietor ; and whether there was room 
left for the payment of any other rent to any 
other person whatever ? Indeed, in every account 
that is given of these revenues, the supposition of 
any other payment is precluded, by the express 
declaration that the rest of the produce belong- 
ed to the ryot, or husbandman. How impro- 
perly then arc the words tax , duty, and even 
quit’ rent, applied to this payment ; implying the 
supposition that (as in Europe) a greater pay- 
ment was to be made to some other person, 
who was the private proprietor ; but no such pay- 
ment, and no such person can, in Hindostan, 
be produced. The rent paid to government, was 
the only rent that was demanded from the pos- 
it was directed that one-fourth should suffice, when taken 
collcdively, and if separately, one-third, when taken from 
grain crops, and from one-fourth to onc.cighth from the more 
expensive productions, leaving the remainder to the ryot. The 
dues of government might also be collected from such crops 
in money, if judged preferable, in the proportion of the fourth 
of the estimated produce of each begah, &c. This mode of 
assessment, under the denomination of darn, or institutes of 
rajah Tudor Mum, , has prevailed in tfe records of the 
tauongoes, and regulated the taaim , or jummah 9 of the ryot, 
from its establishment to the present time. 
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sessor or hereditsfy tenant of the land. If the 
colledor assessed more, he was guilty of oppres- 
sion to the husbandman, and liable to exemplary 
punishment. Such, I apprehend, was the crim* 
of those crories (a species of zemindars) who arc 
mentioned by the historian Abdul Khadbr Bb- 
daoni, as having suffered severely in the reign 
of Akber, for being the cause of the depopula- 
tion of the distri&s ; of whom he says, “ many 
died under corporal punishment.** The injunc- 
tions on this head from the khalsa> or revenue 
department, are imperious and strong. 
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PART III. 


THE EMPIRE OF HINDOSTAN, AND THE CON- 
STITUTION OK THE MOGUL GOVERNMENT. 


T HE phraseology by which the writers of Eu- 
rope deceive themselves, as well as their 
readers, in treating of the Asiatic land-revenue, 
is dilated by European prepossessions. In Eu- 
rope in general, and in England in particular’ all 
cultivated lands are private property, and do not 
belong to government ; the rents of which are 
drawn by the individual proprietors; and any 
payments made from them to government, are of 
course, duties^ taxes> or a quit-rent : therefore these 
writers conclude, that whatever is payable to go- 
vernment from the lands in Hindostan,or in Asia, 
although it be the whole rent which the land pro- 
duces, must, in like manner, be denominated a 
duly, a taxy or a quit-rent. And, to increase this 
affinity, although the sovereign dispose of the land 
at pleasure, and give immediately from himself 
the most minute directions as to its cultivation 
and management, yet his proprietary rights are to 
be put upon the same footing with the present 
obsolete claims of the feudal system , in respcd to 

the 
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the monarchies of Europe, which ate altogether a 
fiaion. But surely there can be no fiftion in draw- 
ing all the rents of the whole lands composing an 
empire ? To make this similarity still more com- 
plete, a private proprietor must be found, and 
the zemindar most opportunely presents himself j 
who, although in respeft to power, one of the ii> 
fcnor officers of the revenue department, yet, be- 
ing a Hindoo, and his office therefore generally, 
though not absolutely, conferred in the order of 
hereditary succession ; being paid, too, when he 
had not an allotment of land for his subsistence 
(which 1 imagine to have been generally the 
case under the Hindoo government), [*] by a 

com* 

[•] I find, by the Ordinancei of Mttfu, that even the mi- 
litary commanders were paid in this way. The following 
quotations from that work will be deemed curious, in more 
respefts than one. — Ch. vii. art. 1 15 : f< Let him (the king) 
appoint a lord of one town with his district ; a lord of ten 
towns, a lord of twenty towns, a lord of a hundred, and a 
lord of a thousand." — Art. 118: “ Such food, drink, Wood, 
and other articles, as by law should be given to the king by 
the inhabitants ot the township, let the lord of one town re- 
ceive as his perquisite." — Art, 119: ” Let the lord of ten 
towns enjoy the produce of two plough Jandt, or as much 
ground as can be tilled with two ploughs, each driven by six 
bulls ; the lord of twenty, that of fat plough Jandt ; the lord 
of a hundred, that of a village, or mall town; the lord of a 
thousand, that of a large town ." — I infer the probability of 
other resident officers of tbe crown being paid in the same 
way. But the collectors are not mentioned in this work, as 
K 1 people 
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commission of ten per cent, upon the sum that lie 
colleftcd, seemingly to prevent a double transac- 
tion in the payment of his salary ; this one rupee 
out of ten , from the rents of the land, which the 
zemindar receives for colletting, not only the land- 
rent, but the other revenues of the crown, [ b ] be- 
- ing 

people of great consideration. Their importance increased 
with the magnitude of the distrids which were given to their 
charge j which were less and greater at different times, and 
in different situations : large zemindarries seem to have be- 
come, latterly, more prevalent throughout Hindostan, and 
in particular in the province or kingdom of Bengal. With 
resped to those governors of towns, an ordinance, follow- 
ing those already transcribed, viz. art. 123, gives but a 
bad impression of them ; — the words are : “ Since the ser- 
vants of the king, whom he has appointed guardians of dis- 
trids, are generally i knaves, who seize what belongs to other 
men; from such knaves let him defend his people.” — From 
hence it appears, that the abuse of power is not of a modern 
date. 

[ b ] It is material to observe, that the zemindar is collector 
of the customs and the excise, as well as of the land. rent. 
These do not appear to be the necessary adjunds of a great 
laud. proprietor in Europe ? I he zemindar appears to be the 
collector, or farmer, of the whole. This circumstance occa- 
sioned a minute to be delivered into council by the great and 
dignified chancier, who aded a part, of which he seems to 
have been unconscious when he revolutionized India, by 
establishing what has been called the permanent settlement with 
the zemindars. The following ex trad, which I believe to 
be authentic, manifests the deception which misled him, and 
which was $0 strong as to prevent him from deteding an ab- 

surdity, 
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ing interdicted, at liis peril, from augmenting imy 
one of these exaflions % constitutes him, in their idea, 
the proprietor : and the nine-tenths received by the 
sovereign, is deemed a duty , a tax, a quit-rent! 

In the year 1773, a parliamentary inquiry into 
the affairs of the East India Company, by the ex- 
amination of evidences, established the footing 
upon which landed property and land -rent Were 
then understood to exist, and to have always ex- 
isted, in Hindostan ; which appears to have been 
accurately just. But since that time, gentlemen, 
who were veterans in the habitudes of Europe, 
having been sent out in high situations, without 
any previous experience in India, the attempt has 
been made by them to reconcile the existing sys- 
tem of Hindostan to their local prejudices, by 
converting the peculiar appointments of Asia into 
the aristocratical establishments of Europe; and 

surdity, at the very time he was stating it. After admitting 
that zemindars “ had hitherto held the colleflhn of internal 
duties he observes : “ It is, 1 believe, generally allowed, 
that no individual in a state can possess an inherent right to 
levy a duty on goods or merchandize purchased or sold within 
the limit of his estate* and much less upon goods passing 
along the public roads which lead through it. This is a pru 
vilegc which the sovereign power alone is entitled to exercise ; 
and no where else can it be lodged with safety^'^-Which 
circumstance ought to hate informed the noble lord, that the 
zemtndarry was not an estate t but a distriH ; and that the 
zemindar was not a great land- proprietor > but an officer of go- 
vernment* 


K 3 
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by elevating the subordinate and dependent u* 
mindar, whose duty was to collect, or to realize to 
government the land-rent, as well as the customs, 
toils, and other taxes, into thereat and inde- 
pendent land-proprietor ; a charade r which never 
did at any time exist in Asia! [ C J and thereby to 
undermine the constitutional authority of go- 
vernment, and to destroy the proprietary rights 
of the ryots, or husbandmen, who, in Hindostan, 
always have been the immediate hereditary te- 
nants of the crown. After that time, a new lan* 


[*] The Dissertation concerning the Landed Property of 
Bengal (to which I shall immediately attend), mentions the 
landed interest in India in the following passage : " And, as 
to the zeipindars, I say decidedly, let them grow rich. The 
state will grow rich also, through the wealth of the landed 
interest!" — These are purely European ideas ! If the land- 
td interest be formed from the rents of the lands, it exists in 
the sovereign power, and not in the zemindars ; at least, in 
the proportion of nine to one ; and this proportion cannot be 
lessened, but by impoverishing the governing power, and 
finally supplanting it. The author of the Dissertation, how. 
ever, thinks otherwise ; and adds : “ We should regard it 
(the landed interest, existing in the zemindars), as the hen that 
lays the golden eggs * and it would be an idle frugality that 
grudges the expence of her being well fed.*’ P. 175. — I sus- 
peft, however, that the ryots will better answer the character 
of the hen ; tod that the zemindars will be found to be the 
weasels who suck the eggs. It would be a fatal mistake, to 
feed the weasel, in place of the hen. This substitution of a 
figure, for an argument, is but presenting a shadow in the 
place of a substance. 


guage 
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guage appears to have been adopted by the ser- 
vants of the East India Company abroad : feudal 
ideas float perpetually in their imaginations ; and 
the institutions of Hindostan are explained in the 
phraseology of a system which never could have 
any existence in that country. [ d ] All is allusion 
to the military tenures of ancient Europe : nor 
could the peaceable zemindar now know himself, 
accoutred and disguised in the garb of a feudal 
knight ! 

Such appear to me the circumstances that 
have given rise to the question respe&ing zemin- 
dacry property, which has occasioned so much 
altercation in India, and produced two publica- 
tions in Europe, by gentlemen who had resided in 
India * but who have adopted very different opi- 
nions upon the state of landed property there. 
The first is a work which I have already had oc- 
casion to mention, and is entitled, An Inquiry into 
tie Nature of Zemindarry Tenures ; and the other, 
which is a sort of reply to it, is entitled, Disserta- 
tion concerning the Landed Property of Bengal . I 
shall therefore, in referring to these works, men- 
tion them under the general designations of the 
Inquiry , and the Dissertation. 

[ 4 ] What ts here said, refers to the property of land, 
founded upon ancient hereditary fiefs ; which is the foundation 
of the aristocracy in Europe ; of which there is not a vestige 
in Hindostan, nor in any other of the Asiatic monarchies, 
notwithstanding the frequent allusion to it. 

K 4 
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When it is said, at-thc opening of the Inquiry , 
41 that the sovereign is sole, universal proprietary 
lord of the land, and that the ryots, who are the 
husbandmen, or peasantry, hold diredtly of the 
prince, by immemorial usage, as perpetual tenants 
in capite this assertion does not appear to me 
to deny the existence of hereditary property in India, 
any more than when we say, respecting feudal 
states in ancient times, that the king's military 
Vassals held their lands in capite of the crown. In 
both cases, the land was derived immediately from 
the sovereign ; in both cases, the property was 
complete, and hereditary in the persons to whom 
it was granted ; in both cases, there were certain 
conditions on the part of the tenants ; upon the 
failure of which, the land was forfeited, and re- 
verted to the crown. The only difference between 
these cases, consisted in the circumstances of the 
persons to whom the grants were given, and in the 
nature of those grants. The feudal sovereign, in 
general, preferred men of high rank, upon whom 
he conferred extensive possessions, for the purpose 
of raising military vassals ; but the Hindoo rajab> 
and, afterwards, the Mahomedan princes, conferred 
their tenures in capite (that is, immediate grants 
from the crown) upon the ryots^ or the socage te- 
nants (the husbandmen), in small portions, for the 
purpose of agricultural production, to increase 
their land-rent and revenues; by which their 
power would be proportionabiy augmented ; pre- 
ferring 
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ferring very small to very large proprietary estab- 
lishments the good policy of which, in respeft 
to the monarchy at least, the experience of ages 
seems to have confirmed. When the author of 
the Inquiry styles the sovereign in India, “ the 
proprietary lord of the land,” he, doubtless, al- 
ludes to the destination of the land-rent , which is 
paid into the royal treasury . Upon the subjeft 
of collecting the rents, there seems to be no dif- 
ference between the Inquiry and the Dissertation. 
Both writers declare the zemindars to be the col - 
lettors. ['] But, although they agree so far in the 
purpose and the use of this appointment, they are 
at variance respecting the nature of it; the one 
considering a zemindarry to be a hereditary pro- 
perty of land, and the other regarding it as merely 
an official appointment. 

The author of the Dissertation seems to deride 
the idea, of a simple ploughman being the imme- 

[ c ] The following passage from the Dissertation, establish** 
this point : «« But it is infinitely more consequential, when 
the chief revenue of the state is raised upon the land, without 
having recourse to the complicated system of taxes on general 
consumption, which prevail mostly in Europe ; to ascertain 
not only the praflical rules, by which that revenue shall be 
collected, but the chara&er and condition of the person* who 
are to gather it from the ground. tenants and cultivators, and 
pay it into the public treasury. Such were the zmfrdan and 
taUokdan, in their several gradations, throughout the ex- 
tensive dominions occupied by the British nation, in the pro. 
f incea of Bengal, Bchar, and Orissa.’*— Diss. p. 18 and 19. 

diate 
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diatc tenant of the crown ; regarding the inter- 
vention of a great land-proprietor as indispensable 
between them. Here he disdains argument, and 
seemingly reposes upon the prejudices of Europe, 
which were likely to support him. But, from 
what has been stated, respeding the tenures of 
land in general throughout Asia, 1 hope this will 
not appear so inconsistent as the Dissertation 
would represent it, When did the crown instrud 
the land-proprietors in England how to treat their 
tenants, and how to crop their fields ? When 
did it limit them, in rigid terms, not to dare to 
receive the smallest item from their tenants, be- 
yond a prescribed and regulated rent , in behalf of 
government , for every fradion of which they were, 
at their peril, to be accountable ? [ f ] Has either 
the author of the Dissertation , or the author of the 
Inquiry, received any such instrudions from the 
Dr ran of England (the Chancellor of the Ex* 
chequer) respecting their tenants; whom the 
Dissertation puts upon the same footing with the 
ryots in Hindostan ? [*J 

, The 

p] For these imtruflions, the reader is referred to the re. 
gulations contained in the Ayte* Akbery , and to two fir. 
fiiauns, which are esteemed authentic, that were issued by 
the Emperor AuauNoziBB ; of which copies are given in 
the Appendix, No. II. and III. 

The author of the Ditsertathw , upon this subject, as. 
***** : « It appears that my tenants, or his, might with 
propriety be called tenants m tafUe to the king.** 
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The point, against which the author of the 
Dissertation diredts the whole of his opposition, is 

the 

P. 73.— He may be aaked, Do ywtenami* or his, pay their 
rents to the crown? Do not you, or he, raise or advance 
your rents at the expiration of leases, for your own emolu- 
ment, or may you not do so ? Can zemindars do so ?— -The 
zemindar dare not demand any thing under the name of rent 
from the Tyots, but what is agreed for in behalf of govern* 
raent. Arc your tenant* so circumstanced ? — Zemindars have, 
it is true, clandestinely imposed taxes upon the c ronun tenants, 
which have been called aboabs ; and which, when discovered, 
have either been absolutely prohibited, or applied to the emo- 
lument of government ; forming an additional rent to the 
proprietary lord. Had the zemindars been the proprietors of 
their districts, they certainly might (like European proprie- 
tors) have raised their own rents openly, after paying the 
quit. rent to government ; but no such thing ever could be 
done in India. These circumstances occasioned minutes to 
pass in the Bengal council, when the perpetual settlement was 
determined upon, which it is amusing to read, from the state 
of perplexity they indicate in the writers. The gentleman 
(now ennobled), who knew perf<$ftly the effeft of these taxes, 
or akoabiy but chose to keep up the mystery, of which a com- 
plete explanation would have defeated the system altogether, 
sayst u The idea of the imposition of taxes by a landlord 
upon his tenants, implies an inconsistency ; and the prohibi- 
tion, in spirit, is an encroachment upon proprietary right ; for 
H is saying, jots shall not raise the rents qf your estate."— 
The reader must at once perceive, that the inconsistency pro- 
ceeded from making the revenue distriQ a landed eitate . In 
the reply which was made by the noble lord who presided. 
It is evident that he affixes the European meaning to the word 
taxes, which is used as explanatory of ahoahi, by descanting 

upon 



the assertion, in the Inquiry , that the sovereign 
was the “ sole proprietary lord of the land.” — 
The circumstance of the labouring peasantry be- 
ing the immediate tenants of the crown, by hold- 
ing hereditary leases , he treats with ridicule ; satis- 
fied that his European readers, from their preju* 
dice in favour of great land-proprietors , will be dis- 
posed to regard it as an absurdity ; notwithstand- 
ing that the appropriation of agricultural land is 
confined to that description of people universally 
all over Asia Upon these premises, and, seem- 
ingly, not adverting to the circumstance, that 
hereditary leases constitute actual property, the 
whole bent of his arguments is to prove, that the 
sovereign zt'as not the exclusive proprietor of the lands: 
concluding that this circumstance will conse- 
quently establish the zemindars to be the great 
land-proprietors ; without whom it was impossible 
for a political society (upon European principles) 
to exist : whereas the perpetuity of the sovereign 
power in Asia, actually depends upon this very 

upon the impropriety of landlords imposing taxes, He seems 
not aware, that there is no other mode left for them, now 
that they are made the proprietors, to increase their rent : 
and, at them) time that he declares their right to the pro- 
perty, he debars them of every advantage resulting from it. 
The explanation, whkh appears to me abundantly perplexed, 
is too long for insertion here ; but shall be given in the Ap- 
pendix, No. V. All that is said on both sides, seems de- 
monstrative of the absurdity of making zemindars, land-pro. 
f rutors. 
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circumstance. The Dissertation accomplishes its 
purpose of establishing, that hereditary property of 
land did exist in Bengal and in Hindostan : but 
it so happens, that the instances produced in sup- 
port of this proof, apply to the ryots, and not t« 
the zemindars . 

There is at least some doubt how far the in- 
stitutes of Timur were intended to apply parti- 
cularly to Hindostan ; they could hardly be 
intended to apply to Bengal, as Tamerlane 
never conquered that country. The passages 
from that work, however, referred to in the Dis- 
sertation, which are transcribed in a note, may 
here be inserted, in confirmation of the remark 
made at the close of the preceding sentence. — 
“ I ordained, if the subjects (probably ryots) were 
satisfied with the old and established taxes (jummei 
kbedim , which is corrcdcd by the author of the 
Dissertation , ancient rent or revenue) that those 
taxes should be confirmed to the wishes of the 
subjeds. And that all ruined lands, which lay 
uncultivated (if there were no ozvtiers to those 
lands) should be annexed to the crown ; and if 
there were oivners, and those owners were reduced 
to distress, I ordained that the necessary supplies 
should be granted to them, that they might culti- 
vate their lands anew From this last passage 
what is to be inferred ? The owner of the land 
is mentioned ; it is said of him, that if he was 
reduced to distress, supplies should be granted 

to 
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to bull) that he might cultivate bis lands anew> 
What conclusion are we to draw from this cir- 
cumstance } Was the owner a ryot f or was he a 
zemindar ? The reader may determine* Again, it 
is said, “ if there were no owners to the lands 
which lay uncultivated, they should be annexed 
to the crown* What does this indicate ? Does 
it controvert, or confirm, the proprietary claims of 
the sovereign ? The remaining passage from the 
institutes, taken notice of in the Dissertation , is 
quoted in the following words : 4C And I com- 
manded that the property of the deceased should 
be restored (more properly, given) to the lawful 
heir.'* Here the quotation ends, suppressing the 
explanatory clause, viz* " And if there should 
be no heir, that it should be expended in pious 
uses, or sent to the holy city.” 

The cause and preservation of absolute mo* 
narchical power in Asia, appears to me to have 
resulted from the non-existence of great land-pro- 
prietors } for which reason the constitutional dis- 
tribution of the lands must have been in small 
portions or allotments to the a&ual labourers of 
the soil. [ h ] In Hindostan, these occupiers of 
'the land were denominated ryols> and held their 
possessions by a grant which was called a pohab , 
conferring upon them a right (on condition of 

[ fc ] These portions, upon the aothority of the Ay ten Ah 
hrj, were from thirty to ninety begahs of arable ground/ 
corresponding to about ten, and thirty, English acres. 

paying 
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paying the stipulated, and regulated tent Jo go- 
vernment) that was hereditary and transferable, 
and therefore to all intents and purposes, pro* 
perty .[*] The accumulation of many of these 
possessions into one grant, was a genera! devia- 
tion from the general practice, which was, how- 
ever, in some instances permitted, by the special 
assent of government. Such an acquisition 
might be attained through an application to 
the Dewan , or to the Emperor himself; but 
such a grant under the Mogul administration, 
seems to have been beyond the limit of the 
zemindar's jurisdi&ion, whatever abuses may have 
been since established. The person who had ac- 
quired it in a constitutional manner, appears 
to have been placed in a situation independent 


[*] The following is the mention made of the tenures of 
the ryot i, in Mr. Vbrelst’s View of the Government of 
Bengal, which, with the original papers in the Appendix, 
give a true picture of the existing customs of the country, 

unsophisticated with feudal and other European ideas: 

“ Those (lands) called rjotty, are possessed by tenants resi- 
dent on the spot, who, by their grants, ought to be continued 
as long as they paid their rents. But as larger rents have 
been frequently exacted, an increase beyond what a tenant 
can afford, together with other oppressive demands from his 
superior landlord, or the offccers of government, not unfre. 
quently compels him to fly from the estate oq which, perhaps, 
his family have subsisted for many generations.” F. 69. 
See Extracts from the instructions to suprarisors, in Ap- 
pendix, No. IV. 


of 
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of the zemindar’s authority, holding his posses- 
sory grant immediately under the Dewati, and 
being accountable himself dire&Iy to government 
for the whole rent of his talookdary , under which 
designation this tenure of land was distinguish- 
ed.^] In the Dissertation , the appointments of 
talookdars and zemindars seem to be confounded, 
as altogether the same, with only a difference in 
extent and subordination. But there arc circum- 
stances which diicriminatc these appointments, as 
constitutionally and specifically distinct from one 
another. The tenure of the talookdar , like the 
pottah tenure of the ryot, was possessory and here - 
ditary y descending to heirs without renovation , 
which was only required in case of a sale or 
exchange, for which the san&ion of the Dewan, 
if not of the Emperor himself, was requisite. 
On the other hand, the zemindar’s appointment 

[ k ] Tahiti are mentioned in the able instructions drawn 
up for the European supravisors appointed to districts and 
provinces, during Mr. Vkrelst’s government, in the fol- 
lowing terms : — ** I have before taken notice of the undue 
megns of obtaining tahoh, which are cither bestowed on some 
favourite, or underling of the government, or purchased by 
one individual of another ; but as the title cannot stand 
clear or valid, without a confirmation of it from the nabob, 
in both cases, where such cannot be made appear, the title 
becomes void, and the talook reverts to the government." 
Append. No. 134, p. 233. The nabob is here referred to 
as the head of the government, the subahdar having become 
an independent prince. — See Appendix, No. IV. 
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was officiary^ and cwn whcrt it descended, ot 
rather was conferred upon heirs, a Renewal of the 
sunn ud was indispensable, As a compensation for 
the duties of office, the zemindar enjoyed nan* 
kar, which was an allowance in land, or he. had 
an allowance in money from government, for hvs 
trouble and responsibility, which the tahokdarhtd 
no claim to. In short, the one was a possession 
the other was an office ; in the one case, the here- 
ditary right was absolute, in the other, the autho- 
rity of government was necessary to renew it* or 
rather, to confer it, although the family claim 
was generally attended to ; and lastly, the one 
received the recompense of office, to which the 
other had no pretensions. ['] 

Much 

['] This account of a talookdarry appointment seems to me 
to r suit from the answer which is given in the Appendix to 
the fvfi/n r, to the question — “ What arc the real jurisdic- 
thms, rights, and privileges of a talookdar ?" Where, although 
i he distinctive differences between it and the zemindarry ap- 
) ointment be implied, they seem in some degree to have 
••hided the detection of the intelligent writer. I shafl tran- 
scribe the whole, and mark the passages which seem to me to 
establish the possessory nature of the talookdarry appoint- 
went. Kanin r sufficiently marks the officiary nature of the 
/<*mindarry. 

*' ThU description of land-holders differs only from the 
zemindars, perhaps in the form of written tenure, the com- 
paratively inconsiderable extent of territorial jurisdiction, 
;nd ntn-tprsifcatfon 5/ naniar rightt, compensated, however, 
hv two extraordinary privileges. In Bengal, the proper *c- 
h knowledged 



M$fj* stress is laid by the author of the Dis * 
Mffation, upon a petition from the representatives 

of 

knOwUclged class of talookdars, Unnecessarily distinguished 
tyf thfe term bvzMry t as paying their rents immediately into the 
khalta theree/a, though very numerous, are confined to the 
ChuckJchs of Mooisbcdabad ard Houghly, and col left ively 
assessed on the original rent-roll for no more than about 
95*000 rupees. I have not been able to ascertain precisely, 
whether any of them hold their lands by dewanny sunnud, or 
Only by pottah and a copy of fte crown rental ; but they 
were all rich, or favoured individuals, in the neighbourhood 
of the principal mussulman capitals, \yho having obtained small 
territorial grants, the value of which being completely ascer. 
tained, were then to be rated at a fixed annual assessment 
subjett to no future increase ; and, as they had probably 
made some pecuniary compensation, by way of purchase of 
possession, so with the privilege of being exempted from 
zemindar ry jiirisdHHon, they had also enjoyed the peculiar 
one of transferring by sale their right of property, though 
only 'with the permission of the dewanny representative on 
the spot. There is, indeed, another description of taleok- 
dars, of late brought forward, on the khalsa records, under 
the denomination of muscoory, paying the public dues in like 
mionct as those already deset ibed, hut to the zemindar ( <who 
might u n authorize dly have presumed to constitute the tenure ) 
instead of to government. These, however, do not appear 
tO have been recognised before the Company's administration , 
or considered in any other light than as ryots, holding in 
the usual form of a pot tali, or indefinite lease, a perpetual 
right of occupancy, while complying with the annual demands 
of the sovereign" P. 6 j.~ F rom the fads stated in this ac- 
count, it is evident that the talookdarry appointment was 
much more allied to the pottah) of possessory tenure of the 

ryot. 



of the East India Company to the Emperor Eon- 
ruck Ser«, in the year 1715, for a grant of 
lahokdarty of thirty-eight villages “ which lay 
contiguous to their faftory in ficngal, subjeft to 
a fixed revenue of rupees 8181, or about iooof. 
per annum. The imperial court at length be- 
came favourable to the representations of the 
deputies. But what course did it take ? &c. Me 
(the Emperor) conferred upon them the talook- 
darry of the thirty-eight villages, with an express 
reservation in his firmaun, or' charter, dated in 
1 7 1 7, of the rights of the proprietors, from whom 
the Company was positively required to purchase 
them, before the investiture should be admitted 
by the provincial government.”* Such is the 
statement of the Dissertation on this subjeft, and 
the words of the firmaun are quoted in a note. 
“ Let them make the purchase from the owners* 
(and) let the dezvans of the province release 
(it).” The explanation which has been given 

ryot, than to the officiary tenure of the zemindar ; of which 
circumstance the writer does not seem to be aware, when he 
states the right of transference by salty as a peculiar privilege. 
The talookdar would possess this, privilege in common with 
the ryot. The officer of government with whom the ryot 
negotiated this tran&a&ion, was the zemindar ; the interference 
or authority of a higher officer might be requisite in the dis- 
posal of a talookdarry, but this makes no difference in the 
nature of the transaction, 

* Dissert. p» 97. 

L z of 
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taiook<Urry tenure, renders any comment 
upon this passage unnecessary. A 
, A similar mistake occurs in the Dissertation , 
jespe&ing Jaffrr Khan, who was subahdar of 
Bengal during the vigorous administration of Au- 
rungzebe, when the authority of the Emperor 
was completely recognized throughout the empire ; 
and who (of course with the imperial sandion) 
dismissed from their employment all the zemin- 
dars of the province of Bengal, and collected the 
revenues of the country through the agency of 
bis own officers.[ w J “ And (says the Disserta- 
tion) as if it were decreed, that his private ads 
should be made to falsify his public principle, 
&C« he himself bore testimony to the hereditary 
right of the zemindars , by purchasing from one 
of them , the very ground upon which Ire found- 
ed bis new capital of Bengal, &c.” A reference 
is then made to a particular history > for an ac- 
count of this transadion, the quotation begin- 
ing with this remarkable affirmation, respeding 
the inordinate power of the Mogul emperors 
u It is the custom of the empire, that on the 
death of an ameer (a lord of the empire), or mu*- 
sehdar ( dignitary , commander) [ a J, who is the 

imme- 

[*] Such a fall as this which cannot be challenged, ought 
certainly, I think, to establish the officiary nature of the 
ztminfarrj appoint ment t past all question or doubt t 
[■] These explanations are taken from the glossary annex, 
ed to the Dittertathn . 
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immediate servant of the crown, alt his wealth is 
confiscated, and becomes the property of the 
government, &c/* I have seen a list of Persian 
books which were in the possession of the author 
of the Inquiry , giving a short characteristic ac> 
count of each of them ; and among the number, 
was this very history which is quoted in the 
Dissertation , the account of which supplies me 
with a very satisfactory comment upon the whole 
of this passage. The history is called, “ A 
modern unchronological Account of Bengal , written 
by the Persian instructor of Mr. Vansittart, 
and referred to by Mr, now Sir Charles 
Bo ugh ton Rouse, in his Dissertation concern-* 
ing the landed property of Bengal, as an histori- 
cal proof of the proprietary rights of a zemindar* 
though mistaken in that instance for those of a 
talookdar , possessing under the copy rent-roll, 
and who undoubtedly, with the whole body of 
the ryots or peasantry holding by the usual 
pottah tenure, were vested in conditional pro- 
prietary rights in perpetuity/' 

In the Appendix to the Dissertation , there is 
given the translation of a firmaun issued by the 
Emperor Aurungeebe, in the year 1668, con- 
cerning the collection of what is called the tribute $ 
in reality, the land-rent ; which the author very 
justly supposes to be conclusive, in establishing 
the existence of heritable and transferable landed 
property in Hindostan. But in whom that pro- 
perty existed, must bwdetermined by the reader, 

l 3 from 
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from the extrafts which shall here be given, 
ip well as from an entire copy of the firmaun, 
transcribed in the Appendix, No. II. if he 
choose to refer to it. The firmaun is addressed 
to Mamomed Hashem, who, we are told in a 
note (upon the authority of Sir John Shore), was 
dewan of the province of Guzerat ; but the 
writing itself expressly declares its purpose to be 
general throughout the empire. The declaration 
is made in the following manner ; “ Where- 
fore, on the present fortunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the 
embjem of justice, in order that the mutteseddies 
and aumils , now in office, as well as those who 
may hereafter be employed in the affairs of the 
protected dominions of Hi ndostan y from we extremity 
j to the other y be informed in all points concerning 
the tribute , as to the quantity and mode, &c. To 
this cdi<St are subjoined the distinctions which are 
approved, as being ascertained from good and au- 
thentic traditions, and according to which they 
are to make the collections. They shall not re- 
quire an annual renovation of this ediftf &c. — 
From these words it seems to b$ clear, that this 
edift was not intended to be confined, either in 
respeft to place or time y but that it was meant 
to apply generally to the whole empire, and to 
have no limited duration. [°] 

It 

,[*] Possibly transcripts of this firmaan might be addressed 
separately to the dewans of every ptovincc i and that the 
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It becomes an important point, in this inquiry, 1 
to determine who were the particular officers in- 
tended to be instructed by the edict, under the 
designations of the mutteseddies and aumils. In ft 
glossary which accompanies the Dissertation , I 
find the word muttes eddies explained writers, tre* 
count ants, officers of government ; and the word au- 
miiy native coiUSlor , or manager of a district, on tbe 
fart of government . This definition seems appli- 
cable to a zemindar. But not being entirely sa- 
tisfied upon this head, I applied to a gentleman, 
whose knowledge of the Persian language, and 
whose avocations in India, I understood, would 
give authority to his judgment, stating my ques- 
tions in writing, without assigning any particular 
cause for the inquiry. To my question respecting 
an aumily his answer was, 4 An aumit is an agent* 
To my position, 44 A choudry y or a zemindar \ col- 
lects immediately from the ryots? — Answer, 
t Doubtless.* — 44 How are these persons relatively 
situated?** — Answer, 4 The zemindarry officers 
* are termed his ami la : thcyaCt on his behalf, and 
under his authority. The zemindars themselves 
may be considered as the amila of government. 
It was a general term, comprehending all those em- 
ployed in tbe collection of tbe revenues , though now 

particular copy from which this translation was made, wat 
the one addressed to the dewan of O^aerat ; which reconciles 
Sir John Sho&k*s remark to the general tendency of the 
fdift, 

% 4 
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confined to subordinate agents.*— This reply was 
a* satisfactory as it appears to be candid and in- 
famous* The reader will observe, that at the 
time when Avrtoozebe issued this edict, a 
hundred and thirty-two years since, the general 
term amila, or aumils, “ comprehending all those 
employed in the collection of the revenues/ must 
have included zmindars ; but at any rate, even 
as the word is now understood, it must be ap- 
plied to the agents of zemindars ; in which case, it 
is impossible that the cultivators, who are men- 
tioned in the firmaun as the proprietors of the 
hud, could he the zemindars; because theze- 
mmdars , or their agents (under the designation of 
emits), are the persons here instructed how to 
fonduCt themselves towards these very fafyrietors. 
Would the Emperor enjoin them how to behave 
fowards tbemefoes > — or would he instruct the 
agents of the zemindars to admonish the zemindars 
to cultivate their land ? — The firmaun says ^ 
♦ f The proprietor being present, and capable of 
cultivating it, let th^jg| (the aumils) “ admonish 
him” (the zemindar i/WfWn cannot be.— I shall 
make some quotations, with very few comments, 
and leave the reader to determine respecting these 
proprietors of the land — whether they are to bo 
regarded as ryots, or as zemindars . 

The $rst article I transcribe, merely to shew 
that the word i jot is here employed ezaftiy as the 
author of the Jkfmry employs it* " First, they" 

(the 
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(the mmHs) « ftOstsh*w?th* ^f every kin4 of 
favour and indu%ence ? inquire into thrff circum* 
stances, and endeavour, by wholesome regulations, 
and wise administration, to engage theft, *#tth 
hearty food will, to labour towards the increased 
agriculture ; so that no lands may be negle&cd, 
that are capable of cuItivation.”-~*From the se* 
cond I make an extract : “ But if, upon examina- 
tion, it should be fopnd that some** (husband* 
men), “ who have the ability, and are assisted 
with water, nevertheless have negle&ed to culti- 
vate their lands, they” (the aumils) “ shall ad- 
.monish and threaten, and use force and stripes. 
In kheraj-moivezzeff ” (rent paid in money), “they” 
(the aupsils) “ shall acquire information of the ©on* 
duft Of the proprietors of land , from whom this 
tribute is to be colleded, whether they cultivate 
or not ; and if they” (the aumils) ** learn that 
the husbandmen are unable to provide the imple- 
ments of husbandry, they shall advance them mo- 
ney from government, in the way of tekawy , , and 
take security.” — In m^amc sentence, proprietors 
of land , and busbanemmi arc here mentioned : do 
they mean the same persons ? — This seems to be 
answered in the affirmative, by the succeeding ar- 
ticle : M Third, In kberaj-nwwezzeff, if the proprie- 
tor of the land , for want of means of providing the 
implements of husbandry , has been unable to culti- 
vate it, or has deserved, leaving the land unculti- 
vated i they” (the aumils) f‘ shall either give the 

land 
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Undtmienn, or allowanosber to cultivate it” (on 
*QGM»nt of the proprietor:) M or they shall appoint 
a person to succeed the proprietor, who shall cul- 
tivate the lands and, after paying thetiibutc, 
whatever remains, he” (the substituted^fermer) 
H dial! apply to bis own use. When the proprie- 
tors of the lands shall again have the ability to cul- 
tivate them, they shall be restored to them. If 
a person deserts, leaving his land uncultivated, 
they” (the aumils) “ shall not give it in farm 
during the remainder of that year ; but after the 
expiration of that year, they shall give it in 
This article seems to establish, that 
the proprietor of the land , and the husbandman , is the 
same person, and that it is impossible for the ze- 
mindar, who is the aumil, or whose agenfis the 
mmily to be this proprietor . In the fourth article, 
die following passage occurs : u If there are but 
small hopes from the remainder” (of the land).. 


^ p) Land let thus in farm, or by contrail, and not rego. 
larly possessed by the ryot, under pot tab tenure, 

was called comar land ; whiclt^^nt mentioned in the in. 
Itrullions to supravisors, A. U. 1769: ** Comar lands, 
having no native tenants, are cultivated by contrail." — 
And again, *' As tho unequal diffbsionof inhabitants has been 
the cause of this scarcity of cultivation in different parts, 
every expedient should be used to encourage people to settle 
On the comar and waste lands, that they may be converted 
Into rhny,” Vi&klst's View, App. p. 134. — Hence it 
appears, I think, that the rktty was the constitutional for® 
of occupying the lands in Hipdostan. 
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“ pf 4 *>ffk Ho cqlyy^ipp, ,orif it Inn 
been all along uncultivated* <i& both ca^i£th*$ 
land is proprietary this proprietor beingpi^^ 
and cajole of cultivating it, let $hem” 
mils) j|j^ononish|bim ” (the proprietor) " toqpl? 
tivate it : but if that land is not proprietary, or th$ 
proprietor is not known, let them” (tbcouafU^ 
“ give it to a person who is capable of cultivating 
it.” — This passage seems to me, besides confirm? 
wig the remark that was made on the last article* 
respcding the proprietor being the cultivator % fq 
shew, by the diredions given, in regard to {fi? 
unoccupied land, that the sovereign was the £r§* 
'primary lord . Indeed, does not the whole style of 
the firmaun, didated by the sovereign, indicat© 
the ^same thing? — The fifth article establish** 
this circumstance still more pointedly, by the &• 
rcdions which are given resped ing lands of tbi© 
description ; shewing clearly by what authorit/ 
the zemindar ads, when he bestows grants of land 
to ryots : “ If the proprietor of a piece of uncul- 
tivated ground be known, let them*’ (the aumilsj 
“ leave it to him, andjiot suffer any other to pos- 
sess it. If the proprietor thereof is not known* 
and the soil is^ not promising, they” (the aunufy) 
“ shall, according to the best of their judgment* 
give it to any one they shall think capable of ma- 
naging it ; and if such an one do properly culti- 
vate it, they shall consider him the proprietor” 

It 
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* lr i^rs unnecessary to make a ny farther ex* 
this firmaun, in order to establish in 
White the possessory property of the lands was 
Stated, and by whose authority thep*MM dis-» 
p0«e4 of ; especially as the wholt of it i|pbe ex- 
amined in the Appendix, No. II. The author 
Of the Dissertation observes upon this subjed, 
that the firmaun “ not only proves, from begin- 
ning to end, that he*' (the Emperor) “ held pro- 
prietary land** (acmjn mcmluk) “ t^be sacred, 
but that he would even assist the proprietor” 
(tnMik) “in the preservation of it : and, so far 
ftom wishing to annul the property of land, if 
any trad should be absolutely deserted, and its 
proprietor could not be found out, it Was to be; 
given to a new occupant ; and he was to become 
the lawful proprietor.”— 1 think it scftns also fur- 
ther to prove, that the zemindar could not be that 
proprietory but, in general, the cultivator, busba-id- 
mn y or ryot: and that the Emperor, who, by these 
regulations, authorized this distribution of pos- 
sessory property, and wte fc likewise drew all the 
rent of all the lands so distributed, must have 
been the proprietary lord of the soil. 

h seems, therefore, to be clearly established, 
that the zemindars could not possibly be the pro* 
prietm of the lands, the rents of which they were 
required, as the aumils of government, to colJcft 
from the proprietors . But there was another de- 
scription of land within the distrids of the zemin- 

4ars, 



Jtovof whicfc were the undoubted ptvpm 
torn which was distinguished fay the. name «£. 
utfar land, and which paid no seat at *U la 
p~rripmrt [*] The zemindar had itia*b*b 
lute ptqpty, in lieu, or in part of witty 
fict j foi which reason it might be styled, wfcb 
propriety hU official land. L r ] It was distinguished 
from the Ahalsab, or exchequer lands, whose tents 

X 4 3 This appropriation of land is ffifentioned in the instruc- 
tions to the fljtra visors, in Mr. VrtEtsT*s government*' m 
the following manner : « The meaning and intent of hiC*’ 
(the zemindars) “ being indulged with such exclusive pe ats*. 
syms, was to supply his family with the necessaries and com 
venieocies of life. Under the name of nejaut ajfi nankar, oqe 
spot was to yield him rice ; another was allotted to him as 
pasture; a particular tank was to afford him fish and water $ 
and, in like manner, distinft Spots were given up to him, ftt 
every distinA irtide of consumption/*-— Vs* blit's View, 
App. p. 231. — See also App. to this work, No. IV. 

[*] It appears to me, that under the Anglo-Saxon govern* 
meat, when earldoms in England were temporary vice.goyaU 
ties, there were official lands annexed to this authoritive 
and dignified appointment ; which passed with the office to the 
next incumbent, who was chosen by the freeholders, and con. 
firmed by the king. These might have been styled, its Hin. 
damn language, the nankar lands of the earl. Bat wheiyw 
consequence of the Norman Conquest, earldoms, by beco m in g ; 
fitfa were made hereditary, these lands came to be htoidmt 
with the family property ; and their officiary nature was won 
forgotten and obliterated. Such will be the fate of the nanJUr 
Unis of the zemindar, which have, by a very different pro. 
cess, been converted into kbalsab Unis ; and they, by a tw 
tradition in terms, tee now declared to be yitfueir jwsymgt 
. were 



VvWf&ftnttf treasury indatefiWwite 

J M li K t^ kikfe, the rents of which were assigned by 
4#e sovereign to an individual 1 , during pleasure, in 
the 'manner offiefi anciently in France.cfthW really 
dt^itkusfftfot the support of troops, tdlHHUbskt* 
or to be produced at the call of government, 
tpfer somewhat extraordinary that this description 
of-i&nd, which really was property , and belonged 
absolutely and entity tothe zemindar, should have 
altogether escaped the notice of the author of the 
Dissertation . Was it because of the difficulty to 
explain* where the whole distrift was said to be- 
lting to the zemindar , how a part of it should be so 
difftrently Circumstanced from the rest ?[*] With 
tc$pe& to the extent of these lands, it would ap- 
pear that they could not exceed the proportion 
of a tenth part of the district ; because the limit 
of the allowance to a zemindar , as his official in* 
tome, was ten per cent, upon his colle&ion, or a 
tenth part of the revenue he collefted. When 
nankar land, therefore, was equivalent to this al- 


[*] In the glossary annexed to the Disiertatien, the expla- 
nation given to the word amar lands, which are kbaltab 
bods (or lands whose rent is paid to government) oat of lease, 
or not possessed by pottah tenure, seems rather applicable to 
•inker Unit: they are called a ztmindar't demane landt; 
tpon what pretence, 1 cannot conceive. — The nankar Unit 
Might be so denominated, because they are the zemindar's ab- 
* afltett property, which the others are not ; for he most ao- 
iMMtfor the itat of the comar lands to government. 

lowancc, 



jbw&nce, hewould not be entitled t<*aity past*** 
proportion of the rent he cbikdcdj and* on the 
contrary, whatever he was shoft of that amount* 
he might have a right to make up by deduction 
from th#r*ent for which he was accountable* ' 1 In 
some zemindarries there was more naniar land# in 
some there was less, and in some there was none; 
The gentlemen who have lately carried into pratf^ 
tical effed the new theory of zemindars being the 
proprietors of their districts, have removed this 
bar to the congruity of their system, by obiitenh> 
ing nankar lands entirely from the zemindarry dis* 
{rids. They would, however, have realizedthetr 
own theory more completely, if thCy had made 
the whole of it nankar lands ; an amendment which 
the improving zemindars may possibly j#ccum+ 
plish. 

The office or appointment of a zemindar is ofa 
complex nature, having a two-fold duty to per- 
form, which has a reference to government on the 
one hand, and to the ryots, or proprietary tenants on 
the other ; and these distinct assignments of duty 
are expressly enjoined in the sunnud, or charter 
of appointment. The duty of the zemindar, in 
. resped to government, is to colled and realize the 
rent of the lands, at the rate annually agreed up- 
on, and to make good the other revenues of his 
disirid to the state. So that the zemindar is, in 
lad, tbe r collcdor of the customs and excise* as 
well as of the land-rent £ but the latter being com- 
paratively 
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parfctively of so much more consideration in Asirf, 
than all the other cohesions, the attention is en- 
grossed by it; and its immediate connexion with 
the lands, converts this general revenue colleflor , 
in the prejudiced imagination of Europeans, into 
a great land proprietor . Before paying these re- 
venues into the royal treasury, he is instructed in 
his sunntul, to take credit to himself for the cus- 
tomary allowances, amounting (where there are 
no nankar, or olhciai lands) to about ten per cent, 
upon the revenues collected ; and where there are 
nankar lands, the productive value of these lands 
is deduced from this allowance ; so that, if the 
nankar lands were equivalent to this allowance, 
the zemindar Would not, or ought not, to touch 
& fxadion of the rents drawn from the kbalsab or 
exchequer lands ; which arc, notwithstanding, nova 
aliedgcd to be his property. [ f ] Ihe duty of the 

zemindar, 

['] In a speech of Mr. Petf* Mc.otuS to the Court of 
Froprctor, I line! this mode of explaining the .situation ot 
the za.mind.ir adopted : His statement iv~- “ Burdwan, as be- 
fore stated, contains 3,000,000 of acres; 300,000 of the*e and 
their produce are appropriated to the zimindar, lor the trouble 
of the colkflion and mat agement, and 300,000 more, for an 
establishment of officers Called am/a, as before dreribrd, in 
Ueu of salaries, for the performance of certain duties, and for 
great and tremendous responsibility, and on the erudition 
that the possessor faithfully accounts to die Bengal fiscal, 
called hluUah, for the full and exaft rents of the other 
1,400*000 awres, the imperial rights. Suvh, Sir, it a zemin - 

darry 
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zemindar, in resped to the ryots, is, to proted 
them from injustice of every kind, and to punish 
those among them who may be refraftory or cri- 
minal : above all, to stimulate their industry* and 
encourage their exertions in the cultivation of 
their lands. He is the channel through which 
the authority of government is exercised towards 
them i in which resped he represents the govern- 
ment ; and being (originally) of their own nation 
and religion, he is their representative upon all 
occasions where their interest is concerned $ whe- 
ther to solicit the government, either for redress 
or favour, or to see justice done to them in resped 
to every other person. So that the zemindar is 
the ostensible person who, upon all occasions, ap- 
pears in behalf of the aggregate body of the ryots 
or husbandmen of his distrid. — Hence, when, 
officially, he executes any transfer of property, in 
behalf of the ryots, by renewing or altering their 
pottah leases, or by conferring them in resped to 
waste or comar lands, which he does as the agent 
or representative of government towards them, [“] 
he is supposed to be ading in his own immediate 

dairy tenure. But as to the soil, the ryot and the sovereign 
were the only real proprietors !** — In the above statement, the 
reader will observe, a tenth part of the property, which is pf 
course fully equivalent to the zemindar's allowances, is sec 
aside as nankar : the other tenth is allotted for defraying the 
other charges of colieftion. 

[■] The reader will find his authority for this, stated in the 
extracts from Aueunczebe’s firmaunj see page 155. 

M behalf, 
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behalf, as the independent lord of the soil r where* 
as, in India, and in every part of Asia, the appor- 
tionment of the land from government imme- 
diately to the cultivators of the ground, for the 
purpose of raising rent or revenue, precludes the 
possibility of arty such establishments. 

The office of zemindar being most commonly 
Conferred upon the heir, or nearest relative of the 
person who last enjoyed it, which, although not 
an invariable rule, must be allowed to be a very 
general pradtke ; appears to me to have proceeded 
from the appointment having originally existed in 
this form among the Hindoos. When the Ma- 
homedan conquerors first appropriated the lands 
of Hindostan, by substituting themselves in the 
place of the native rajahs, they seem to have 
drawn the land-rents by the same means, and 
through the same channels that the preceding go- 
vernment employed; that is to say, the ryots 
continued to be the hereditary' possessors and cul- 
tivators of the land, and the native Hindoo col- 
lectors (by whatever name they were known) 
made good the rents to the government. ItxJaCU 
the rents could not have been collected immedi- 
ately from the ryots in any other manner: and, at 
every period of the history of those conquerors, 
we find this system to have been invariably pur- 
sued. t v ] During those times, and still rinore, 

during 

[*) So much wa* it the case, that in a firmaun Usual by 
Aviunczibb, in the eighth year of his reign, a translation 

* ot 
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during the times of their native rajahs, these ap- 
pointments were local and permanent, and I con- 
elude, also hereditary ; at least they must have been 
so in the same degree that they have since been 
continued under the Mogul government. My 
reasons tor drawing this conclusion are * in the 
first place, I think that example alone Could have 
induced the Mahomedans to follow this plan, 
their own habits being so much against it ; espe- 
cially as the pra&icc was confined to Hindoos (to 
whom zemindarry appointments were chiefly ap- 
propriated) j I therefore conclude, that this must 
hjive been a Hindoo practice. I*] In the second place, 

we 

of which the reader will find in the Appendix, No. Iff* 
he directs his drxonn (article li th), “ By means of JVr* 
udK trantfatnui of the Hind™ atcountt , to make himself 
pcrfcflly acquainted witli the particulars of the original re* 
venue and the taxes ( assul and abuab J; the amount paid to 
government, the extra charges, and the fees, specifying what 
is received from each individual : in short, whatever sums are 
taken on any account Irom the nott, and what parr of it is 
paid into thcfjtnfj khattna (the treasury); to draw out an ac~ 
count of the remainder, which has been embezzled by the 
«metns % aumtli t zrmindurs, and others, with the amount 
against the names of each person, and, as far as possible, to 
get together the rough accounts of all the villages of the ptr- 
guntiah, and tramlatt them." — Which shews that the whole 
of this business respecting the rjan, and the first stage of the 
revenue department, was translated, even at so late a period, 
by Hind™ agency, and in the Hindi* langnagt* 

f") An imtarce occurred, within my own knowledge, of 
flic accuracy with which a Va!.o;nedan prince imitated flu: 

M i easterns 
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we know, that among the Hindoos every thing 
was hereditary ; in particular, professions were so; 
and offices appear to me to be a species of pro- 
fession; among the Mahomedans, on the con- 
trary, nothing was hereditary ; in particular, pro- 
fessions were not hereditary , and offices never were 
hereditary . In the third place, we have authentic 
information, that among the Marrattas, who are 
the only Hindoo people nowin Hindustan, whose 
government is completely and entirely independent 
of every other government, offices adually are 
hereditary at present, and that this rule of succes- 
sion is rigidly adhered to ; which seems, when 
considered along with the other circumstances 
mentioned, to establish that the pradice must 
have been general among the Hindoo people, 
when their government was completely indepen- 
dent ; at least, this circumstance appears to me 
highly probable. Lastly, taking the fad for 
granted, that under the Mogul government, the 


customs of the people, whose institutions he was adop^pg : 
When Shujah-ul-Dowlah, nominal vizier, and indejWn- 
dent subahdar of Owde, was copying the discipline from an 
English battalion of sepoys that were stationed at his court, 
he prohibited his own sepoys from exercising upon the Chris, 
tian St™ day, merely because it was the practice of the Eng- 
lish battalion he was imitating. The hereditary rule of suc- 
cession to the office of a zemindar, has not only cmttvm, but 
reason to support it j but there arc still more powerful reasons 
for not making the praftke absolute. 


zemindar 
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rrmindar appointment has, at least, nineteen 
times out of twenty, been conferred upon the 
relatives of the preceding zemindar; which prac- 
tice must have proceeded either from Mussulman 
or Hindoo prepossessions; attending also to the 
circumstance, that the appointment was chiefly 
appropriated to Hindoos ; I conclude, that thepreju- 
dices, the customs, and the prepossessions of this 
people, which favoured this pradice, induced 
the Mahomedans (who had no such prejudices, 
customs, or prepossessions) to follow it, in resped 
to them; as far as was consistent with the inter- 
ests of their own government. What has been said 
resped ing the pradice generally (though not ab- 
solutely) observed by the Mahomedan govern- 
ment, in paying attention to hereditary succession, 
in the disposal of the zemindarry appointment, 
seems to apply completely to the canongoe appoint- 
ments, which arc exclusively appropriated to Hin- 
doos, and continued absolutely and invariably by 
the hereditary rule of succession , even under the 
Mq^ul government ; that is to say, this rule was 
adopted in the financial establishment that was 
formed by Rajah Tudor Mull (a Hindoo) and 
sandioned by the Emperor Akber. Every thing 
that was said respeding the zemindarry appoint- 
ment, will still more closely apply to these ap- 
pointments. The only circumstance in doubt 
may be, whether rffey adually did exist under 
the original Hindoo, government. Whether the 
m 3 appoint* 
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appointments of control respecting the financial 
department, went under this denomination, may 
admit of doubt; but I think there cannot exist 
a doubt, that appointments of similar effect re- 
gulated the colledion of the land-rents among the 
Hindoos, and that they must have been hereditary . 
At least, to me it appears obvious, that the in- 
ducement for making such appointments heredi- 
tary , under the Mogul administration, suggested 
by a Hindoo , and appropriated to appointments 
held by Hindoos , must have had a reference to 
the customs of this people. 

Such appears to me to have been the cause 
which induced the general practice of conferring 
the office of zemindar (and, invariably, that of 
canongoc) upon Hindoos , by the Hindoo rule of 
hereditary succession. But, with resped to the ze- 
mindarry appointment in particular, it must be 
observed, that the Mogul government made an 
adherence to this rule, perfedly optional in itself, 
and frequently deviated from it, [*] Such devia- 
tions 

[ x ] The office of ztmindtify conferral upon the E^st India 
Company* >» a very striking example. All the l/lmiulnan 
tifmvidart must also he examples. The removal of the whole 
of the aemindars in Bengal from their offices, by Jsffer 
Khan the subabdar, under the government of Aukuxczibi, 
when all the powers of the empire were in their vigour, and 
when, of course', the sandiou of ^§ovcrnment attended the 
measure, is at once the most ample confirmation. That this 
removal was conformable to the rules laid down by that Em- 
peror, 
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Uons ought Completely to refute the supposition 
of the office being a succession to a landed pro- 
perty ; 

peror, appears from another firraaun which he issued, pre- 
served in the Rtmuzat Aleemg/ri t which is considered as au. 
thentic ; of which the tenth article says : “ With respeft to 
the batta, and the prevention of expences, exclusive of the re- 
venue and the prohibited taxes, which are a grievance to the 
ry'/tSf having given the strictest injunctions to the itnunn t au- 
mil j, chuwdt id" (the same as zt muidau “and c anon git take 
machulLn” (bonds, or obligations] “ from them, that they shall 
never levy an increased batta, or any taxes prohibited or re- 
mitted by our court, from which mankind find protedion ; 
ami make it the objed of your constant attention, should any 
one of them be guilty of any such practice, and should not lie 
restrained by puui»hment and cocrtive measures, write an ac- 
count thereof to our presence, that he may be dnmiued fro* 
h:t office^ iind <://’, fl't r i/yy ailed u ! >, r The reader 

will observe, that this applies to :.ll the officers who are 
named, and that the choudry is here 'pu.ihcd as an officer of 
government, not us a land pr.pnctor, 1 he himauu w«s ad- 
dressed to a dei van. When the tulh.bj,,* «ded, it would be 
as the representative of majesty ; and, und< r Auronczebe, 
doubtless with his authority and approbation. '1 he succeeding 
article, which refers to the same md- practices, makes this 
matter still more clear, in which the word zsmuidar occurs : 

“ In short, whatever sums arc taken, on any aaotmt, from 
the ryots, and what part of a is paid into the fottab ibattna** 
(treasury), “ draw out an account of the remainder which Jus 
been embezzled by the amttm, aumdu ztmindurt t and others, 
with the amount against the names of each person, and, as 
far as possible, get together the rough accounts of all the vil- 
lages of the pcrg*nwuh % and translate them, See. It is neces- 
sary that the Jtvjan, after the general accounts are prepared, 

M 4 atten* 
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perty * an idea which never could have entered 
the mind either of a Mahomedan or a Hindoo ; be- 
cause, among the former, landed estates were not 
hereditary ;[ y ] and among the latter, landed pro- 
perty, by descent, was divided equally among equal 
kindred. Among Europeans, indeed, and parti- 
cularly among Englishmen, the unnatural law of 
primogeniture , in resped to landed property, is ri- 
gidly established and observed ; and upon this 
most unjust local ordinance, in dired opposition 
to the rational law of succession among the Hin- 
doos, the monstrous conception, of a zemindarry 
distrid being a great landed estate , and, of course, 
a zemindar a great land proprietor, is generated. 
What foundation there was for such an idea, will 
best appear by a reference to the Hindoo law of 
succession ; of which the reader may form some 
judgment from the following extrads. By the 
Ordinances of Menu, the eldest son is entitled to 
greater resped than the others, and to some par- 
ticular marks of attention.— Ch. ix, art. 104; 

attentively weigh and consider them ; and if they are drawn 
out conformable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the ( boudrus , canottgoes, anmi/t, muckudums , and putwaria, 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to themselves, 
exceeding their customary allowances.” — In this article, the 
words zemi/tdu'r, and choudry, are indiscriminately used for the 
<ame persons, who are uniformly enumerated among the officers 
of government. 

[»] “ No one seizes on a landed estate, as an inheritance." 
*-Ff1U3HT<\. 

“ After 
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« After the death of the father and the mother, 
the brothers, being assembled, may divide among 
themselves the patrimonial and matrimonial 
estate.” — Art. 105 : “ The eldest brother may 
take entire possession of the patrimony ; and the 
others may live under him, as they lived under 
their father, unless they choose to be separated ” — 
In article 106, it is said : “ The eldest son ought, 
before partition, to manage the whole patrimony.” 
— In case of extraordinary acquirements, and dis- 
tinguished excellence in the eldest son, particular 
marks of distinction are enjoined * the performance 
of which, however, seems to depend upon the in- 
clination of his brothers. By the 115th article, 
equality of division seems to be the general rule: 
the words are: “ But among brothers, equally 
skilled in performing the several duties, there is 
no dcdu&ion of the best in ten, or the most ex- 
cellent chattel, though some triile, as a mark of 
greater veneration, should be given to the first- 
born.” — The Code of Gentoo Lazes > published by 
Mr. Halhed, which have a wonderful agree- 
ment with the Ordinances of Menu, considering 
a difference in their dates, of about thr^e thousand 
years, and which, therefore, may be regarded as 
the modern explication and interpretation of those 
laws, are clear and explicit on this subjedh The 
following quotations arc from the second chapter, 
entitled, Of the Division of Heritable Property , sec- 
tion 1 st : “ If a man dies, or renounces the world. 
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kc. all his possessions, be they land, or money, 
or effects, or cattle, or birds, go to his son. If 
there be several sons, they all shall receive equal 
shares. If the son be dead, it goes to the grand- 
son : if there be but one grandson, he shall obtain 
the whole ; if there be several grandsons, they 
shall divide it, and and all shall receive equal 
shares " — Again, “ If there be no brother, pro- 
perty goes to the son ot the brother by blood.” — 
44 If there are several sons, they all shall have equal 
shares." — In this code the rule seems to be, with- 
out an exception, that equal kindred share equally 
of land, money, or effcfts. In the same code 
and chapter, section xi. it is said : “ If a father 
divides among his sons the glebe, orchards, houses, 
rents, slave-girls, and slaves of his father and an- 
cestors, kc. he hath no authority to give to some 
more, toothers less " — It therefore appears, that if 
the zemin Jarr\ had been a landed estate, continu- 
ing by hereditary descent in the same family, it 
would nor, by the Hindoo law (which alone could 
be applicable), have descended to one sou , where 
there were many, nor to one relative , where there 
were others. of equal kindred; but it would have 
been equally divided among all the equal rela- 
tive of the last occupant ; which, not having 
been the* case, demonstrates, I think, that it could 
not be esteemed landed property. [ f ] So that the 

*cir- 

p] In the Dnt'rf/tfhn it is said : " For if the zetnindarry 
be even an office, mut suvh office give possession of land, 

*hich 
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circumstance, upon which the European idea of 
landed property is founded, actually inters an op- 
posite conclusion ; and establishes with certainty* 
that the zemindarry appointment must have been 
a n office; which, not admitting of division, could 
only be continued (when given to persons of the 
same family) in the manner that has been fol- 
lowed. But even if the application of the law of 
England) in direct opposition to the Hindoo law, 
could be admitted, it would only apply to the 
ihinkar land of the zemindar, which was officially 
his actual property, as it paid no rent ; but it 
could not be applied to the khalsab , or exchequer 
lands, the rents of which wholly belonged to go- 
vernment ; and the overplus, whatever it might 
be, was expressly declared to be the property of 
the cultivator, or ryot. [ J ] 

So 

which has by claim or custom, descended from father to son, 
or to collaterals, with other circumstances incident to pro- 
jvrty, such as mortgage, alienation, bequest, and adoption, 
it is in reality landed inheritance* * P. 31. — 1 he mortgage) 
alu nation) befiutt, and adopts jn, I suspect, will be found to 
have taken place only under English administration. From 
what law is this inference drawn ? — Not from tire law of ilin. 
dostan, which divides landed property equally ; bur from the 
law of England ! 

[•] The Hindoo rent paid to the prince, which was only a 
sixth part of the gross produce, it has been observed, was so 
easy, that, by the Ordinations of the Pundits, it appears to 
bave been a practice among them to Iett their possessory pro- 
j*rty to other cultivators, at the same rate of rent which they 

were 
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So great an authority as Sir William Jones 
pronouncing, however, in adecisive tone, upon the 
question of zemindarry rights, in favour of their 
being hereditary property, has biassed the opinion 
of many, who would regard an opposition to his 
decision as a species of heresy against the con- 
summation of human knowledge. I admire and 
reverence his attainments ; but as Sir William 

were themselves bound to pay to government. This appears 
from thf i }th chapter, entitled, Of Shares in the Cultivation 
#/ Land, frv>m which I transcribe the following passage : “If 
2 person makes over to another, for the purpose of cultiva. 
lion, land that has been waste for one or two years, and that 
person having, by cartful management, improved the ground, 
should raise a crop from thence ; in that case, of the whole 
aop raised, one-sixth shall go to the owner of the ground, 
and the remaining five-sixtha shall belong to the cultivator.” 
— Out of which, however, the government rent (another sixth 
of the produce) must have been paid ; so that, in faft, the 
cultivator only ri cei\ed four-sixths to bear the cxpcnce of 
labour and seed, and yield him a subsistence. This is evident 
from what follows : “ If this person above mentioned, having 
tgrml to take land of the other, for the purpose of cultivation, 
slkuld afterwards neglect, cither to cultivate it himself, or to 
cause it to be cultivated by others, in that case, whatever 
crops other lauds in the same p'ace, similar to the lands spe- 
cified, should produce, upon a medium, the cultivator shall 
give to the owner of the ground the proportion of one-sixth 
ot Mkh medium aop ; and the magistrate" (the king) « also 
'lull take from the cultivator a fine of the same value.” 
P. 1 68. — What is here called a fne, must mean the rent 
to government ; which, at all events, must have been paid* 
cither by the cultivator, or the owner. 


Jones 
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Jones declares the text and commentaries of the 
Arabian lawyers to be the foundation upon which 
he rests his judgment, if it be found that the re- 
gulations for agricultural arrangements, and for 
collecting the land-rents in Hindostan, depended 
not upon the Arabian or Mahomedan law, but 
upon Hindoo customs and establishments, his 
premises being erroneous, the conclusion which 
he deduces from them must also prove an error. 
Nor can it be deemed at all extraordinary, that 
the customs of the conquered country should re- 
gulate the mode of raising the revenues in that 
country; especially when the conquerors were 
comparatively so uninformed and ignorant on 
those subjects, and when the people to whom such 
Jaws and customs were to be applied, were not 
Mahomedan r, but Hiiukos. 

Another cause for the prevalence of the opinion, 
that the zemindars arc the hereditary proprietors 
of their districts, 1 have been told, arises from a 
report, that, in some of the larger zemindarrics, 
the present zemindars are the adual lineal de- 
scendants of the original Hindoo rajahs. This ar- 
gument 1 have heard triumphantly asserted in In- 
dia. I am told, however, that upon being traced, 
in the instances where it was supposed to have ex- 
isted, it was found to be an error, and is now ge- 
nerally given up. But as it is calculated to be im- 
pressive, it may not be improper to inquire into 
its real merits, upon the supposition that it a&u* 

ally 
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ally did exist. There can be no question, that 
when the ancient rajahs were the independent 
sovereigns of their countries, they were the pro- 
prietary lords of the soil ; because this was essen- 
tial to the existence of their authority and power: 
they could not be sovereigns without it. But 
when the state came to be completely subdued, 
and those rajahs were deprived ot their sove- 
reignty, they were, of course, also deprived of the 
proprietary rights, which alone constituted that 
sovereignty ; the possessory property ot the ryots 
continuing the same, unvaried, and unaffected; 
which accounts completely tor the tranquillity at- 
tending all such revolutions in Asia, f h ] It would 
appear, however, that in these cans (it an) such 
exist), in compensation for the I o^ ot sovereignty, 
tho:e rajah-, or their descendants, ha\e been 
placed in the situation of zemindars of those very 
districts which they formerly ruled as prince , by 
the government whi< h supplanted them ; a prefer- 
able situation to ti.at of many dethroned piinces! 
And the source of such an indulgence must have 

[*’] A n.e. h * \vj'h. r ■ -u.v* t!\m that assigr.nl by Mon- 
t:^i r, prodtuid tli * immediate stability ot’ Aijxa.v- 
di !•/' £«'V,*rmr.ent, upn»' pering P \rm , ar'd spying 
hii j'lac", as the sovereign of Persia. See '-j'irlr of laws, 
b. tli. 14, w Jove a ro»;ijv:!‘w»n \> drawn between the cf- 
f; ct ot the eonquf'ts oi‘ t'n uu r > XI r . ot Sweden, and those 
ot A i.-. •. \ xofv the ( - £ r a 1 . Sonne attrition to the state oC 
laral.d j'iuj e:tv ;w ti . d'.fcrnt *.01.1 tiles, throws great light 
u^o touch u’ajciUn. 

been 
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been the great superiority of the conquering pow- 
er, which precluded the idea of equality, or com- 
petition, between them. This would form tiic 
only situation in which the deposed rajah could 
have been placed, with comfort to himself, and 
safety to his employer. He still presided, in a 
civil capacity, over his own people, under the ob- 
servation and control of a subahdar, or a Maho- 
medan chid, who was intrusted with the military 
power, and was the viceroy, or representative, of 
the Emperor. In place of drawing the whole 
rents and revenues of his petty state, he was now 
limited to the nankar lands, or zemindarry allow- 
ances. The lesson he had to learn, was humility 
and subordination ; and in this situation, without 
exciting jealousy, he might render himself useful 
to the government which employed him. Such 
was the situation in which the B# it isli government 
found the descendants of tho<e quondam princes, 
if any such existed within the limits of their ac- 
quired dominions, as has Ixen very pathetically, 
as well as argumentatively, represented. Upon 
this occasion the reader will recoiled, that there 
are two species of landed property in Hindostan. 
The one is absolute, and can only be enjoyed by 
the sovereign prince, or those to whom he dele- 
gates it ; the other is possessory, and ir constitu- 
tionally vested in the cultivators of the soil, for 
the production of rent, or revenue, to maintain 
and support the government. Now, the sort of 

property 
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property to which the claims of the zemindars lit 
question, in right of birth, extended, is not th epos* 
lessory property , which is invariably placed in the 
ryots, and which all Asiatic governments hold sa- 
cred, because it is the source of their wealth and 
power ; but the absolute property , which the Bri- 
tish government at present enjoys; and which in- 
cludes a right to the land-rents, and other reve- 
nues of the state. If the administrators of the 
British government should have been conscience- 
struck upon this subjeft, and anxious to restore 
to these rajahs the rights which their ancestors 
enjoyed, they ought to know, that this can only 
be done by giving up to them the absolute property 
of tMflands of their distri&s, including the land- 
tents and the revenues ; the possession of which, 
will make the rajahs what their ancestors are 
said to have been before, independent princes : but 
any thing short of this is a mockery, when applied 
to their pretensions ! And it would have been 
much more politic to have investigated such 
claims, and, if a single instance could have been 
established (of which, I understand, there was no 
sort of probability), a&ually to have made this 
renunciation in their favour, than to have founded 
upon it the absurd idea of all the zemindars being 
the proprietors of their official districts. 

In the sunnud, or commission which consti- 
tutes a zemindar , the appointment is expressly de- 
clared to be an office ; the word kbidmut , there used, 

admit- 
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admitting of no other interpretation, according 
to ail the various translations which have been 
given of this instrument, except one. [ c ] And 
this circumstance, one would think, ought to put 
the matter out of dispute. But the bias in favour 
of European establishments , and European laws , is 
so strong, that, upon this occasion, it founds an 
hereditary claim to land, in the person of a Hindoo , 
upon the English law of primogeniture , contrary to 
flie established laws of the Hindoos themselves, 
respeding the heritable succession to land** and, 
setting aside the declaration in the sunnud itself, 
affirms the zemindarry appointment not to be an 
offue , but an hereditary landed estate. It is per- 
fe&ly dear that the Emperor, who adopted the 
form qjf the present sunnud, was of a different 
opinion ; and it is also dear, that the hereditary 
claim was of no sort of authority, or avail, with- 
out this commission: [ 4 ] and, as the present form 

q( 

[*] Mr. Grant observes, t( that the word ihidmut had 
htoly been rendered in English by the word service,** doubt- 
less in the view of converting the zemindars into the feudal 
i vassals of the crown. But this ground is already prc-occupicd 
by the jaghterdars , who are, in reality, the feudal vassal* of 
the crown, but without holding hereditary fiefs* 1 his seems 
a bar to the peaceable zemindar being arrayed in the garb of a 
military chief. 

• See page t68, 169 ,170. 

[ 4 ] The necessity for the swmttd , or commission, will ap- 
pear by the following extraft from an article in the Appendix 

N to 



$t,the sunnud is supposed to have been adopted 
by the Emperor Avrvngzebe, who died in the 
year 1 707, its validity cannot be much impaired 
by time ; which renders inapplicable all the argu- 
ments from the obsolete institutions of Europe, 
which are brought forward in the Dissertation. 
A reference to the sunnud itself, is all that seems 
to be necessary for the information, of an impar- 
tial reader upon this subjeft ; the form of which 
will be found in the Appendix, No. I. * * 

1 shall, however, transcribe from the Dissert a* 
tiony a series of conjectures, which are affixed as an 


to the DhsertotioUf shewing the great difficulty and expence 
incurred in obtaining the lunnud from the court of the sove- 
reign. This article, wc are informed, was drawn out by 
4 * Bode Moll, one of the ablest and best-informtd of the 
native exchequer officers/’ — “ The zemindars succeeded to 
their zemindarries by right of inheritance j but until they con- 
tented to the payment of the pethcNib, or fine of investiture, 
to the Emperor, and a proportional nuzzerannah , or present, 
to the Muzim “ (provincial governor), <r nfithcr the imperial 
firmauH of confirmation was granted them, nor were they 
permitted to substitute their own signature to the public ac - 
auntt. in lieu of their predecessor. It often happened that 
several years elapsed, before the demand of government could 
be adjusted. The officers of the itnxanny " (the revenue de- 
partment), M in addition to the pnbtutb and uuzzerannabg 
•welled the account with claims of arrears duefrom the de- 
ceased zemindar, and from which they seldom receded/ till 
they had exarted from his successor all that it was in hi» 
power to pay/’ — Strange ! that such difficulties should attend 
the succession to a patnmtnUl tuattf 



explanation of a very obvious part Of the fcunnttt* 
in the view of reconciling it td the idea of prhati 
hereditary property ; that the reader may form his 
own judgment of the author’s success* 44 The 
only article in the zemindar’s sunnud, that seems 
to weaken the idea of proprietary right* *i$ the 
obligation to deliver, annually, the accounts of all 
the sources of his colle&ions under his own signa- 
ture, attested by that of the canongoc's [*] — “Whe- 
ther this clause is to be considered as a dircft re- 
servation to the Emperor, of the power of local in- 
vestigation * whether it be to enable hi3 officers 
to keep a constant eye over the cultivation of the 
country, and progress of commerce, so that the 
settled revenue might not be endangered* whe- 
ther they are to be taken as general words, imply- 
ing that increased cultivation must eventually 
tend, one way or other, to the augmentation of 
prosperity and revenue ; whether these expressions 
have been applicable to other parts of India, 
where a distinft mode of division in the crops has 
been established ; or, in fine, whether the Mogul 
conquerors, like those of the northern nations of 
Europe, may have persuaded their subjects, as Sir 
WiLLiAMBLACKSTONfc expresses it, to surrender 
up, and re-take their landed property, and the zemin- 
dars may have been contented to take the whole 

['] The declaration on the face of the sunnud itself, that it 
is an office, and, of courts, not a fnfrictarj right, seema 
here to be overlooked, 
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$$Mflid together, with it* limitations, either jjho* 
Btinal or operative, as a confirmation of their pos- 
sessions, rather than risk a contest for better 
terms,” &c. — What satisfa&ion this multiplica- 
tion of whet hers may give to the reader, I know not j 
but to*me, it only serves to make the writer’s per- 
plexity more apparent. Whereas, if the circum- 
stances be viewed in their natural situation, they 
appear pcrfe&ly simple and obvious. . Suffer 
the zemindarfy appointment to be what the sun- 
nud declares that it is, an ofiet t and this article 
will be found the most essential part of the war- 
rant, or commission, by imposing the necessary 
and customary check upon the official conduct of 
the zemindar ; corresponding to similar appoint- 
ments which exist in every well-regulated govern- 
ment whatever. The zemindars, as collcftors of 
the land-rents, and other public revenues, are 
controled in the fabrication and statement of their 
accounts, by the canon?oes , whose office is similar, 
in effedfc, with the controllers of the revenue de- 
partments in every state of Europe. [ f ] The ne- 
cessity 

[ { J The Dissfrtatiott says very little upon the subject of 
eaHOHgott, who formed so essential a part of thcTndian sys- 
tem of finance ; their appointment, indeed, was altogether in- 
compatible with thealledged fttpritUiry r:ghts of the zemin- 
dars. In Mr. Grant’s Remarks upon what is called the 
bunitbuity which, for a particular reason, was sub- 

•tituted in the place of the proper drwanny mnnuJ to the ze- 
mindars, 
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cesrity and propriety of a system of control, in 
respeffc to tile affairs of the East India Compan^, 
ought to have been perfe&ly understood by the 
author of the Dissertation . [ g ] 

The frequency of the zemindarry appointment 
being conferred according to the rifle of heredi- 
tary succession, of which enough has been said, 
together with the word zemindar being translated 
land-holder', creates the resemblance between them 
and the great land-proprietors of Europe, and has 
occasioned the supposition of their proprietary 
rights. The first conclusion, however, appears to 
be drawn from very erroneous premises, inferring 
the zemindarry appointment to be an hereditary 
estate ; because the eldest son (a rule by no means 
uniformly followed) generally received theappoint- 

mindars, by the Bengal government, in the year 1777, I find 
the following observations made, which mark the peculiar 
duty of the canongoe , in controling the official condud of the 
zemindar. He remarks, that in the bundobusty sunnud there 
was 4< an omission of the clause enjoining the delivery of alt 
the requisite papers, or accounts of the distrid, under the xe~ 
Tnntdut't and canongot't signatures; and instead of the latter'* 
counter-signature to the kut-bundy settlement, requiring this 
to be done by the pmshcar t or proper immediate servant of 
the zeminaar himself; w hose writings, in every instance, were 
intended by the denvanny sunnud to be checked by tile (arson, 
goe, as his dependent coadjutor in all matters relative to the 
revenue administration." — Inquiry, App. No. V. 

[*] Who, at the time that he published the Dissertation, 
was Secretary to the B,ard 0/ Contr /, His publication has 
even been considered as an official performance. 

N 3 
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jncnt, who is therefore regarded by EngQstpfen 
as the heir of the estate ; but if thij| redly were 
the case among Hindoos , it would rather be a proof 
that the succession could not be a landed estate , 
which the Hindoo law divides equally among all 
the sons ; agd that therefore it must be an office. 
In respe<$ to .the appellation zemindar , or land* 
holder, It appears, that by the financial arrange- 
ments of Tudor Mull, under Akeer, when 
the collcdors of the land-rents (corresponding to 
zemindars) had stated collections assigned to them, 
the appointment took its name from the amount 
of the sum to be collcdcd ; and the officer was 
called a crory , because each colled ion was to pro- 
duce a crore of dams t or two and a half lacks of ru- 
pees. But, by the nature of agricultural reve- 
nue, such equality could not long continue, 
which probably brought the name into disuse i 
and under Aurungzebe another rule of divi- 
sion seems to have taken place, which had a re- 
ference to laud more than to rent ; and the word 
zemindar , land-holder , supplanted that of crory. 
Had the office continued to be named from the 
colleflioH) and not from the land, the idea of these 
officers being great land-proprietors, probably never 
woult^havc occurred, 

To throw light upon the subjed of zemindarry 
appointments, the author of the Dissertation re- 
fers to the evidence of Captain Gabriel Har- 
per, who had been long stationed at the court 

of 
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<jf|fe|p|4BAD5 1 of whose honour, veracity, and 
gboffsci^e, he is hajjpy in the opportunity of de- 
livering his sincere testimony to all which, from 
personal knowledge, 1 can add my most cordial 
concurrence. The Dissertation states, that <c he 
said that the Vizier” (meaning Shujah-ul- 
Dowlah, father of the present Vizier) “treated 
the rajahs and zemindars under his dependencies 
with the greatest marks of civility, resped, and 
friendship ; and being asked whether, during his 
residence with the Vizier M (a period of six years), 
u he ever knew a zemindar being dispossessed of his 
zemindarry, by him ? — he said, that he can only 
recoiled one instance, for a debt of 24,000!. : 
that they considered themselves as secure in their 
possessions, by paying their accustomed rents. 
And being asked, if the zemindarries were const* 
dered as hereditary in the families of the zemin- 
dais ? — lie said, No : depended on the will of the 
prune ; but that he made f point of continuing it 
in the family, provided there was no particular 
objedion to the next in succession.” [ h ] — The au- 
thor, whose system this evidence certainly docs not 
confirm, replies abruptly to this part of it, by a 
flat denial of the truth of Captain Harper’s as- 
sertion — “ In effect, they, are hereditary /” — which 


[*•] This statement of Colonel H\*pk*'s, which appears to 
me accurately just, is the footing upon which I have supposed 
the zemindarrv appointment to stand under the Muwuiman 
administration. 
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does not seem altogether consistent wi^^pat 
honour y or that veracity , or that good sense , tQ which 
he had borne testimony. Bnt as Captain Har- 
per was fully competent to answer this question, 
the reader may rely upon its authenticity. [*] When 
I consider the tendency of the whole of this evi- 
dence, 1 am astonished to find it inserted in the 
! Dissertation. It appears to me to be strongly cor- 
roborative of the officiary nature of a zemindarry 
appointment. One dismissal from office in the 
course of six years, seems as much as could be 
looked for, or cxpc&cd. The direft answer to 
the question respecting the hereditary succession, 
shews that the Mogul princes did not consider 
themselves to be bound by the Hindoo institution 
of hereditary succession, further than it suited 
their own interest and inclination : the succession 
to the land is here perfectly out of the question, 
After attending to all these specialities, it may be 
proper, now, to sec how far the subjeft will be 

fr [*] I speak of Captain, now Colonel, Harper, from .1 per. 
feft knowledge of the nan; he was the most intimate friend 
I had in India. I have had the same account from other mi- 
litary gentlemen of great respectability, who, from similar 
situations, had the uffp access of information : and I lay 
some stress upon the information coming from military men t 
whose minds were not warped by any party prejudices on 
these subjetb, u hich, more or lew, have affeded all the ci- 
vil servants on the Bengal Establishment. Colonel Ha aria’s 
evidence was given before a committee of the House of Com- 
mow. 
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illustrated and confirmed by a reference to gene* 
rat history. 

In every instance which history has recorded, of 
a country completely conquered, and occupied by 
the conquerors, the lands of which parti* 

tioned into extensive private estatw^ip^A 
private estates , in any country, ever C^d8He$|gf 
magnitude and riches some ot the zemlndarry a$+ 
trid j in India? [ l ] — where will it be found tliat 
the conquerors have been totally excluded from 
the possession of the conquered lands, as they 
were in India ? Was it so with the Franks, when 
they conquered Gaul ? Or with the Saxons or 
the Norm. ms, when they conquered England? — 
Quite rhe contrary : — almost the whole of the 
lands were immediately seized and appropriated 
by those conquerors. Yet we are told by the 
author of the Dissertation , that “ nineteen-t wentieths 
of the whole country” (of Bengal) “ arc still iu 
the hands of the original 1 findoos”; at the dli r 
tancc, at least, of four hundred years since 
country had been completely subdued and governed , 
by Mahomcdans ! Is this either credible or pos- 
sible ? No. In all that time the Hindoos had, or 
might have, the immediate' official col led ion of 
the land-rents and revenues from the ryots, or 
husbandmen, under Mahomcdan control \ to be 

[ fc ] The zemindar xy of Rajcshahy, in Bengal, contain* 

I «<]uare miles : Dinagqoor, q r 74 ; Bill'd wan, 3 $$%* 
fee. the soil grnciallv rich at.J productive. 

paid 
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paid into the treasury of the Mahometan sovereign $ 
whether he happened to be the emperor at Delhy, 
the provincial chief, who, by appropriating 
these rents and revenues, became the sovereign ; 
supporjtajgrbis independence, until he was again 
'.aitt^pendered again subservient to the 
MUrl Such is the general history of .Bengal, 
the state of its territorial possessions and re- 
venues, ’until it came under the immediate go- 
vernment of the English East Ijndia Company, 
who are the present sovereigns oiit^solely by being 
the proprietary lords of the soil, and by appro- 
priating its lant-rent and revenues. 

What instance can be produced from all the 
histories of all the states of Europe, of great land - 
pyprictors existing in a monarchical government 
for;* centuries, without occasioning any change or 
alteration upon the unlimited, despotic power of 
the sovereign ? In every one of them, it will ap- 
pear, that at some period of their history', the 
S§ttthority of the monarch has been restrained or 
supplanted, perhaps annihilated, by the prepon- 
derating influence of the great land- proprietors. 
Has this ever been thecase in India, or even any 
whets in Asia, at any time, where the agricultural 
"allot fnent of land to the peasantry universally 
prevailed, and the rents of the land concentred in 
the sovereign ? Have not all those Eastern des- 
potic governments continued for ages, as far back 
the record or register of events can reach, by 
\w whom- 
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whomsoever possessed, unchanged and unitae 
paired ■, whether the sovereign authority was es* 
crcised by the native princes, the Grecian, the 
Mahomedan, or the Mogul conquerors, or by 
a company of English merchants ? case* 

jt was the same: whoever drew tHSW%« 
the revenues, was the undisputed, absolute 
trary sovereign ! So uniform an effect , must 
proceeded from a cause equally uniform. It is im- 
possible, I think, to have a doubt on this subjeft : 
Since it was the proprietors of great land estates, 
who, by combining their influence, formed, that 
power in European governments, which restrained 
and limited, and supplanted the monarchical au- 
thority ; it must have been the exclusion of great 
laud-proprietors from those Eastern governments 
where the agricultural system which has been 
described, supplied unrivalled opulence to the 
crown, that preserved (and that ever must pre- 
serve) the sovereign power undisturbed and urf- ■ 
diminished ; which exclusion was clearly product#^ 
by the distribution of t)ie lands in small portions t 
to the peasantry, or the cultivators -of the SOlft 
who, in Hindustan, held hereditary leases of thdr 
fields, which have ever been regarded as. sided 
by its best informed and wisest rulers t In faft, 
this was the fundamental and constitutional law 
of the government, the solid base upon which 
jhe unalterable stability of the sovereign power 
rested. The rents of the lands flowing into the , 



lojrd treasury through the cfianncl ot' official cot 
bSors , from this multiplied distribution, formed 
urtrivalled wealth of the reigning prince , whose 
Opulence and consequent power were thus derived 
from the industry of the husbandmen, 
r his duty and his in- 
Hence the necessity for appoint- 
ntssimilartothose of the zemindars, by whatever 
name they might be distinguished, to proteft the 
proprietary rights of the ryots, and to regulate, 
to enforce their agricultural excr- 
And, so far from these officers being 
themselves the hereditary proprietors of the exten- 
sive districts they managed, the principal objeft 
of their appointment seems to have been, to pre- 
vent the accretion and accumulation of landed 


f l ] The firmaun of Auruwozibe « 10 illustrative upon 
this subject, that I cannot refrain from quoting it again. 
,€ ? They" (the aumlt, i. e. the zemindars, or their agents) 
4* roust shew the ryots every kind of favour and indulgence, 
arc. to engage them, with hearty good will to labour towards 
the increase of agriculture, so that no lands may be ncglefte;d 
thift ire capable of cultivation.’* And, “ 1 hose" (husband- 
ly " who have the ability, they shall excite and encourage 
to cultivate their lands ; and if they require indulgence in 
aty particular instances, let it be granted them. But if upon 
examination, it shall be found, that some who have the abi- 
lity, and arc assisted with water, nevertheless have neglected 
to cultivate their lands, they shall admonish, and threaten, 
«nd use force and stripes," 
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fttpetty, by preserving the proprietary. rights «f 
the native husbandmen. [”J ' 

The specific remedy against that sort of tyraai 
ny which proceeds from the despotism of one 
arbitrary ruler, has at all times been the influx 
ence and power of an aristocracy ) anj^vjpt those 
countries, where that tyranny has confihucrj^jp: 
ages without abatement or control, the acccttf 
mutation of landed property by individuals, will 
be found to have been systematically prevented. 
In Europe, all the checks which were ioy^ped 
upon the different monarchies, proceede dp ^ f 
the exertions of the great land-proprietors ; who* 
when they were prevented from becoming tyrant* 
themselves (to which they were violently prone 
and addicted) eventually became the restorer* 
and the conservators of general liberty. Yet I 
think it may be dou^rjd, how far it is politic 
in the English East India Company, or rather, 

[”] One species of talookdart (the miseoory) who, according 
to Mr. Grant, were clandestinely appointed by the /.cmiiW 
dars, and whose possessions appear to hare been formed from 
the combination of several pottah holdings, seems to counter- 
aft this intention. But they appear only to have existed 
the government was possessed by the English, whose preju- 
dices were in favour of such appointments; which wcrc f ,..|p 
faft, infringements of the civil polity of India : as the law of 
the Hindoos, which divided the hereditary lands invariably 
among all the sons, grandsons, Sec. in e«jual portions or 
shares, was evidently caltulatcd to produce an oppose 
effeft. 



the government of England, who now posse** 
life sovereign power of India, to transform their 
own native official servants in that country, into 
enormous land-proprietors , holding principalities 
rather than estates, and to give up the whole 
cultivators of the soil, their own immediate socage 
tenants , to the arbitrary sway of such local 
tyrants. The English government might have 
been satisfied with the superintending care of 
the British Legislature, to corrcd any abuses on 
the part of the East India Company or their 
servants (restrained too by the intervention of 
the Board of Control), over their subjeds in 
India, without having recourse to the hazardous 
experiment of revolutionizing the state of landed 
property there, by creating great land-proprietors, 
or rather petty sovereigns , to feel their own 
strength, and to combine, ior the assertion of 
complete and absolute proprietary rights. If 
the zemindars are to be deemed the proprietors 
of their zcmindarrics, as the English government 
seem now to have established, they will very 
soon, of themselves, make the discovery, that the 
English East India Company can have no just 
right to levy from them nine-tenths of the 
rents of their private estates. This enormous 
assessment from private proprietors , they will cer- 
tainly regard as too high a price to be paid for 
government protection and the wealth which 
would flow fiom a ten fold multiplication of what 

they 
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ftcy arc at present permitted to receive, they tftay 4 
be led to imagine, will enable them to prote& 
themselves ; especially if *a few of those great 
proprietors of thousands of square miles of cul- 
tivated land, with innumerable inhabitants, [“] 
should determine to combine together for that 
purpose. What credit ought to be given to the 
rumours already whispered by fame upon this 
subjed, I cannot pretend to judge ; but as the 
natural dispositions of mankind are in all ages 
the same, we are instruded by history to exped 
from the same causes, the same consequences and 
efefls. Some charaderistic differences may in- 
deed arise, from temperament and climate; 
and the natives of India may attempt to accom- 
plish by treachery and massacre, w^t the daring 
chieftains of the North contended open 

hostilities and the conflid of arms. [°] /s; 

The 

{•] The zemindarry of Rajeshahy is said to contain six- 
teen thousand villages. — Inquiry, p. 33. 

[•] Since the boon of property was conferred upon the ze- 
mindars of India, by the administration of the Marquis 
Cornwall is, it would seem, that something like an exten- 
»ivc conspiracy among them has already made its appearance. 
My information upon this subjed is drawn from a speech 
delivered by Mr. P. Moore, to a Court of East India Pro- 
prietors, held on the 13th of November, 1799, which mot 
with great and deserved applause, and was therefore pub. 
lishcd ; from which the following passages arc transcribed. 
Speaking of Mr. Vsrelst'i condud in resped to the province 

of 
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The author of the Dissertation seems to hare 
assumed, that if the lands ofHindostan or Bengal 

were 

of Burdwan, he says : — ** Contrast this with the conduct of 
Ac present zernindarry representative ; a woman v\ho is now* 
rearing her head amidst the horde of conspirators, after 
having long kept you in ignorance of the condition of those 
valuabk: districts, and who for years has kept back as much 
of your dues as possible : this woman is now resolved, if 
conspiracy assist her, that you shall have none at all ; no, 
■not an existence in the country.” — Of Rajcshahy, he says ; 
“ This zemindarry, likewise held by a woman, the Rvsny 
Bqwasxy, who determined that you should obtain none of 
those advantages to which you are entitled by the custom 
of the empire, the lapse of rime, and the course of nature ; 
and, as if to ^hew the absurdity of those zemindarry titles, 
about which I have observed party delusion has run so wild, 
this woman adopted a menial, or a slave of her household, of 
the name of Bamkisskn, and obtained for him the title of 
ftjnh, ftTfUccecd her : succeed to what? to rhe possession 
and management of your privileges, and to the joint rights 
of the British nation, over a principality containing 6,749,000 
acres of land. — And, 1 doubt not, when the exterminating 
plot shall be further developed, that we shall find these names, 
even tH adopted Rsmui^fn himself, amongst the list of 
conspirators for the same laudable purposes.” (P. 4 6 .) — 
Speaking of the defers of revenue collodions, he says: “ Ami 
hero it is, Sir, in this department that I deduce all the en- 
couragement, all the support which has sustained the present 
dettS table conspiracy ; for you cannot now but tec clearly, that 
those surplus revenues* which ought to form in vour*, and 
whivh, in all well-regulated states, do form the sinews of the 
empire, /v»v form the sinews of conspiracy, of rebellion, of 
British extermination * and that those revenue*, which ought 

tv 
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were not the property ofthe zeminekps, them 
could be no private landed property in India ; a 
conclusion as absurd as it is erroneous !— And* 
upon this unfounded supposition* he descants 
triumphantly upon the advantages to be derived 
from private property , at the very time that the 
partial system which he recommends, ascribing 
to the zemindars the only right to lands, would 
a&ually rob millions of their established heredi- 

ro have supported your eastern empire, have been harshly 
exited, and carefully secreted, for the purpose of being 
clandestinely appropriated to its destruction, and the annihi- 
latioij ofthe British power. And by whom/ — By those who 
pay " (receive) “ the imperial revenues due to you, over 
whom your covenanted servants have been calumniously said, 
in Ki, gland, to have exercised an abusive, despotic, iilegiti- 
mate authority, for the purpose of private exa&ionand emo- 
lument. No, Sn ; no such thing : the peasantry, ivh con. 
mbyte all the wealth of the Hate, have clasped thfc foot, and 
blessed the hand, which afforded them security and protection. 

I he public dues have not been with. held, exactions made on 
the peasantry, and your rentals secreted, by your covenanted 
servants; but by the clast of executive native officers, called. 
xt mm Jars, and others. They arc the men who oppress the 
ryot and the weaver. It is this class, as I have before said, 
whom your regulations and present system, however benevo- 
lently intended, have thoughtlessly and dangerously converted, 
from obedient and useful servants, into petty sovereigns and ty. 
rants, who now rule over your valuable and industrious pea-, 
tantry, and compel them to pay, not merely your stipulated 
quit -rent, but their own exactions also, and who grind down 
and impoverish those to whom you arc beholden for all you 
receive," — P. 47, 
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llrjf property, which they and their ancestors had 
possessed, not only for centuries , but for thousands 
years', transferring it to the native official col- 
lectors of the land-rent and crown revenues ; and 
elevating them into a new order of great land- 
proprietors in Hindostan, who would trample 
upon the rights of their fellow-subjcfts, and over- 
turn the constitutional government of India, f p ] 

1 have 

p] By an observation in Mr. MooreS speech, I find 
that this transformation of the zemindars had abettors in tin 
India House. The whole passage is highly illustrative of the 
# point in question, which follows : “ hueh, however, Sir,” 
(conspiracy, and its consequences) “ is the manifest, and by 
no means unnatural, fruit of this last zemindarry system, call- 
ed the perpetual settlement : a system which the honourable 
proprietor who seconded the motion, is pleased to celebrate, 
because every zemindar, he says, can now ct.ll th « lands kn 
cavn. I certainly agree with the honourable proprietor so far, 
since the system justifies their claim to possession; and their 
conduit, under this inconsiderate investiture, clearly shews, 
that the lands shall not be called ours no ; nor any tiling 
belong to us in the Hast, if they can avert it by conspiracy 
and revolt, &e. — That this scheme of a perpetual settlemmt 
with the zemindars was well intended, See . — there we are 
agreed : and that it lias proved inefficacious, and has failed of 
the expelled result, I trust to the candour of the honourable 
proprietor, aho to agree.” — “ I think I ha\e already ex- 
plained myself very decidedly, as to zemindarry tenure, 
when I said, that a useful and obedient class of officers of the 
state (l mean useful, when kept to their duty, and under vi- 
gilant control), by that .system, have been converted into so- 
But before they can convince me, who have 

not 
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I have before adverted to the charafteristic dif- 
ference between the offices which were of Hindoo, 
and those which were of Mahomedan y institution. 
The former appear to me to have been all originally 
hereditary ; and, in resped: to them, the Maho- 
medans seem very generally to have continued 
the same rule of succession. But the Mussulman 
appointments have all been, invariably, personal \ 
and have become hereditary only by abuse ; or, 
rather, indeed, their nature was really changed; 
tor, when the j nbahdar assumed independence, he 
was no longer a subordinate officer of the Mogul 
government, but became himself the aftual sove- 
reign - f the representative of the original Hindoo 
ujjiib, who was an hereditary prince. The preju- 
dices of Europe confirm hereditary establishments 
wherever they are to be found ; and, if it be pos- 
sible, convert them into tenures of land ; because, 
among the English in particular, the law of primo - 
gtmiurey and hereditary succession, applies pecu- 
liarly to landed property ; to which unnatural in- 
stitution (which the force of habit has made them 
imagine to be just) they arc for binding the 
establishments of every other country; nor can 
they suppose the hereditary rule to be followed 


rot learnt my lesson before, that these zemindars were not 
the dependent servants of the state, thfy must deprive me of 
all my faculties; tell me that I never conversed with any of 
tht zemindars, nor heard them a thousand times acknowledge 
their official dependence," 
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in the disposal of a trust, or an office, which has 
a reference to land, without annexing to it the 
-whole property of the official district, however 
extensive may be its boundaries : the argument 
is, that hereditary succession infers property olland.\j'\ 

If a man had succeeded to his father, and his 
grandfather, and his great-grandfather, as the su- 
pervisor, or steward, of an estate, and they had 
all, in succession, enjoyed a farm, rent-free, for 
their trouble — has this man a right to claim the 
property of the whole estate ? — This appears to 
me to be precisely the situation of the Indian ze- 
mindar, Now, stewardships, it has been ob- 
served, were really hereditary among the Hindo6s; 
and, on this account, they appear to have been 
conferred pretty generally, according to the same 
rule, by the Mahomedans. But to the Mahomedan 
succeeds the Englishman, with his head full of the 
hereditary claims of great land-proprietors , derived 
from the feudal institutions of the North : and he 
insists upon converting the humble steward into 
the princely proprietor ; and talks of right and jus- 
tice, while he robs millions of their property, and 
sacrifices to his prejudices all the proprietary pre- 
rogatives of government. ['] 

Upon . 

p] tl For if the zemindarry be even an office,*’ say* the 
Dmertatin r, “ am! such office give possession of land, See, 
it is in reality landed inheritance — P, 31. 

p] 1 have seer, the copy of a minute of Sir Johit Shore'*, 

now 
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Upon the subject of the right of the sovereign 
to the absolute property of the lands in India* 

which 

now Lord Teicnmouth, who had the merit, I understand, 
to recommend the measure which was to overturn the Asiatic 
system in Bengal ; but it seems that he paused at the brink of 
the precipice, and wished to make an experimental trial of 
ten j ran, rather than plunge precipitately and irrecoverably 
into a gulf, from whence there was no extrication — struck, 
probably, with some forebodings, which his knowledge of 
India might suggest. But his superior in office, whose ideas 
'were more purely European, insisted upon doing the thing; 
completely, and realised the perpetual settlement, If the fol- 
lowing he a correct extraft, it points out the difficulty which 
the writer was under, to reconcile the real state of things to 
the system of zemindarry property he had so successfully patro- 
nized ; somewhat resembling the perplexity of the author of 
the Dissertation , in his laboured attempt to explain the ze- 
mindarry sunnud upon his own principles. “ The most cur- 
sory observation,** says this minute, “ shews the situation 
of things in this country ** (Bengal) ** to be tin gularly confuted. 
The relation of a zemindar to government, and of a ryot to a 
zemindar, is neither that of a proprietor , nor a vat sal \ but a 
compound of both : the former performs ads of authority, un- 
connected with proprietary rights; the latter has rights with- 
out real property ; and the property of the one, and the right* 
of the other, arc in great measure held at discretion. Such 
%'as the system which wc found, and which wc have been un- 
der the necessity of adopting. Much time will, I fear, elapse, 
before we can reduce the compound relation of a zemindar to 
government, and of a ryot to a zemindar, to the simple prin- 
ciple of landlord and tenant, "—If the reader can extraft from 
these words any signi6cation beyond the perplexity of the 
writer, he has the advantage of me. The titular confusion 
0 1 hai 
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which may be farther extended to all Asia, the 
author of the Dissertation declaims with great 
vehemence ; but his arguments seem more cal- 
culated to establish its unfitness , than its non - 
existence* If the claims of the zemindars be all 
that he can oppose against it, its validity must 
certainly remain confirmed. In Europe, the tem- 
porary possession which a tenant holds by lease, 
is deemed as sacred, during its continuance, as 
any species of landed property. But this right 
of property in the tenant does not abate, nor di- 


has no existence in the system of India, but is generated b y 
the jumble of ideas which attends the attempt to assimilate 
Indian and European institutions; to mix the distributive 
agricultural system of Asia with the feudal arrangements 
arising from the military tenure? of Europe. There is, to be 
sure, a lingular effusion ; but it sc;ms to exist in the state- 
ment of the writer. Let landed property be considered, as it 
really exists in Asia, distributed among the cultivators of 
the soil, to produce the rents cf government, and the purpose 
and intention of the appointment of zemindars will be obvi- 


ous ; but it will not be found to correspond with any of the 
national appointments of Europe ; and if, to elevate zemin- 
dars to that standard, you make them lords of the property 
they were meant only to superintend, you will totally destroy 
the purposed effort of the establishment, and subvert the InT 

dian system. What must be the consequence ? The land 

establishments of F.urope must influence the government estab- 
lishments the stream of wealth will cease to flow info the 
treasury of the sovereign ; rival powers will arise, to com- 
bine, and to restrain, or to annihilate altogether, the sove- 
reign authority. 


minisli. 
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minish, the proprietary right of the landlord, ac- 
knowledges! by the regular payment of the rent. 
If the leases of the tenants be prolonged, it will 
make no difference respe&ing the respective rights 
of these two persons. But the value of the te- 
nant’s lease is increased by its prolongation ; be- 
cause it will continue to be regarded ai property 
during a longer period. If the lease be made 
perpetual, what difference will it occasion ? The 
addition of a power to transfer it, will render it 
completely property. But if the obligation of 
paying rent regularly to the landlord, continue, 
under the penalty of forfeiture, in case of failure, 
is not his property also complete ? And if the 
stipulated rent be proportioned to the produce of 
the land, does the perpetuity of the lease make 
any real difference in the rights of the absolute 
proprietor * Is not the rent equally an indication 
of the property, whether it be received constantly 
from the same tenants, or if the tenants were to 
be changed every nineteen years ? These circum- 
stances appear to me to illustrate the relative situ- 
ation of the sovereign and the ryots in Hindostan, 
in respeft to landed property, and to establish the 
permanent rights of each ; which have continued 
uniform ever since the reign of Akber, and the 
financial establishments of Tudor Mull, when 
the rate of rent seems to have been proportioned 
to the competence or ability of the tenant to 
o 4 make 
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4Uake payment, and has continued to be ex&ttcd 
by the same rule ever since. 

This circumstance, of the sovereign drawing the 
rents of the land, to which there is no dissent 
from any quarter, all allowing that the land-rent 
forms the revenue of the crown, has induced 
travellers, very naturally, to consider the sove- 
reign as the universal proprietor of the lands i 
and, undoubtedly, in resped to the khalsah lands, 
the leasehold property of the husbandman, which 
seems to form no real bar, is the only circum- 
stance that can be opposed to the assertion. 
But the author ot the Dissertation considers this 
matter very differently. " It is therefore proba- 
ble/’ says he, “ that the very moment in which the 
ministersof Aurungzebe were framing these regu- 
lations” (the firmauns, Appendix, No, 11. and III.), 
“ founded principally upon the distinctions of pro- 
prietary and non-proprietary lands, was employed 
by Bernier, and the other European travellers 
who met at his court about that period, Ma- 
nucui, T-hevenot, Chardin, Tavernier, 
&c. in preparing their relations, which assert, as it 
were by common consent , that there was no such 
thing as private landed property in Hindostan, 
and, that the emperor was executive proprietor 
ot all the lands throughout his empire/’ * — The 
authority of so many respedable persons is not to 
be invalidated by a dash of this writer’s pen. 

* Page 1 57. 
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These sojourners at the Mogul court, saw 
in Hindostan, there were no proprietors of estates* 
as in Europe, and that the emperor himself drew 
all the rents of all the lands: they did not regard 
the leases of live lyots, or husbandmen (if they at 
all adverted to their perpetuity)) as interfering with 
this right \ and they drew the conclusion which 
they stated, and which, in resped to the absolute 
property, is certainly just \ but which does not 
exclude leasehold or possessory property. The 
Dissertation supposes that these travellers might 
be “ dazzled by the splendour of the Mogul 
emperor, when they were humbly soliciting ser- 
vice under his nobles.” And if a Mogul made 
the same declaration, he was induced to it, this 
author thinks, by the vanity of magnifying the 
power of his own prince. But the Dissertation 
itselt furnishes the same position, from the answers 
which arc given by the principal Hindoo officers 
under the English government, to certain ques- 
tions proposed to them. The roy- royan, and ca- 
nongoes, express themselves in the following man- 
ner : “ After the death of a zemindar, the zemin- 
darry devolves to his son ; although the country 
belongs to the king ; and he may indeed give it to 
whom he pleases.” +— M ah a Rajah •Raje- 
ijcllub, the roy- roy an, commences his reply to 
a question propounded to him, in the following 

• Page 94. 

4 A PP- No. VII. p. z 77 . 
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Words : 14 The proprietor , or lord of the soil, is 
the emperor. Zemindars, and choudries, arc writ- 
ten as officers , and depend, conditionally, on the 
carrying on of the improvement and cultivation, 
and discharging the revenue of government,” 
&c. * This seems to be a dire# assertion of every 
thing 1 have been endeavouring to prove. These 
answers were made to Englishmen : there was no 
call for an amplification of the power and prero- 
gatives of the Mogul sovereign ; they seem rather 
to have flowed from a desire to explain the nature 
and constitution of the government. How comes 
it, then, that the author of the Dissertation , wherf 
he denies the assertions of Europeans on this sub- 
ject, and qualifies the declarations of Mahomedans, 
takes no notice of the same position, inserted in 
his own Appendix, from the lips of the most re- 
spectable Hindoos ? That all the lands are de- 
rived from, and ultimately revert to, the sove- 
reign ; and that he draws all their rents, deduct- 
ing only what is necessary for the systematic ex- 
pcnces of management, and collection, are points 
conceded. It seems, I think, to follow, that he 
may with all consistency be deemed the Pro- 
prietary Lord. Nor does this at all infringe 
the sactcd possessory property which is vested in 
the potta tenant, or ryot, whose rights he is so 
much interested to preserve ; since by them are 
to be produced the rents, which constitute the 

* App. No. VIII. p.* 296. 
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wealth and power of the state, awf of the mo- ’ 
narchy : and, in fad, this is the only species of 
landed property which is proved by the Disserta - 
tion to have existed in Hindostan. 

The jagheer grants of the sovereign form an 
additional proof of his proprietary rights. This 
institution originated, unquestionably, with the 
Mussulman government, as it was personal and 
temporary ; being a transfer of land, or of the pro- 
prietary territorial rights of the sovereign, to an 
individual ; assigning to him, not only the rents 
of the land, but authority and command over all 
the agricultural and financial officers of govern- 
ment immediately connected with it, and over 
the zemindars among the rest, lor the colledion 
and realization of the land-rent and revenues, now 
belonging to the jagheerdar, together with the 
protection of the ryots ; who, continuing always 
to be the hereditary possessors and cultivators of 
the soil, were in no shape affeded by any trans- 
ference of the absolute property. A passage from 
Ferishta’s history, which has before been 
alluded to, will illustrate this subjed very com- 
pletely ; the authenticity of which cannot be call- 
ed in question. It respeds the famous Sheer 
Shah, when, under the name of Ferid, he went 
to take possession of his father’s jagheer. The 
historian says ; “ When he arrived at his jagheer, 
he adually put his resolution in pradice, by ren- 
dcring justice to the poor, and reducing to order 

such 
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such of the zemindars as opposed his authority. 
He, by this means, had his revenues punctually 
paid, and bis country well cultivated.” ['] — The 
inferences are too obvious to require repetition. 
It has already been observed, that Tamerlane 
appears to have been the first institutor of jag- 
heers, which were, under him, allotments of 
land for the subsistence of an existing army. 
Since his time, they have taken more completely 
the form of European fiefs ; but upon the footing 
in which fiefs were granted, under the name of 
benefit in, by Ch a u i e m ag n e, forming the strength 
and support of his government ; because they wctc 
personal y and not her edit my. The sagacity of that 
discerning monarch, made this necessary change 
upon the’ original institution of his grandfather, 
Charles Martel, who first established this 
policy in Europe i but whose conditional grants 
of land appear to have been hereditary. ['] The 
imbecility of the successors of Charlemagne, 
surrendered up this advantage to the nobility, 
who were the vassals of the crown, by making 
them hereditary in their families, and thereby 

[*] This passage fvol. ii. p. iji) was before quoted in 
the text ; but as it is short, 1 thought a repetition of it here, 
preferable to a reference. 

[* | I he reader is requested to suspend his judgment upon 
this subject { respecting which he may very probably have 
doubt q, until he read the Fifth and Last Part of this Work, 
where it xv ill undergo discussion* 
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creating the independence of the great lmi-prt>prit* 
tors, whose combined power very soon supplanted 
that of the monarchy. The jagheers, or the In * 
dian fiefs , being of the same nature with those 
that were formed by Charlemagne, like them, 
had the effea to strengthen the sovereign power* 
The lands which were disposed of in this manner, 
bore no comparison to the khalsah, or the exche* 
qucr lands, that yielded the rents or revenues of 
the prince ;[ u ] at least, those which might be con* 
bidered as private donations ; so that there was 
little danger of their subverting the government, 
even if they had, by abuse, become hereditary ; 
while the khalsah lands continued in their con- 
stitutional form of distribution among the ryots, 
or husbandmen. There were also two other allot- 
ments of land, by which the sovereign gave up 
his absolute proprietary rights to others. The 
first was, where small portions of land were given 
or bestowed for charitable or religious purposes; 
and the second consisted in an absolute hereditary 
gift, named altumgah ; by which the land was 
ceded in perpetuity, with all the sovereign’s rights 
over it, to a highly-favoured individual, and his 

[“] Jagheer lands, considered as destined to raise and sup- 
port the military establishment, although granted to indivi. 
duals, who were the leaders, or generals, were really a public 
application of revenue. The system, however, was bad : and 
Tamer. lane's plan probably did not include the raising of 
troops, but merely the subsistence of an army already formed. 

heirs. 
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Km. This seems to have been a very rare con- 
cession on the part of the Mogul emperors : and 
both it and the preceding, were restri&ed to mi- 
nute and trifling portions of property. [*] 

The gloss that is given to Indian institutions, 
by applying to them the technical language of 
European establishments, so changes their natural 
form and appearance, that they become fitted for 
any theoretical purpose, and so transformed, as 
to impose completely upon Englishmen ; who, 
justly proud of their own constitution, regard it 
as the standard of what is right, and the criterion 
of what is wrong. But it would be well if they 
recolle&ed, that in their envied situation of so- 
vereigns of India, their land-rents are entirely de- 
rived from the peculiar institutions of that coun- 
try ; and therefore that it must be highly dangerous 
for them to overturn those institutions, in favour 
of European establishments ; since the only cer- 

[ v ] u E*h7\”’drr' t wire holders of rhe charitable or reli- 
gious donations of a » »-//, rr.uJJcJ’n.uh, &c. cither in lands or 
money, like jaghe-rdars, but free of service. Altumgahdart 
were the possessors of heritable gifts of land, or perpetual alie- 
nations of rent, in \ery small allotments ; sometimes conferred 
by the emperor himself on favoured indhiduals, exempting 
them from o cry kind of public incumbrance. The jaghcer- 
dar’s sunnud issued fiom the dufttr % or office of the hukhshi ’, or 
commander in chief of the imperial troops. The other two 
were ascertained by special royal// under the sign ma- 
nual.” App. No. 111. p. 63 . — Such was the diffi- 

culty of passing a hereditary grant of land : it could only be 
the emperor’s own ad f 
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tain consequence which will attend such a revolu- 
tion, must be the total cessation of their present 
invaluable revenues. It is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, to draw any certain and satisfactory infe- 
rence from the varied and the opposite represen- 
tations which party and prejudice may give of the 
local establishments of India; but the unvaried 
effed which results from them, speaks a language 
that must be intelligible, and which cannot de- 
ceive. As far back as the records of history can 
reach, the government of all the countries in 
Asia, as well as India, has exhibited arbitrary 
monarchical power, undcviatingly the same ; freed 
from restraint, from diminution, or change ; which 
could not have been the case, had the aristocrati- 
cal influence of great land-proprietors existed in 
those countries. We must therefore conclude, 
that the accumulation of landed property by in- 
dividuals, has been systematically prevented : and 
what system of prevention could have been so ef- 
fectual as the regal monopoly of land, by a na- 
tional distribution of the whole surface of the 
state to the husbandmen and cultivators, in small, 
limited apportionments, held immediately from 
the crown ? [ w ] which, at least in Hindostan, were 

per- 

t w ] The limitation of the possessory property of the ryot y 
is an important constitutional point, as it forms the bar to the 
accumulation of possessory property in Hindostan, without 
the concurrence of government by a grant of tahokdarrj. 

The 



permanent, hereditary, and transferable* and there* 
fore property: by which the entire produce of the 

land 

The general fart was obvious ard I have therefore inferred 
it; but I did not know the precise limitation, until I found 
it stated by Mr. Grant, in a list of books ltnd papers in his 
possession, which is printed along with his Address to the 
Court of Directors, dated in May, 1 799 ; with the perusal 
of which I have been favouted. To present it to the reader, in 
the form in which it appears, 1 ihall transcribe the article 
where it is mentioned : “ 7 W»/i, or liventyfic •volumes^ 
in 8vo. or r zmo. composed of ferdi t or single leaves, ac- 
cording to the method of drawing up the financial accounts of 
chc ro)al exchequer, out all parts of Hindostan, in the Per- 
sian language and ill rafter, but bound up, for piivate conve- 
nience, in the form ol books in the Eutopcan manner, and 
containing general am! particular 1 tatements of the whole re- 
venue ot the Moghul empire, in its greater divisions of sou. 
balls, circars, pergunnahs, corresponding to our denomina. 
tions of provinces, counties, hundreds, or parishes; from the 
Original survey, actual valuation, and record of the lands un- 
der Akijfr, as then distiibuted, in permanent conditional 
proper t) ainnrg the ryos, or peasantry , in the minute detail 
of pergunnah «uMi*-Mon*, tab oks, \ Wages, and wtg!* firms, 
Ci muting uttr.rffr r J t) much arabh ground at was capable of 
being kept in cultiv Unn by a plough, or yoke of oxen < under the 
denominntnn of Ruck bah, extending from 30 to 90 begaht 
( tfiiivali nt nearly to to, and 30 Enghib acres S: c. P. 39, 
— If wc suppose the husbandmen in ancient Egypt to have 
been, in lik-' manner, limited in their possessory property 
(the siune fine f giound which Sf.sostris allotted to each 
of them), which jOuiis highly probable, and if that quantity 
corresponded with the alio warn e made in absolute property^ 
by the same bE jour is, to the military, wliich I think 

likely, 



land flowed, in the form of rent or revenue, from 
every quarter of the empire, into the royal trea- 
sury ? — Hence every possible rivalship, or com- 
petition, from landed property — the sole and spe- 
cial source of power in every country ! — was most 
effectually prevented. That this has constantly 
been the establishment of India, appears to me to 
be ascertained past all manner of doubt ; and that 
an establishment, productive of similar effeds, ex- 
isted, and exists, in every other state of Asia, the 
history oi the past, and the accounts of the present, 
Mtuation ot those countries, seem most completely 
to confirm. 

Since the preceding sheets were sent to the 
press, through the channel of a iriend I have re- 
ceived the following communications, on the state 
of landed property and revenue in Mysore, lately 
conquered from 1 ip poo Sultan; which prove 
the existence there, in common with the rest of 
Hindostan,oi the great Asiatic principlesot finance 
already largely treated on, as vesting the absolute 
property of the soil in the sovereign ; the heredi- 
tary possessory occupancy by conditional tenure 
in the peasantry, and evincing that the proprietary 
icntal thence derived, must, as it does constitute, 
^almost the only source of public revenue known, 
or to be depended on, every where in India, as 

likely, we find, from Hprodotus, that it was about twelve 
and •Sttvs 'cry warly with that ofHindosUn. 

well 
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welt as all other parts of the eastern quarter of the 
world. 

Colonel Read, to whose exertions and zeal the 
British armies employed against the Mysorean, in 
the campaigns of 1792 and 1799, owed much 
of the necessary supplies of provision, had been, 
from the former period, appointed superintendant 
of the collections, and administration of the newly- 
conquered districts of Baramehal and Salem, on 
the Coromandel side of the peninsula, not more 
as a reward for his signal services, than on account 
of his experienced abilities and local knowledge. 
This gentleman found that t\\c demooks, or official 
zemindars, who had preceded him in the subor- 
dinate financial management of the country, 
had been recently dismissed byTippoo; nor did 
he think himself authorized to reinstate them af- 
terwards, when, on the change of government, 
tluv applied to him to be restored to their former 
employments. In behalf ot the East IndiaCompany, 
therefore*, he appears to have taken possession 
nt the whole district, as a landed estate in abso- 
lute property, and entered into all the detail, 
perhaps more minutely, of proprietary manage- 
ment, than any individual land-holder in Britain 
would be competent to engage in, on a much 
^mailer scale of territorial demesne. 

In the first place, he ascertained, by an exad 
survey, the square contents of the whole distrid ; 
its subdivisions in pergunnahs, villages, and farms ; 

then 



then the extent of all the different soils, pro- . 
during various articles of culture ; classed them, 
and valued the yearly crops ; which having dis- 
tributed, according to the established rates of di- 
vision, between the drear, or state, and the culti- 
vators, through the medium of the putteles( moc- 
cudims, or chief ryots), after deducting the ne- 
cessary charges, he thus regularly, in annual ro- 
tation during seven years, realized the public re- 
venue of government. 

"The general statistical view, with the average 
results of the financial operations, for one year, 
were — a district, in all its dimensions, of 6259 
square miles; from which deducting 1262', the 
area of* unproductive hills, left 4997, or about 
three million one hundred and ninety-five thou- 
sand acres of plain territory — composing twenty- 
five pergunnah 1 -, in which were 486; villages — 
peopled by 612,871 Hindoo inhabitants (with the 
exception of a few Mahomcdans), including 
£>3,227 shuders, or tenants of the government 
farms, and 1 7,314 in possession of lands alienated 
for charitable or religious purposes, or other pri- 
vate proprietary holdings, officially, by inheri- 
tance, or grant ; and who together, under the 
denomination of iombies> forming the class of 
husbandmen in the Decan — by means of 51,198 
ploughs — 564,730 head of cattle, besides 633,390 
sheep, and aided by 3207 reservoirs of water of 
various descriptions — kept in annual culture, of 
p 2 the 
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the total befure-mentioned plain territory (after 
dcdu&ing 1,405,593 acres capable of cultivation, 
but suffered to lie tallow, in pasture, or waste, 
with 664,928 acres more, ever unprodu&ive, as 
being under useless wood, covered with water, 
villages, &c\), only 1,125,025 acres arable, being 
little more than one-third of the whole superficies ; 
— and which yielded of gross agricultural pro- 
duce, chiefly in rice, and other grains, annually, 
to the value, at the average standard of the local 
markets, of pagodas 19,39,054, including therein 
only 57,425 pagodas, collcdcd as syer, or variable 
imposts, of the nature of duties, or taxes. 

Of that total produce of the land in culture, 
according to the established rates of division be- 
tween the sovereign and ryots, in different propor- 
tions, depending on the circumstances of the soil, 
the quality and quantity of yearly crops, but esti- 
mated, on a medium, in the distrid in question, 
at rather more than one-third, under the denomi- 
nation of land-rent, as the stated dues ol govern- 
ment, and its agents, — pagodas 712,530, being at 
the rate nearly of 5s. per acre, reckoning the pa- 
goda equivalent to eight shillings sterling, wen- 
appropriated and paid through the puttcles, and 
principal farmers, in behalf of themselves and 
the lower peasantry, as the share and yearly rent- 
ed of the circar ; — to be charged, however, with 
certain incumbrances and expences, necessary to 
he deduded, in order to ascertain the net revenue- 

rent 
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?cnt received into the public treasury. Of these 
deductions, the annual value of the alienated por- 
tion of territory before-mentioned, and amount- 
ing to pagodas 130,235, is to be taken into the 
account ; and to that may be added, as thought 
hilly adequate to every charge of management, 
about twenty per cent., being rather more that! 
the amount actually incurred— thus leaving only 
a clear public income to the state, of little more 
than four lacks of pagodas, as the net rental of 
the whole district. 

W hat Colonel Read thus laboriously effeded, 
or brought to light, in a small division of Mysore, 
hath been tor ages accomplished, and recorded 
throughout Bengal, and all the other completely- 
subdued provinces of the Mogul empire in Hin- 
dostan — the knowledge of which is asserted, and 
believed to be still regularly and officially attain- 
able. But it such details surpassed in execution 
the competency ol the native administrations of 
Mahomedans, forming generally, throughout the 
country, one-tenth of all the inhabitants govern- 
ed, how infinitely beyond the capacity of a few 
hundred European servants of the East India 
Company must they be, in any view of a perma- 
nent system over the prodigious extent of the Bri- 
tish territorial possesions and tributary dominions 
in Asia ! 

Yet it does not follow', that the great constitu- 
tional principles of the lately existing government 
r 3 in 
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in India, founded on the experience of ages, and 
the invariable practice of so many nations, arc to 
be laid aside or subverted on slight inquiries, 
imperfect information, or vague undigested opi- 
nions of any person or persons, not formally, <>: 
in fad vested with legislative authority under the 
supreme ruling power ; — more especially, if such 
subversion has the effect of alienating the sove- 
reign's just and necessary dues, — violating the sa- 
cred possessory rights of the great mass of the 
people who arc cultivators, and transferring gra 
tuitously to a few ofiicial land-holders, under the 
erroneous idea of their being hereditary proprie- 
tors ot their respective territorial jurisdictions, the 
adual property of the soil, including not only 
what pays rent to government, but, what is ol 
infinitely more consequence than the thing thn> 
transferred, as well as of greater extent, all the 
waste and unasscsscd pasture lands of the British 
dominions in India ; while, at the same time, it i> 
avowed, that nine-tenths of the present rent be- 
long to the state, which therefore hath a larger 
interest, and more the means ot making such 
lands productive of revenue ; and that only the re- 
maining tenth proportion of it is to constitute 
the real estates of those land-holders called ze- 
mindars, but who are known to possess, exclu- 
sively , an immense extent of territory, fraudulently 
alienated, and are now, besides (if permitted by 
the British legislature), supposed to be vested in 

rlu 
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the fee simple of a vast indefinite space of uncul- 
tivated, though, for the most part, arable, and 
highly valuable ground, without equal interest, 
means, capacity, or inclination as the sovereign, 
to make it more beneficial to themselves and the 
state, or subservient to an extended population. 

It is, however, to be observed, that Colonel 
Rr ad, who appears to have been a man of sin- 
gular aptitude and talents for financ ial employ- 
ment, resigned lus charge of the Baramchal, &e\ 
tn the perfect conviction of the propriety and ex- 
pediency of a system of intermediate agency be- 
tween the sovereign and the ryot, to realize the 
annual revenue-rent of India, either in the man- 
ner instituted under the Mogul administration, 
by official zemindar^, or through small proprie- 
tary occupants or estates, with extensive financial 
jurisdiction ; provided the lower classes of the 
peasantry can be sufficiently protected against the 
avaricious, merciless disposition of the higher and 
middling orders of the natives, reared, and ever 
doomed to live under a despotic, though, gene- 
rally, bearing the character of a mild government, 
towards the* subjects here in question ; and if, 
particularly, provision can be marie for the gra- 
duai and effectual improvement of waste lands. 
In all which the author most cordially concurs; 
and proceeds to remark further, on the same au- 
thorit) , that — 
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On the Malabar coast, in the distrid of Ca- 
nara, acquired by the extirpation of Tippoo, in 
1799, when Major Munro, said to be a very 
able financial disciple of Colonel Read's, was de- 
puted thither, for the colledion of the revenue, he 
discovered that the peasantry were the only real 
proprietors of the land ; no doubt, because their 
rights were found better ascertained and protected 
there, than any where else that had fallen under 
observation. And there are, moreover, two let- 
ters, No. XL 1 X. in the Appendix to Colonel 
B E A 'r so n ’ s accou lit of the t aki ng of Seri ngapat am , 
from Captain Macleod, who proves to be an- 
other worthy pupil of Colonel Read’s, giving a 
statement of the revenues of the whole of Tip 
poo's country ; in which the language of truth 
and consistency seems to have been adopted, 
through the superior intelligence and good sense 
of that gentleman, who styles the principal head 
of Mysorean revenue, neither tribute, nor to, nor 
duti i but what it really is, a land - rent . 


PART 
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PART IV. 

THE EMPIRE OF CHINA. 

f T'HK immense empire of China, forming the 
eastern boundary of Asia, and, seemingly, 
disjoined from ail other states and governments, 
except those which are immediately dependent 
upon itself, presents another striking example of 
an absolute monarchy continuing for as many 
thousand years as that empire is said to have ex- 
isted (and its duration has exceeded that of every 
other government upon earth), without the small- 
est abatement or diminution of its power. [* ) This 
circumstance alone, in my opinion, amounts to a 
demonstration, that the absolute property of all 
the lands in China must be vested in the empe- 
ror, who, exclusively, draws their rents, or, what 
is the same thing, absorbs all their produce, be- 
yond what is necessary for the support of the cul- 

[*] u No potentate on earth possesses so unlimited a 
power as the sovereign of this numerous nation. All autho. 
rity is vested in him, and in him alone.*' — “ 'i his absolute 
power in the head of the Chinese empire, appears to he as 
ancient as the empire itself. It is one of the fundamental 
laws of its constitution.’' — Abbe Grqsier’s Descr. of China, 
voi, ii. p. 2, 


tivator, 
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tlvator, or husbandman. That this is the situa- 
tion of China, seems to be confirmed from the 
circumstances that are mentioned by the mission- 
aries who resided long in that country, and who 
had acquired a knowledge of the language, and 
given their attention to such investigations. For 
this information, it would be vain to consult tlu: 
more modern travels which have been recently 
published ; the authors of which, in a mere tran- 
sit through the country, could cir.pl >y but one 
sense, togiatify themselves and amuse their read- 
ers ; and the pencil and graver are move essential 
than the pen, to their communications, by which 
the sight, rather than the understanding, is to be 
intormed. The Abbe (irosikr’s Genera! De- 
scription of China seems to be a judicious compila- 
tion from the most authentic publications respect- 
ing that country, to which I shall have recourse 
for the fvils that may elucidate the state of landed 
property and government there. 

According to this intelligent writer, there are 
no nobility in China, except the Mandarins, 
who are solely of the emperor’s creation, deriving 
all their rank and power from the appointments 
which he confers; and this rank exists only during 
his pleasure, and never is hereditary. j This, in 

fad, 

Cl “ 'flu* emperor alone has the disposal of all the offices 
of state: he appoints viierovs and governors, and changes 
and rcinous them at pleasure." — “ The Mandarin*, whether 
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ta&, is the condition of all nobility under the 
Asiatic governments, without Hindustan may be 
deemed an exception, where, by the Hindoo con- 
stitution, offices being hereditary, that degree of 
rank which they confer, must continue in succes- 
sion from father to son. It is so, we arc informed, 
without exception, in the Mah rat tah state, which 
js an independent I Iindoo government : and some 
of the original Hindoo appointments were also 
permitted to continue hereditary under the Mo- 
gul government of Hindustan ; but the rule was 
liable to infringement; — such were the canongoe 
appointments, and possibly also those of the ze- 
mindars. But all appointments under this go- 
of letters or of .irms, compost* exactly what is called the no- 
bility . the) :ue not hereditary : the emperor alone confers 
or continues it." Ihid. p. and — 'I lie following passage 
fhevis the indiscriminate manner in which this nobility is 
tri ikd „ whose requisite qualifn .t lions arc founded on their Ji- 
teiary acquirements at the public school', nr seminal ics of li- 
terature . “ We must not judge of Chinese peasants fiom those 
of Europe, csjvcialh in w hat relates to the lights acquired by 
education. Free schools are very numerous in every province 
of China ; and c*. cn some of the villages are not destitute of 
this advantage. '1 he sons of the poor are theie received as 
readily as those of the rich : their duties and studies are th" 
same; th<- attention ol the masters is equallv divid'd between 
them: and from this obs* ure source talents often spring, which 
afterwards make a conspicuous figure on the grand stage of 
life. Nothii g is more common in ( hina, than ro see the son 
of a peasant, governor of the province in uhiih his father 
Jong toiled, m cultivating only a few acres, " — ILid. p. i 23, 4.. 
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vernment, which were conferred upon Mahomo 
dans* and constituted the only species of nobility 
they enjoyed, were entirely personal, terminating, 
at farthest, with the life or the incumbent. It was 
the same in Persia and Turkey. In Europe the 
case was totally different. A great proprietor ot 
land there, derived a rank from his landed pro- 
perty, which was originally independent of the 
crown, and regarded as a species of nobility. 
This rank resulted from that degree of power 
which tilt* property of land invariably confers * 
and it passed with t he land, in hcreditaiy succes- 
sion, from father to son. In the work to which' 
this was intended to be an appendage, I have deno- 
minated this, natural nobility > or the nobility of pro- 
pert\\ to distinguish it from that which was de- 
rived from the crown ; to which, in Europe, it 
was uniformly antecedent. The baronage of 
England was originally of this kind, and the de- 
gree of rank which it conferred, had a reference 
to the quantum of land which the proprietor pos- 
sessed : hence the distinction between great and 
small barons ; a different mode of summoning 
whom to parliament, by, apparently, a very ca- 
sual article in the Mania Chart a of King John 
(seemingly without intention) occasioned the 
royal prerogative of creating barons, and changed 
altogether the nature of this order of nobility in 
England. But in no Asiatic state could the nobi- 
lity of properly , or natural nobility , exist ; because 
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in Asia there were no great land-proprietors ; all 
lands being the property of the state, and the 
land-rents forming the revenue of the crown* 
This circumstance therefore, namely, the exclu- 
sion of every species of hereditary nobility from 
China, appears to me a strong corroborative proof, 
that the property of the land is there vested In 
the crown. 

In China, the lands seem to have been brought 
into a higher degree of cultivation than in any 
other extensive government in the world; the 
proportional population appears also to be great- 
er, [ J The increase of' moveable property kept 

pace 

p] u Father Ami or has been at great pains to investigate 
thi> point, which hi thet to Iuj been examined with too little 
uttc.r.ioi. Ir i\ i'\id.nt from his exudations, that China 
contains at prci'iif two hundred millions of inhabitants,’* 
IV-tv. of Chin i y vol. i. p. 364, 5.- It appears that the tax- 
jhh inhabitants, who are tlv* heads of families, arc accurately 
awcitjincd in China, by regular official returns bom the vil- 
lage,, town*., 1 i ties, and provinces. They amounted to 
28,516,4.88, by an authentic publication, 'A he Chinese 
1 -‘‘Aon every family, one with another, to consist of six 
n *//o, or individuals. Father Ami or calculates them only at 
five, which produces 142,582,44.0, He next reckons the num- 
ber of person j, civil and military, who are employed by go- 
sernment, with all their dependants and attendants, all of 
whom are exempted from taxation, and exceed the number 
of taxable inhabitants ; whom again he multiplies by five, as 
they arc the head* of families, and he make* the result consi- 
der*! fy 
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pice with agricultural improvement ; art and in- 
dustry being every where unremittingly employed 
upon the simplest productions of Nature; the 
value of which, by inventing, fabricating, embel- 
lishing, and adorning, they multiply more than a 
thousandfold. “ The internal commerce of Chi- 
na,” observes the Abbe Gr osier, “ is immense; 
that of all Europe is , by no means to be com- 
pared to it ; but,” he adds, “ on the other hand, 
its foreign trade is much inferior to that of any 
of the grand commercial powers of Europe.”* — 
It would appear that China is not desirous of in- 
creasing her foreign trade. The quick returns, 
and the double advantage, which internal com- 
merce yields, are found to be much more benefi- 
cial and productive. The practical wisdom of 
China made this discovery, long before the philo- 
sophy of Europe could account for it. ['*] In ab- 
staining 

dcrably to exceed 200,000,000. — See Abbe Crosier's work, 
above quoted. — Sir Gforcf Sialnton’s account exceeds 
tin’s, and m.tv perhaps be nearer the truth. 

# Vol. ii. p. 395.—' The first part of this assertion is im- 
probable. 

[ d ] The principle will be explained by the illustration. 
Dr. Smith, in his Wealth of Xatnut, observes (vol. i. b. ii. 
ch. v. p. 44S. q,. e.), “ The capital which sends Scotch 
manufactures to London, and brings back English corn and 
manufactures to Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every 
such operation, two British capitals, which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of Great Britain. 

The 
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staining from the use of the precious metals, as 
coin, for the purposes of commerce, the pradice 
of China seems also to differ from the theory and 
pradice of Europe. [ e ] The current coin of Chi- 
na is made of copper. Silver, indeed, is also used 
for the purchase of goods and commodities ; but 
it is rather in the state of bullion, than as coin ; 
being formed into thin plates, for the convenience 
ot cutting, and being valued entirely by the 
weight, [' J (iold does not seem to be used at all, 

either 

Th c.ipit.il employed in purchasing foreign goods for home 
lonidmption, when this purchase is made with the produce of 
demerit- industry, replaces too, by e\ery such operation, two 
distinct capitals ; but one of I hem only is employed in aup. 
porti.g domestic industry/' — “ the returns of the -home 
trade gi ncrallv* ioinc in before the end of the year, and some- 
times three or font times in the year. The returns of the fo- 
reign trade of consumption, seldom come in before the end of 
the year, and sometimes not till after two or three years. A 
capital, therefore, employed in the home trade, will sometimes 
make tvs else opt rations, or be <cnt out, and return twelve 
time*, before a capital employed in the foreign trade of con- 
sumption has made one. If the capitals are equal, therefore, 
i he one will give four and twenty times more encouragement 
and support to the industry of the country than the other,” 

CJ b’pon this subject, the same enlightened author who ii 
quoted in the preceding note, has corrected the mistaken no. 
turns which w'ere so prevalent in Europe, upon the subject of 
money. Sec his excellent Inquiry on the Wealth of Nations, 
b. ii. ch. ii. 

{ j A time was, when China knew no other money than 
that formed of shells, I he money at present consists only of 

two 



either as a coin, or as a substitute for money. 
The symbol is not here mistaken, as it seems to 
be in Europe, for the reality of wealth. No where 
does the wealth of moveable property abound so 
much as in China, and yet money is no where so 
scarce. The government certainly docs not con- 
sider this to be an evil : it rather seems to regard 
it as a political advantage - y because China has 
many mines, both of gold and silver, which are 
rigidly interdicted from being opened, f 8 ] With- 
out pretending to reason politically upon this sub- 
ject, we may attend to the effects which it seems 
to produce. Money in China bears a legal in- 
terest of thirty per cent, per annum; but corn- 

two kinds ; one of silver, the other of copper : the latter is of 
a round figure, and about nine-tenths of an inch diameter. 
This piece of money lus a smill square hole in the middle, 
and is inscribed with two Chinese words on the one side, and 
two Tartar words on the other. With regard to the silver 
pieces, they have no proper figure ; their value is regulated 
by their weight only. The Chinese cast the silver into large 
and small piate.?, merely for the sake of commerce." Dcscr. 
of China, \ol. ii. p. St. — The following note is added upon 
this subjoft : 11 For want of small coin, a Chinese carries 
always with him, besides his scales and weights, a pair of 
scissars, with which he cuts the silver money in pieces, and 
cither gives or receives such in buying goods." 

[«] “ 1 he Chinese government does not think that gold 
or silver monev can ever add to the richness of a state. China 
contains many mines of gold and silver, and even of precious 
stones ; but they arc not permitted to be opened." — Ibid, 
p. S 3 . 
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pound interest, or the adding of the interest to 
the principal, is interdi&ed by a particular 
!;uv.[ ‘] The pradice in China sefcm. to be, to 
borrow by the month , rather than by tlxeym > the 
quick returns of internal commerce establishing 
this custom, which a foreign trade would not ad- 
111. r of. “ It is difficult to conjedure,” says the 
Abbe (J rosier, “ and still more to discover, the 
motives which induced the legislature to autho- 
nze so exorbitant an interest.” — “ The most $a- 
t» .Uclory and rational account that any of them 
1 the Chinese writers) have given, is, that the 
oicat interest of money prevents those who are 
rid) from purchasing 7 nuch land . Territorial pos- 
sessions would tend only to embarass and impo- 
\crish them, since their produce would be much 
mteuor to that of their money.”* — This reason- 
ing seems to imply, that the policy of the state 
was to obviate the possible existence of great 
iti,id‘proprtetors ; whose property, at any rate, 
would be subject to the rent drawn by govern- 
ment. I have not found data to establish hovr 
t;u* possessory property of land was regulated in 

[ h J *' 1 11 c rate (of interest) authorised by govern* 
,n:nt, b no less than thirty per cent, and the year U onjl^ 
!,.;nr .” — il But though the borrower, or debtor, thould ne- 
to pay the interest of a month, or a year, or even that 
ht evoral war?, this omission can never become capital."— 
)' id. p. <)2 . 

• P>:J. 
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China; whether the tenures were only temporary, 
as in Turkey, or if they were permanent and he- 
reditary, as in Hindostan. But it appears, I think, 
past all doubt, that the absolute property of land 
(as in every other Asiatic state) was here vested in 
the crown, or the government. 

5 The Abbe Grosier observes, that in China, 
u the ministry have an accurate and minute ac- 
count of all the lands in each distrid ; of their dif- 
ferent degrees of fertility, and what is cultivated 
in them.”*' — This, at once, explains the interest 
which government has in the produce of the 
lands; which is exemplified in the account that 
is given of the finances. “ Those who breed 
silk-worms,” says the same author, “ pay the 
taxes in silk, the husbandman in grain, and the 
gardener in fruits,” &c.-f- — The word taxes t must 
here mean rent ; and the purport of the passage 
is, that the rent of the lands is partly paid in kind ; 
which is another natural consequence of the 
scarcity of money. “ The indulgence granted to 
the subjed,” continues our author, “ by this 
mode of imposing taxes 9 is no ways detrimental to 
the sovereign.” — “ The commodities collected as 
taxes 9 are almost all consumed in those provinces 
in which they are levied. If any thing remains, 
it is sold for the behoof of the emperor, and the 
amount is deposited in the imperial treasury.” — 

# Ibid. p. 1 14, 5. 
i Ibid. p. 76. 

I sup- 
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l suppose, therefore, that the officers of govern* 
ment must receive a portion of their salaries, or 
allowances, in commodities. The subjeft is no 
further explained. — The taxes which are paid in 
money (it is ebserved), “ arise principally from 
the customs, and from the sale of salt, which be* 
longs entirely to the emperor ; from the duties 
paid by ships, on entering any of the ports ; and 
from other imposts, on various branches of ma- 
nufacture. These excepted, ” says the Abb6 
G rosier, ** the trader scarcely contributes any 
thing towards the exigencies of the state; and 
the mechanic nothing at all. The weight of the 
permanent and personal taxes falls entirely on the 
husbandman. This burden is regulated in pro- 
portion to the extent of his lands , and to their ferti- 
lity. The greatest precautions have been taken, 
that he may not be overcharged in the imposing, 
nor harassed in the levying, of the taxes 1 
hope the reader will perceive, that it is absolutely 
necessary, in this place, to substitute the word 
cent tor the word taxes , in order to make the Abbe 
Grosier’s account consistent. In another part 
of his work, he says : « The husbandman in Chi- 
na enjoys many and great privileges, while the mer- 

{'] In another part of this work, where the author is as- 
igr.ing causes for the extraordinary and increasing popula- 
tion of China, is thus expressed : “ The fixed state of 

~* hl(h bnii & upon land*, never fall but in- 

d.rctUy upon the n.ider and mechanic. ”~~Jbkl. p, 390. 

Qw 2 t bant 
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chant and mechanic are much less esteemed.”*— . 
'How does this tally with what is said above? 
Arc wc to suppose that the weight of the perm- 
mnt and personal taxes (from which the trader and 
mechanic arc exempted) form 4 the the circumstance 
that constitutes these boasted privileges ? — Surely 
this cannot be ! — But if those special and peculiat 
payments, altogether, only constitute an adequate 
.remuneration for the lands which they hold from 
the crown, and cultivate and labour for their o\ui 
emolument and advantage, there is no longer an\ 
mystery in the demands that are made upon 
them. [ k ] They are understood to have full va- 
lue for all that they pay, which, when combined, 
but compose the rent that is due to the monarch, 
or the slate j and those payments, which the Eu- 
ropean pen misrepresents, under the name of 
taxes , become perfe&ly reconcileable to, and con- 
sistent with, the favour and the partiality that is 
uniformly shewn by government to the farmer 
and the husbandman. “ The registering ot 
lands,” observes the Abbe Grosier, “ so often, 
*nd to no purpose, proje&ed in France, has been 
long practised in this empire, notwithstanding its 
prodigious extent N ”-f — In France, the lands arc 
private property; in China, they are the property 

* Ibid. p. 120. 

[ k ] Which the Abbe Grosier expressly says, are pro- 
portioned to the extent and fertility of their lands, 

I ibid. p. 78. 


of 
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of the state, and the rents form the revenues of 
the government : hence the necessity for registra- 
tion. 

There is considerable difficulty in ascertaining, 
from the Abbe Grosier’s work, what proportion 
the rent of the lands in China, payable to the 
crown, bears to their general produce. The only 
passage that seems to have any reference to this 
subject, is his exordium to the article finances, 
where he says : “ 'The first idea of a work, enti- 
tled, l.a Dsxme Royal, or Row l Tythe , which is 
attributed to the Marshal I)e Vauban, appears 
to have been taken from a practice which had 
long prevailed in China.”* — This is very vaguely 
expressed; but it seems to imply, that the crown- 
lent in China was a tenth part of the produce ; 
which, if nothing else were paid, might with pro- 
priety be st) led only a quit-rent. We find, how- 
ever, that there were other special taxes cxa< 5 lcd 
from the husbandman, which, doubtless, made 
up his full rent. I allude to the assertion, that 
“ the of the permanent and personal taxes 

falls entirely on the husbandman , in proportion to the 
eMail of his lands, and their fertility.'" — A passage 
from the Ayent A k berry, rcspc&ing Persia, may 
contribute to elucidate this subject: “ In former 
times,” says that work, “ the Monarchs of Hin- 
dostan exa<f\cd the sixth of the produce of the 
lands j in the Turkish empire, the husbandman 
* Ibid. 77. 


paid 
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paid the fifth , inTuran, the sixth ; in Iran, the 
tenth : but, at the same time, there was levied a 
general poll-tax , which was called kheraj — The 
resemblance so far holds, that the personal tax in 
China is a poll-tax, of an arbitrary nature ; at 
least, it was unequally levied on the different 
classes of subjects. [’] — “ But Cobad, king or 

Persia,” 

[*] There is published a translation of two accounts oi 
China, written by two Arabian travellers, who visited that 
country as merchants, so far back as the year 1351. Tin 
following is a quotation from that work: '* They have no m 
post upon their land, but are subject on!) to a /-;//-/ <7 v, which 
is levied upon men only, and that according to their condition 
and capacity," — <( When any dearth makes necessaries very 
dear, thru don the kr:g open his st.rc-h'jiist s, and St/l all soiti 
of provisions, much cheaper than they are to be had at market ; 
and hence no dearth h of any long continuance among the 
Chinese.” I*. 24 . — '1 his last circumstance seems to correct 
the mistake in the fiist assertion ; since the contents of these 
roval store .houses must have been the rents in hnd which were 
received for the lands ; hut those merchants probably consi- 
dered nothing as revenue, but what was paid in money. The 
same account adds : “ The sums that are gathered from the 
capitation. tax are laid up in the public treasury ; and I be- 
lieve that, from this tax, fifty thousand dinars are every day 
paid into the treasury of Canfu alone, although this city be 
none of the largest in China." — “ The emperor also reserves 
to himself the revenues which arise from the salt mines, and 
from a certain herb which they drink with hot water, and of 
which great quantities arc sold in all the cities, to the amount 
of great sums. They call it iah ; and it is a shrub more 
bushy flian the pomegranate. tree, and of a more taking smell; 

bat 
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Persia,” continues the Ayeen Akberry > “ disap- 
proved of this arbitrary mode, and intended to 
have made a measurement of all the arable lands 
in his empire, for the purpose of ascertaining an 
equitable fixed revenue.” — His death intervening, 
the plan which he projected was carried into exe- 
cution by his son Noorshelrvan ; who de- 
termined, after making necessary regulations, 
that one third part should be the proportion of 
revenue. Now, as by this regulation, the relief 
of the husbandman was proposed, it would ap- 
pear, that although the nominal rent was but 
out-tenth of the produce, he had actually paid 
more than what was equivalent to a third. Again, 
“ Latterly, says the Ayeeti Akbcrry , “ in Iran and 
Turan, government has taken one-tenth of the 
produce of the soil ; but, at the same time, the 
husbandman is loaded with a number of other 
taxes, which, altogether, exceed half the produce .” * 
So that, if the rent in kind immediately ex- 
a&ed from the farmer in China, be only a tenth 
part of the produce, his other special payments to 

but it has a kind of bitterness with it. Whatever sums arc 
lodged in the treasury, arise from the poll-tax, and the duties 
upon salt, and upon this leaf." P. 25.— In the remarks made 
upon these accounts by the editor, or translator, it is observed, 

“ that the salt is still taxed, but tea is clear — which seems 
to mean, that no money. revenue is now exafted upon tea. 
Undoubtedly the lands which produce that plant, pay the 
usual rent to government. 
f Vol. i, part III. p, 347, 8, 

<L4 
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government will be found to amount to a full 
and adequate rent for his lands. [ n ] 

The Chinese idea of an adequate rent, when 
personal taxes were not exa&ed, may be ascer- 
tained from an account that is given, by the 
4bbe G rosier, of a conquest made by one ot 
their generals, in the year 1759, over the adjoin- 
ing country of the Meuthes, which was extended 
to little Bottkaria , and some other petty states, 
inhabited by Mahomedans; of whose situation 
and country the general wiites in the following 
terms to the emperor : “1 beg your majesty to 
have compassion on these people, who, by the 
misfortunes of the present time, are become jiM 
objeifis of pity. The soil of this country is far 
from being ricli : in go.*l years it produces seven 
or -eight returns; in common years, only jive; and 

|*J It wotdd irpjvw, th.it .t MRiilnt change to what took 
place ift Pmi.i, had «tti..dly taken place in t'hi ia, from the 
following passage in the Alike (Jromir’s sunk: 'I hes 
difficulties, added ro those resulting from the gieat luimLer <>i 
exemptions, poor itinerant trad ’sinen, people employed on the 
rivers, &c. at length indiutd the Kmperor Yoxo- IVminc; 
to abolish th c jutting, and to .substitute in its room the n- 
n-tg \ that is to sat , to ih. nge the (af>;tan.n into a land-tax , 
in order that the revenues of the state might be more fixtd 
and certain, and that the collection of them might be n.ade 
with greater exactness, and in a manner less burdensome to the 
people.’' Vol. i. p. 38 3, +. — This appears to be the same 
transaction with that stated in the Are<n Aibtrn , but 
clot hi c\ \u Vlutopeau language, and \Acodcd wuh V.wtopeao 
ideas. 

in 
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in bad years, three at most. I have lett out the 
lands of the rebels to be cultivated, on condition 
that half of the profits arising from them shall he 
given to your majesty [ n ] — Half the profits is con- 
siderably less than half the produce , because the 
expence of labour and seed are dedu&ed. 1 there- 
fore conclude, that the payments 'made by the 
husbandman to government, in China, including 

[ n ] Of the previous situation of those people, the general 
w rites : “ I have found, that when K \i.dan Tse-rinv, reign- 
ed over these Mahomedam, the tiihutc whkli the people of 
Hashar were obliged to pay him, amounted to f^ootenke’* 
(the tenke about six shillings value): “ that thi •» prince re- 
ceived also, by way of tribute, /> the ten it me/ dept ndent on 
/hit t // > , 40,8198 p.ithriti" (the p.:t!"n,i ctpi.il to forty. five of 
our//': ,v, or bushoN) “of grain, 14^3 fcharaek ” (eachequ.il 
to ten Chinese pounds) 11 of cotton, and 36; tchuradc of saf- 
fron." — I think there can be little doubt that this was land- 
t i nt paid in kind. Of the Kleuthes, the same letter states : 
** i'ss.do the usual tax.ev which the Flouthc* pay in common 
wit:, other**, crciy ten families among them are obliged to 
g.v ten ounces of gold : those who have gaidens, or vine - 
’ ards, are obliged to giv e dried r usin'., . 'I heir tux i« a 
thousand pounds for every seven gardens, or vineyards.'* 
Vo!, i. p. 187, 8. — This is surely rent, and apparently high. 

1 he letter concludes with advising the emperor to coin new 
money for the conquered province*; and adds: “ By these 
precautions, good order will be established; trade will be no 
longer interrupted ; and the Mahomedans will not be sensible 
that they have changed their master, but by the advantage 
which wi/f arise to them from living hereafter under your 
laws." Dated from the camp before Hashar, the 2 2d of (he 
^ \V\\ Rentes x V\VVv‘ 
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personal taxes , which, as far as they are special, 
may be reckoned rent> will, altogether, amount 
to about a third part of the produce of his land ; 
the ostensible rent being paid in kind, and the 
personal taxes in money ; making partly a money - 
rent , and partly a rent in kind ; which circumstance 
is probably a reason for still continuing the capi- 
tation-tax. 

The empire of China is divided into fifteen 
provinces. The Abbe Grosier, in his descrip- 
tion of the province of Pe-tehelli, which contains 
Pekin, the present capital of the empire, and the 
general residence of the emperor’s court, enume- 
rates the different articles which constitute the 
revenue, in the following words: “ Pe-tcheUi pays 
an annual tribute to the emperor, which, accord- 
ing to Father Martini, consists of 601,153 
bygs of vice, wheat, and millet, 244 pounds of 
linseed, 45,135 of spun silk, 13,748 of cotton, 
8,73 7,248 trusses of straw, for the horses belong- 
ing to the court, 180,870 measures of salt, each 
containing 124 pounds.” * — As the salt is said to 
belong to government, this must be all the salt 
the province produces. The Abbe Grosier 
adds : “ We shall see in the sequel, that this tri- 
bute is proportionably much inferior to that paid 
by other provinces.”— He does not, however, 
state the particulars composing the revenue of any 

of 


* Vol. i. p. 4, and 
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of the other provinces, but, in general, their esti- 
mated amount. He reckons the province of 
Kiang-nan, which, he says, is one of the most 
fertile, commercial, and richest in China, to 
bring every year into the emperor’s treasury thirty- 
two millions of taels, each equal in value to an 
ounce of silver, or about six shillings sterling, 
making the enormous sum of niiu 1 millions and 
six hundred thousand pounds. Nun-king, formerly 
deemed the metropolis of the empire, is the capi- 
tal of this province. The island of Ticng-ming 
is an appendage to it, where salt is made “ in 
iiich abundance, that the island can supply most 
of the neighbouring countiics. M [' J — This cir- 
cumstance seems to account for the great amount 
of the revenue. 1 shall only advert to such of 
the provinces as attract attention, in the view that 
1 am taking of China. The province of Kiang-si 
is remarkable for the porcelain manufadturc, 
which is “ the finest, and the most valuable in 
the empire.*'* — King-te-ching, called a village, 

[°] “ This silt is extract'd from a kind of grey earth, 
which is found dispersed, by acres, in different cantons, 
especially in the north." — I he island Tung -mug was for. 
mcrly a sandy desert, to which criminals were banished; it 
was afterwards highly cultivated. “ Some parts of it pro- 
duce wheat, rice, barley, cotton; citrons, and several other 
fruits." — “ In this island there is only one dry, of the third 
class ; but villages are so numerous, that they seem to touch 
one another, and to form one continued city, 1 ' — Ibid, p.44. 

# Ibid. p. 46. 

in 
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in this province, contains about £ve hundred 
iurjiaccs for this manufa&ure, and an immense 
population. Tche-Kiang is the province most re- 
markable for the produce of silk. Of the city 
Hou-tchcou-fou, the Abbe says, “ the quantity 
of silk manufactured here, is almost incredible. 
To give some idea of it, we shall only say, that 
the tribute paid by a city under its jurisdiction, 
named Te-tsiagbiai, amounts to more than five 
hundred thousand tad, or ounces, of silver/’ * — 
The province of Chintz-tong produces a great re- 
venue to government, from the river Yccn y called 
the great imperial canal, passing through it. All 
barks from the south, bound to Pekin, make use 
of it : “ They transport such quantities of mer- 
chandize, and provisions of every kind, that the 
duties collected on this canal alone amount, every 
year, to more than tour hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds sterling.” -{ — (Itusng-ft seems to he the 
only province where gold and silver mines arc 
peimifted to be wrought. The inhabitants gave 
in a plan to the emperor for working them, and 
petitioned that they might be pemiitted to carry 
it into execution. 1 he emperor referred the 
petition to the sovereign tribunal, who, “ after 
mature deliberation, approved of the plan ; but 
insisted that, act ording to what had been practised 
formerly, upon a like occasion, forty per. cent, 

* Ibid. p. 67. 

t Ibid. P . 70. 
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should be given to the emperor, and five per cent* 
to the officers and soldiers who presided over the 
work.” * — The small province of Koei-tcheou lies 
almost in the centre ot the empire, and is very 
mountainous. The Abbe observes, that “ the 
people who inhabit it arc mountaineers, accus- 
tomed to independence, and who seem to form 3. 
separate nation : they arc no less ferocious than 
the savage animals among which they live.” — 
4< A great quantity of land might be found in this 
province, which would yield a considerable pro- 
duce, were it improved by culture ; but the terror 
.struck into the Chinese by these mountaineers, 
keeps them in the neighbourhood of their for- 
tresses.” f — To this may be added, what the Abbe 
<J rosier esteems the general amount of the 
whole revenues, which, he says, 13 “ more than 
a thousand millions of French money, or about 
forty-one millions sterling.”! — To these particu- 
lars I shall add the following arrangement and 
enumeration of the cities, towns, and fortifi- 
cations, contained in the empire ; which, if ac- 
curate, is certainly curious ; and it has the merit 
of being concise. 

“ There are reckoned to be 4402 walled cities, 
which are divided into two classes, the civil and 
Military. The civil class contains 2045 5 and that 

# Ibid. p. iiz, 

+ Ibid. p. n6, 118. 

; Vol t ii, p. 79. 

of 
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of the military 2357. The civil class Is again di- 
vidcd into three other classes : 1 75 of the first 
class, which the Chinese call fou\ 270 of the 
second, which are called Uhrou ; and 160 of the 
third, which are distinguished by the name of 
hien. The military cities are divided into seven 
classes. There are reckoned to be 629 of the 
first, 360 of the second, 31 1 of the third ; 300 of 
the fourth, 150 of the fifth, ico of the sixth, 
and 300 of the seventh. Soldiers are quartered in 
some of these cities, and a certain quantity of land 
assigned them in the neighbourhood, for their support .” 
— This circumstance seems to confirm the em- 
peror’s proprietary right to the lands. “ The 
frontiers and sea-coasts,” continues the Abbe 
Grosier, “ arc defended by 439 castles, which 
are well fortified, and kept in good order : there 
are also, along the same coasts, 2920 towns, many 
of which arc equal in extent and population to 
several of the walled cities,” kc. * 

China has been twice conquered by the Tar- 
tars. First, in the thirteenth century, by an ar- 
my of the great Gingis-Khan ;[ q ] whose suc- 
cessors 


* Ibid. vol. i. p. 1 19, 1:0. 

[r] He failed in the first attempt, which was made b> 
li»m t!f, A. D. mo, having be»n rather worsted in a battle 
wlrch he fought with the Kinpcror Altounkhan, who pre- 
veiled upon lum to retire, by giving him his daughter in 
ffiamag*’. I he invasion was repeated in the \ear 1213, and 

Pekin 
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cessors continued to hold the government of the 
northern division of China, called Cathay, until 
the year 1368, when they and the whole of the 
Tartars were completely expelled from the empire. 
The fugitives divided, and took different routes; 
one part of them proceeding westward, to rejoin 
the Mogul Tartars, to whom they had originally 
belonged, and with whom they soon resumed 
their ancient habits. But the other division of 
them, proceeding eastward, occupied a trad of 
country along the coast between China and the 
river Satigkalien , which they found almost an un- 
inhabited desert. They established here the same 
customs to which they had been used in China, 
and formed a new nation, differing totally from 
the other Tartars, in language, government, reli- 
gion, and customs, under the name of the Man - 
chew Tartars, The following account is given of 
them by the Abbe G rosier : “ The Tartars who 
retired hither, after their expulsion from China, 
in 1368, immediately began to build cities, 
towns, and villages, and to cultivate the earth, 
after the manner of the Chinese, among whom 
they had lived : hence the greater part of them 
have remained fixed, and are much more civilized 

P*'kin taken, though Gtncis-khan was not hiimcif present ; 
and the rest of China, or Cathay, was subdued in the course 
of two years by one of his generals, whilst he was prosecuting 
oth-’T conquests. 


than 
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than the rest of the Mogul nation/' * — I must 
here remind the reader, of the uniformity that has 
been observed among all pastoral tribes in all 
countries, and in all ages. Whilst they held 
their lands in common, and had their ideas of 
property confined to their herds and their cattle, 
centuries, and even thousands of years, rolled 
over their heads, without producing the smallest 
change upon their natural chara&er, their dispo- 
sitions, or their capacities ; but no sooner does 
the individual begin to labour for himself, to till 
his own field, and amass his little stock, than the 
change produced upon the state of property, im- 
proves the man, and meliorates the people. I low 
striking is the present instance, among a race of 
men upon whom time alone never yet had made 
any alteration ! [ ,J ] ' 


* I bit!. 

[ q l l lie following is the Abbe Cuosmi’j account of the 
western Chinese Tartars : “ The-e Tartar- have neither to.vrs, 
villages, nor houses: they form themselves only into wan 
dcring hordes, and live under plain tents, which they trans- 
port from one place to another, according as the temperature 
of the different seasons, or the wants of the flock, require. 
They pass the summer on the hanks of their river, and the 
winter at the bottom of some mountain,” &c. Vol.i. p. \(/>. 
— 'I his agrees nearly with Sir W. Jones'* account ol the L’s- 
hevk Tartars ; it agrees with Mr. Vot .n^y’s account of the 
wandering Arabs; it agrees with H:.v»ao rush account oi 
the am lent Sc\ thiars. 
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i a the course of four centuries, the Manchew Tar- 
tars spread themselves in tribes over an immense 
traft of country, extending from the limits of the 
Chinese empire to the precinfts of Russian Tarta- 
ry, under the special government of their respeftive 
khans, or chiefs : and, as they separated from the 
first settlers, they assumed different shades of ci- 
vilization, which, in all instances, corresponded 
to the state of property among them ; some of 
them reverting back to. their ancient state of pas- 
toral society. The circumstances which are stated 
by the Abbe Crosier, can have no reference to 
this explanation ; but they seem to confirm it. 
He divides Manchcw Tartary into three grand 
departments; of which the first, called Chin-yang , 
lies next to China : it is mountainous, and abounds 
in metals and woods. “ The land in general/* 
says he, “ is fertile, and produces wheat, millet, 
liguminous plants, and cotton. Immense herds 
of oxen arc seen feeding in the valleys,” &c. — 
Kirin is the second department. It is thinly in- 
habited, having only two or three ill-built cities. 
The valuable plant ginzing grows in this country. 
It is divided into the provinces of Kirin , Pelouni , 
and Ningonta . This last is famous, “ as the cradle 
of the present imperial family in China.” — The 
Tartars of Yupi-tase , he observes, are “ stupid and 
clownish, and without the least tin&urc of letters, 
and even without any religious worship. They 
jow neither ubeat , nor rice, nor any thing, but a little 
k tobacco 
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tobacco in some of the fields surrounding their 
villages.” — The river Ousuri supplies them with 
nourishment : “ Of one part of their fish they 
make oil ; another supplies them with daily food* 
and a third, which they dry in the sun, is re- 
served for winter.”* — Two districts to the north- 
ward, are inhabited by native Tartars: “ The 
TagourieSy who appear to be the oldest inhabitants 
of the country, are tall, strong of body, and ac- 
customed to labour : they build themselves houses, 
sow corn, and cultivate their lands ; although 
they have always been surrounded by Tartars, 
who live under tents, and are entirely ignorant of 
agriculture.” — There is another tribe, called the 
Solon Tartars, who, the Abbe says, “ are still 
more robust, braver, and of greater ingenuity. 
They are almost all hunters : their women mount 
on horseback, handle the bow and the javelin, 
and follow in the chase, stags, and other wild ani- 
mals. It is generally at the beginning of Oftober, 
that these Tartars depart to hunt sables y clad in a 
short close garment of wolf’s skin. They cover 
their heads with a cap made of the same, and carry 
their bows suspended at their backs. They take 
along with them several horses , loaded with sacks of 
millet , and their long cloaks, made of fox’s and 
tyger’s skins, which they wrap round them, to de- 
fend themselves from the cold, especially during 

• Ibid. p. 12.;, ijo. 

I Ibid. p. fjc. 
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the night. Their dogs 9ft trained to this kind of 
hunting: they are accustdmed to climb the steep- 
est rocks, and know all ttye stratagems of the sa- 
bles ”* — It is essential to observe of this ingeni- 
ous people, that they are not hunters for the sake 
of food, but for merchandize, or gain. The sable> 
whose value is his fur, appears to be ^the peculiar 
objedt of their search ; and although they hunt in 
common, as the mode which is probably found 
most successful, it is presumable that private 
property exists among them j which is always the 
surest spur to industry and knowledge. We see, 
by their carrying millet along with them, that they 
arc in an agricultural state of society ; and by no 
means in what is called the hunter state j whefo 
men, like animals of prey, depend upon the game 
which they kill, for their sustenance. 

Ot all those different Mane hew Tartars , the 
tribe of hiingoula became most eminent for mili- 
tary reputation ; and it seems to have acquired 
an ascendancy over the others, even previous to 
the invasion of China. In the course of the se- 
venteenth century, the rebel Li-cong-tse usurp- 
ing the government of China, and occasioning 
the death of the emperor, and the most of his fa- 
mily,, the Chinese nation resisted his yoke, and 
applied to Tsongate, the khan of Ningouta , and 
the leading chief, or sovereign, of the Manchew 
Tartars, to assist them against the usurper; and 

• Ibiil. p. X 3J, 6. 
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they opened their gale, to admit him and hw 
army within the famous Chinese wall. [ r ] In a 
similar manner did the English nation invite the 
Saxon princes, Hingist and Ho^sa, to defend 
them from the Pi&sand the Scots. In both cases, 
the foreign aid answered the purpose for which it 
was called. In England, the Pids and the Scots 
were beat dkek ; in China, the usurper was con- 
quered, and expelled. But the same circumstance 
seems also,- in both cases, to have suggested the 
same refledion ; that a people who could not de- 
fend themselves, were formed to be conquered. 
The task was arduous to the Saxons but not so 
in the Asiatic government, where the conqueror 
had but to assume the reins, supported by his 
warlike Tartars, and quietly to exercise the func- 
tions of the emperor of China ! This revolution 


[ r ] This circumstance seems to be misrepresented by some 
writers. Mr. Guitum, in his Geographical Grammar, 
lays: “ Their celebrated wall proved but a feeble barrier 
against the arms of those famous Tartars conveying the 
idea of its having been forced ; which appears not to have 
been the case. The AI)1)cGrosier says, “that the Tartar* 
did not force their way through the Chinese wall : they were 
invited, at the intercession of China, to drive from the throne 
the usurper Lucong-tse ; who was conquered and expelled, 
and never again appeared : but the victorious Tartar assumed 
his place,*’ Vol. ii. p. j*.— When Ginc is. khan’s army 
entered China, it was also by one of the gates, which was 
treacherously opened by the khan who had the charge of it. 
&C Hist, of Gl NG IS-KU AN. 
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added the whole of Manchdw Tartary to the 
Chrnese empire, and subje&ed all that country to 
the rules of Asiatic government. According to 
the Abbe Grosier, the change was rather fa- 
vourable to China, as it brought more vigour 
into the administration ; and the Tartar prince 
had the wisdom to carry into complete effeft the 
genius and spirit of the Chinese constitution. [*] 

The conquest of China by the Tartars, some- 
what resembled the conquest of Hindostan by the 
Moguls. But the modification of the constitution 
in the former government, differs considerably 
from that in the latter. In both, the military 
establishment was under the immediate command 
of officers appointed from the conquering nation ; 
but, in Hindostan, those officers held a rank and 
authority, which was, in general, much superior 
to the appointments conferred upon the native 
Hindoos; whereas, in China, the literary Man* 
darins, who hold all the great civil appoint- 
ments, arc native Chinese ; and they possess a 

P] 'I he following arc the Abbe Gr osier's observations 
upon this, subject: “ l he new masters of China made no 
change in the government : they adopted the ancient form, 
and it still subsists. 1 he Tartar conquerors submitted to 
the laws and customs of the conquered nation : they were 
contented with reforming certain destructive abuses which 
had insensibly crept in, and which a wise government can 
neither tolerate nor permit. In a word, China appears to 
have gained much by a revolution, which seemed likely to 
occasion its ruin.” — ibid, p. 157, 8. 
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rank and authority which are uniformly and uni* 
versally superior to what the military Mandarins, 
who are, generally, Tartars, enjoy. [ l ] This ex- 
traordinary power vested in them, is regulated 
and controled by a peculiar censorial system of 
check and inspection, which ensures fidelity and 
attention in the discharge of their duty, and ef- 
fectually preserves the revenues from suffering 
infringement or defalcation, in passing through 
their official management. [ u ] 

Some 

p] u The honours so lavishly bestowed upon the Mania - 
rim of Utterly do not prevent the Tartars who inhabit China 
from preferring the profession of arms : they seem formed by 
Nature for a military life.** Ibid. p. 24. — “ The principal 
military offices are held by Tartars.” Ibid. p. 140. — “A 
Mandarin of arms is far from ei joying the same consideration 
as a Mandartu of letters." Ibid. p. ; ■ The homage which 
the people pay to every Mandarin (of lettu ) 1. .ilinost equal 
to that paid to the emperor himself.” Ibid. p. 10.*—“ They 
(the Mandarins of arms) are never indulged with the small- 
est share in the government of the state.” — Ibid. 

[ u ] (t Every supreme tribunal has its censor. This is an 
officer merely passive, who decides upon nothing, but keeps a 
watchful eye over all.**— “They arc never removed from 
their places, but in order to be promoted ; and, as they hold 
them for life, this security gives them courage to speak out, 
when they observe any impropriety or abuse.” Ibid. p. 30. 
— “ The censors form also a tribunal, which has the inspection 
of the whole empire.” Ibid. p. 31. — “The authority of 
every inspector sent into any of the provinces, is confirmed 
Si 0 by the «<• il of the emperor. The duty of these deputies, 
i, to examine into the conduft of governors, magistrates, and 

private 
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Some remarks from the Abb6 Grosibr’s ac- 
count of the states tributary to China, will serve 
also to shew, that the principal revenue derived 
from them was, in like manner, drawn from the 

private individuals. Does any of them thiftk it his duty to 
summon the viceroy before his tribunal, this great mati, With 
all his importance, is obliged to attend. Has a superior be* 
haved ill to an inferior magistrate, the former becomes the 
prisoner of the inspector, until he has cleared himself from 
every imputation,** &c. p. 130, 1. — “The viceroy of a pro* 
•vince is always a Mandarin of the first class, and possesses, in 
his district, a power almost unlimited." — “ He is the re- 
ceiver-general of all the taxes collefted in the province iii. 
t rusted to his care ; and it is he Who transmits them to the 
capital, after having reserved what he judges necessary foe 
the urgent wants of the province.’* P. 133,4. — “Every 
three years, the viceroy reports concerning the conduit and 
behaviour of the Mandarins under him. This report determines 
their fate ; according to its contents, they are either conti- 
nued or disgraced." — “ The inspectors of the province report, 
respecting his conduit, in the same manner." Ibid. — “ All 
Mandarins, whether Tartars or Chinese, of arms, or of Utters, 
arc obliged, every three years, to give in writing an exa^t 
account of the faults they have committed in discharging the 
duties of their office." P. 137. — “ Every Mandarin who has 
discharged the duties of his office with ability, zeal, and fide* 
lity, is rewarded ; but if he has been guilty of any a&ioii 
tending to oppress the people, or to occasion a famine or scar* 
city among the lower classes, his punishment is not confined 
to dismission ; he is impeached, and tried before the tribunal 
of crimes.*’ P. 138. — Such are the checks which over -awe 
the condull of the civil or literary Mandarins, whose official 
existence , and consequent rank , is continued Of annihilated, at 
{h.* will of the emperor. 

r 4 rent 
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rent of the lands. Of the states, or tribes, on 
the side of Tartary, which the Chinese general 
subdued in his expedition, in the year 1759, 
some observations have already been made.* The 
Lolos are said to have been formerly independent; 
but their chiefs “ submitted, on condition of en- 
joying for ever all the honours of Chinese Man- 
darins. The emperor stipulated that they should 
be dependent on the governors of the province, 
in civil affairs, in the same manner as Chinese 
Mandarins of equal rank : that, besides, they should 
receive from him the investiture of all the laud ” — It 
is added, that “ the princes of the iMos arc ab- 
solute masters of their subjeds,” &c.f — The 
Sifansy who inhabit a mountainous trad, were 
imperfedly subdued. Of the island of Tai-ouau, 
or Formosa , which is called a tributary state, the 
following remarks are made : “ The natives of 
Formosa pay m grain, the tribute imposed on them 
by the Chinese. To regulate every thing that 
concerns the laying on and colleding of this ////- 
post, government has established a Chinese in every 
village, who is obliged to learn the language, and 
ad as interpreter to the Mandarins. Thest in- 
terpreters are cruel extortioners to the miserable 
people, whom they ought rather to proted : they 
arc such unsatiable leeches, that they can scarcely 

# See pages 232, 233. 

+ Vol. i. p. 207, 
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ever be satisfied.” ‘—From this account it would 
appear, that the emperor of China had assumed 
the absolute property of the lands in Formosa, in 
the same manner that he possessed them in China, 
and drew their rents ; which was not therefore a 
tributary state, but under hi's immediate govern- 
ment. What is called the tribute , was in fad the 
rent of the lands, levied in kind by the jnterposit 
lion of these interpreters, through whose admi- 
nistration the inhabitants of that conquered coun- 
try became liable to cruel impositions; because a 
very rigorous system of control is absolutely ne- 
cessary to prevent abuses in the collection of I he 
crown-rents from the cultivators of the soil, who 
can only be protected by the utmost vigilance of 
government. Hence the wisdom of the system 
which is pursued in China, as well as of that of 
Hindostan ; and, 1 cannot resist adding, the folly 
of those who would subvert it i The peninsula of 
Corea y lying between China and Japan, is, properly 
speaking, a tributary state, pa\ing a stipulated 
revenue, for which its immediate sovereign is ac- 
countable to the emperor of China. Of Corea, 
the Abbe Grosier observes: “ This kingdom 
is governed by a sovereign, who exercises an ab- 
solute authority over his subje&s ; although lie 
himself is a vassal , and tributary of the emperor 
ot China.” — “ This prince is absolute master of 
all the wealth of his subje&s, which he inherits 
* Ibid. p. 232, j. 


after 
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after their death.”* — So that the sovereign of 
Corea, like the Turkish government, not satisfied 
with the constitutional property of the lands of 
the state, claims also a right to all the personal 
and moveable property of his subjeds, at least 
after their demise. Tong-king, or Cochin China, 
seems also to be a tributary state, dependent upon 
China. So likewise is Thibet ; but the religious 
ascendancy of its immediate sovereign, confines 
the acknowledgments which he makes to China, 
to articles in general rather sacred than intrinsi- 
cally valuable. “ The tribute which the sovereign 
of Thibet sends to the emperor of China,” says 
the Abbe G rosier, “ consists, generally, of gold 
or copper statues of the ged Fo ; perfumes, am- 
ber, coral, precious stones, woollen stuffs, and 
sword-bladcs.” — The water of the Ganges is like- 
wise mentioned as a tributary article sent from 
Thibet ; the value o! which must be greatly en- 
hanced by rhe immense distance of land-carriage, f 
Upon the whole, it clearly appears that in Chi- 
aa, as in all the other Asiatic monarchies, the ab- 
solute property of the lands is vested in the 
sovereign ; that the land-rent, which is paid 
partly in kind, and partly by personal and special 
exadions upon the farmer, forms the principal 
revenue of the state; and that the possible ex- 
istence of^r „7 land- prof victors, is precluded by this 

• Ibid. f\ 24J. 

*■ Ibid. {>. 321. 
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constitution of government, which has the cer- 
tain effeft to perpetuate the unlimited authority 
of the crown. It farther appears, that all the 
monarchical governments which are tributary to, 
and dependent upon, the empire of China, are of 
the same species; excepting only the pastoral 
tribes, among whom land is common , and who ac- 
knowledge the emperor to be their grand khan, or 
principal chief. [ ' . ] 

That the territorial revenue of China, making 
at least nine-tenths of the whole public income, 
was, and is in its nature, like that of all the other 
states of Asia, a land-rent , levied immediately on 
the peasantry by government, in proportional 
shares, according to the gross annual agricultural 
produce, is sufficiently inferred, from the observa- 
tions and language of the best informed writers 
and travellers on the affairs of that empire, so 
celebrated for its wisdom ; its protedion and en- 
couragement to husbandry. 

It is farther to be inferred from the internal 
economy of the finances; the registry of the 
lands — payment of the revenue — rent for the 
most part in kind, and its appropriation in the 
first instance towards defraying the expcncc of all 

[*] The Abbe Grqsijr says of the Western Chinese 
Tartars — 44 All the Moguls arc governed by khans, or parti- 
cular princes, independent ore of the other ; but all subjected 
to the authority of the emperor of China, whom they con. 
sidcr as the grand khan ot the Tartar .' 4 Vo!, i. p. 170. 

the 
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the provincial, civil, and military establishments, 
locally, before the residue of public income be 
remitted to the royal treasury at Pekin ; and in 
shoit, from the similar financial institutions found 
here in common with the rest of Asia, but more 
especially Persia ; perhaps from the circumstance 
of the existence in both these states, compara- 
tively to their extent, of little interior or external 
commerce, which on a larger scale would neces- 
sarily have required the aid and facility of ex- 
change, through the medium of a gold and silver 
coin in currency. Jc is, however, more evidently 
dcduciblc from the largeness of the aggregate 
amount of what is defined to be the land income 
of the whole Chinese empire, in exclusion of 
Tartary, by the Abbe Grosier, and more re- 
cently by Sir George Staunton, in his ac- 
count of Cord Macau r key’s embassy to China. 

Much allowance is to be made for the misin- 
formation of travellers, in a transient and partial 
view of countries which fall under their observa- 
tion ; particularly if in the suite of an ambassador, 
whose steps are watched with jealous eyes, by a 
weak, or worldly-ignorant people; and above all, 
if that people, unacquainted with the state and 
opinion of other nations, arrogate to themselves 
pre-eminence in power, wealth and numbers; 
and, beginning with self-imposition, are ultimately 
led by vain glory and oriental hyperbole, to prac- 
tise deceit on strangers, by inflating all the cir- 
cumstances 
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cumstances of their own real or ideal grcatrtcss. 
Such, for instance, may be susj>eCted to be the basis 
of the schedule of the population of China {mak* 
ing every reasonable allowance for its true mag- 
nitude) given by one of its officers, and exhibited in 
the appendix toSirGEORGE Staunton’s relation, 
stating the enumeration at 333,000,000 of souls, 
and so greatly beyond the numbers of any other 
existing nation on the earth, within the same, or 
proportional boundaries ; and such also may be 
suspe&cd to be the foundation of the ordinary re- 
venue of the empire, when carried to the amount 
of 66,000,000! . sterling annually. But the table 
of the latter, extending only to about forty mil- 
lions, though coupled with that of the above 
doubtful population in the same appendix, ap- 
pears so moderate, and conformable to the gross 
income of other Asiatic countries, better known 
to us, and having moreover the antecedent sanc- 
tion of the Abbe Grosier’s calculation, that I 
shall beg leave to make a few remarks on the ge- 
neral heads of that table, and elucidate by com- 
parison, the principles on which its construction 
or accuracy may have depended . 

Considering this revenue as chiefly a land-rent, 
in respect to amount, it matters not how realized; 
whether through the intervention of mere collec- 
tors immediately appointed by government ; by 
temporary assignments on the land, in lieu of 
salary, under the control of provincial administra- 
tions, 
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tions, and so made good to the state by the seve- 
ral officers of the civil and military establish- 
ments, a&ing officially, personally, or by dele- 
gates, as is the universal pra&icc throughout the 
rest of Asia ; or whether by means of occasional 
farming lease, or land-holders, or yet by a descrip- 
tion of people termed hereditary proprietors, enti- 
tled to something equal to, or beyond a tenth per 
cent, on the gross colled ions from the peasantry : 
nor, in the same point of view, does it appear of 
importance to ascertain, what the proportional 
rates of division may be in this empire, whether 
a half, a third, or a fourth of the annual crops 
shared between the sovereign and the cultivator ot 
the ground. 

But it must seem indisputable, to all who know 
the low comparative value of land in Asia, what- 
ever the rates or mode of assessment may be, that 
a territorial revenue, exceeding in gross thirty- 
eight millions sterling, and leaving a residue of 
upwards ot ten millions annually, to be remitted 
and absorbed into the royal treasury, alter defray- 
ing all the vastexpences of a prodigious establish- 
ment, civil and military, throughout the several 
provinces and departments of an immense empire; 
calculated to contain an area of near thirteen 
hundred thousand square miles; and requiring to 
maintain from its own yearly produce, any thing 
like a population of three hundred and thirty- 
three millions ; yet possessing the aids of a very 

limited 
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limited external commerce, and feeling only the 
languid operations of interior traffic, in the way 
of barter, as carried on without the facilitating 
medium of either a circulating coin of the preci- 
ous metals, or substitute paper currency ; at the 
same time that the price of labour, and of the 
necessaries of life, are apparently low, while the 
interest of money, as might be expe&cd, is as 
high as 30 per cent. — 1 repeat, under all these 
circumstances, it would seem incontestable, that 
the great territorial revenue in question, can not 
be properly of any other description than a land - 
rrnt, levied annually by the state as a part, and 
that in a very large proportion, of the gross agri- 
cultural produce of the soil shared with the 
peasantry. 

To suppose an original land-tax to the same 
amount (and the Chinese system is not said to have 
varied from its first institution), [ w ] raised at the 
rates of ninety, or even fifty per cent, bj govern- 
ment in the first instance, on the private proprie- 
tary rental of great and small land-holders, possess- 
ing in such case, all the natural wealth, and con- 
sequent influence in the virtual administration, of 
the empire, would not only be absurd in itself, 
but still more so, according to the supposed last 
diminished rate of assessment, in assigning a 
value to the lands, and agricultural produce of 

[*] Except in converting part of the revenue, by capita- 
tion, into land-rent, as before mentioned in the note, p. 232. 
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China* , infinitely beyond what similar lands have 
attained to in other countries, equally well pro- 
tected, where the richest produdions of the earth 
--"abound in greater variety, and to indefinite ex- 
tent, with the concurrent advantages of more en- 
larged commerce, manufa&urcs, and the wants 
of habit and luxury, to raise those productions to 
their highest estimation, with the consequent 
worth of the lands and industry, which brought 
them into existence : but to change the thing, 
and suppose a land-rent conformably to the uni- 
versal original institutions of Asia, and from 
thcncc infer the gross receipt of government to 
be, as in India, about the medium rate of six 
shillings per acre, on the portion of territory 
actually in culture, exclusive of fallow; and in 
China, three shillings the acre, on double that 
portion of ground, alike productive of rent in 
kind, though, perhaps, on the basis of a lesser 
original fete of division with the peasantry, ap- 
pears at once it natural, easy, and simple way of 
accounting for the magnitude of the territorial 
revenue of those countries. [*] To elucidate this 

subject, 

[■] According to the system of farming in India, and pro- 
bahly in China, except in the vicinity of large towns, one 
third of the lands in culture, are yearly, or for a longer pe- 
riod, fallowed; and for ground, four-fifths of the annual pro- 
duce of which, is rice, or the meaner grains of joary, &c. 
terming the necessaries of life to the bulk of the inhabitants, 
a rupee per b?gah, or about six shilling* the acre, is rather 
a high avenge rent for the whole of HiodoiUn — though in 

Bengal, 
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subject, however, it may be necessary to enter 
into some farther details and comparisons. 

Sir George Staunton, after stating the re- 
sidue of the land -rent remitted to the imperial 
treasury at rather more than ten millions sterling, 
enters into a calculation of the expence of the ci- 
vil and military establishments previously defrayed 
out of the annual revenue, throughout the several 
provinces of China. Amopg these establishments > 
he enumerates a million of infantry, and eight 
hundred thousand cavalry, allowing two tahels, or 
ounces, of silver (each worth about 6s. 8d. of our 
money) to every soldier per month, for pay and 
provisions, and double that for the cavalry, in- 
cluding food ; making the total charge of all the 
establishments near twenty-six millions more. 
But he omits an allowance for any revenue estab- 
lishment, at least, for all the numerous subaltern 
officers, requisite to realize, in any shape, a reve- 
nue-rental in kind, over such a vast extent of 
country. Their numbers cannot, certainly, be 
less than half a million ; and as the pay of a sol- 
dier every where (stated in China to be about six- 
pence per day) may serve to ascertain the price of 
labour, as well as of the necessaries of life, so the 
annual expence of such a financial train may be 
estimated to amount, at least, to two millions j— 

Bengali and other commercial provinces, the medium value 
is much greater, and for particular article* of produce, the rate 
of land might appear extravagantly dear. 


thus 
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thus constituting, with the two former sums, an 
aggregate of about thirty-eight millions sterling, 
as the probable gross territorial income of the 
whole empire. 

To the amount of land-revenue, Sir George 
. particularizes, and adds in his table, taxes > or va- 
riable duties and imposts on trade, manufactures, 
&c. producing a net surplus to the treasury at 
Pekin of rather more than six bundled thousand 
pounds; and from the gabellc on salt (regulated 
in China pretty much as formerly in France, 
though, doubtless, with more equality, and less 
hardship, or perhaps rather conformably to the 
better arranged system now existing in Bengal), a 
profit on the sales of that article, in supplying all 
the wants of the provinces, and after deducing the 
expenditure of the different establishments, as so 
much of their whole allowance from the state, — 
amounting to one million two hundred and ninety- 
eight thousand pounds : hence the sum-total ot 
Chinese revenue, from every source, appearing 
thus to be near forty millions; or, taken at per- 
haps the more accurate calculation of the Abbe 
. (iROsier, it may be stated, in gross, at forty- 
.onc millions staling. 

N ow , as t he no ighbouri ng M ogul em pi re of H i n - 
^dostan, in climate, produdions, and other internal 
circumstances bears the nearest affinity to China, 
* m order to appreciate by comparison, the probable 
justness tff rhe preceding revenue statement of the 

latter 
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latter country, 1 shall here exhibit similar cur- 
sory view of the situation, resources, and public 
income of the former, with the advantaged its 
being better known to us. In its greatest extent, 
from Sylhct to Kandahar, cast and west, and from 
Kashmcre to Cape Comorin, north and south, the 
square dimensions of Hindostan, are little in- 
ferior, perhaps a twelfth part, of the estimated 
supeificiai contents of China. Within the area 
of India, however, is included, and therefore to 
be deduced, a very considerable tradl of sandy 
desart on both sides of the Indus, and stretching 
thence to the interior, easterly, as far as the skirts 
of the subahs of Ajmcre, Delhi, and Lahore. Be- 
side this waste of flat territory, another of no less 
size, almost equally unprofitable, composed of 
mountains, barren rocks, or covered with useless 
wood, occupies the more central parts of the 
whole country j and it may be considered a very 
moderate allowance, to assign a full half of all the 
remaining territory for rivers, lakes, and marshes, 
the site of villages, and pasture lands, valuable 
to the people, though wholly unproductive of 
revenue to the state ; — thus calculating the por- 
tion actually in culture, or fallow, and yielding 
public income, on the ascertained exact princi- 
ples of a yearly rental, divided with the (ryots) 
peasantry, at the medium rate of the (abba), or 
fouith of the gross produce of the soil, not to ex- 
ceed three hundred thousand square miles, or 
s z about 
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about one-fourth of the whole area of the empire. 
Yet this limited space of arable ground, is stated 
to have rendered a gross annual revenue to the 
Great Mogul, at the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, of thirty-seven millions seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling,* which, after dedu&ing 
8 per cent, for the amount of syer, or variable 
imposts included therein, and defraying the civil 
and military expences of all the dewanny and 
subahdarry great provincial establishments of the 
empire* — but, remembering the addition of mo- 
fussil, or internal financial charges, also omitted 
in the general computation of Indian revenue, as 
hath been remarked in that of China * and more- 
over, making a large allowance for the national 
vanity of inflating such accounts beyond the 
standard of truth, as well as for anticipations of 
the produce of countries, then only in the con- 
templation of being subdued ; which aggregate, 
I repeat, thus adjusted on a fair statement, and 
according to the best information now procur- 
able, did a&ually yield to the royal treasury at 
Delhi, a net annual land-rent of upwards of 
twelve millions sterling* when, at the same time, 
it may be remarked, it is true, that some of the 
richest articles of culture and manufa&ure, ex- 
ceeded greatly in value and variety those of China* 
but that by far the greater part of the produce of 

* Vide Fit asiji'i History of Nadirshah, 

the 
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the soil, as in the latter empire, was of the mean- 
est kind, though of the most necessary articles 
of rice and other grains, and at the utmost, only 
required to maintain, or otherwise provide for 
the natural simple wants of a population in the 
mass, of a hundred millions of souls. [ y } 

Again, on comparison of the profits on the salt 
gabelle, occurring in the Indian as well as the 
Chinese financial 'system, it may be thought a 
discovery is made, which will prove fatal to the 
accuracy of the statements, at least of the popula- 
tion, if not of the revenue, deduced from the 
Chinese system. Throughout nine-tenths, how- 
ever, of the Mogul empire, salt was never an 
article of regal monopoly, or subject to any ex- 
travagant duty; and still, almost all that is pro- 
duced on the extensive sea coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, with what is furnished from the 
rock-salt and springs, in and about the lake of 
Sambhur, in the subah of Ajmere, and other 
places internally over different provinces of Hin- 
dustan, goes to supply, at a very moderate rate 
indeed, three-fourths of the inhabitants, who arc 
great individual consumers of this necessary of 
life, as subsisting chiefly on the vegetable diet of 
rice. It is alone in the British province of Bengal 

[?] It is here to be observed, that under the latitude of 30** 
in the low lands of Hindostan, and perhaps of China, subjell 
to the fertilizing influence of the periodical rains, the same 
ground frequently produces two crops of grain annually. 

s 3 that 
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that this important article of manufadure is 
made produdivc of public revenue, by a similar 
mode of commercial management as in China. 
But after allowing for, and adding the expendi- 
ture of, two millions and a half of persons, com- 
posing the provincial establishments of the Chi- 
nese empire, at the rate of 20I. each individual 
per annum, being as a drop in the ocean, to the 
profits which might be expeded to be forthcom- 
ing from the supply to a population of three 
hundred and thirty and a half millions, scarcely 
a surplus income of a million and a half sterling 
can be computed to accrue to the imperial ex- 
chequer of Pekin from this monopoly. vVhcrcas 
in Bengal, where certainly a traveller, in traversing 
the sunderbunds,[‘] might behold, if the golalis 
{warehouses) were unroofed, innumerable mounds 
of salt, though, surely, not on the same extensive 
scale as were seen, according to Sir George 
Staunton’s account, on the banks of the Pekin 
river ; and of which the value of the very bags, 
required, it seems, there, for storing up, or for 
transportation, to supply the exigencies of the 
whole Chinese empire, might be supposed equal 
to the entire profits of sale on the consumption of 
the British province, with its immediate neigh- 
bouring dependencies : yet, on the contrary, the 
fad is, that near a million sterling annually ac- 

['] An inexhaustible wilderness of wood for fuel, on the 
maritime border, at the mouths of the river Ganges. 

crucs 



crucs to the Bengal government, of profit on the 
sale of this article, even at the low medium sell-- 
ing price of a penny per pound, and when the 
prime cost is near a third of that value, being pro- 
bably at much the same rate, on the original cx- 
pence of labour, as in China. 

After having thus reviewed the great central 
monarchical dominions of Asia, from the* Me*’ 
diterrancan to the Chinese sea, and established 
the grand universal principle of their revenue and 
support, .to be that of a land-rent, in the common 
acceptation of the terms, as the proprietary income 
of the sovereign, it may be thought unnecessary 
to extend the inquiry farther, as the example and 
maxims of such predominant empires must ne* 
ccssarily influence all those of inferior degree in 
•their vicinity. That of the Birman, comprehend- 
ing the united kingdom of Ava and Pegu, in the 
further peninsula of India, and perhaps the next 
in wealth, power, and grandeur, thought nearly 
equal in dimensions to Bengal, cannot be supposed 
to have avoided the ruling policy of Hindostan 
and China, which lie contiguous ; the one on the 
north-west, and the other adjoining north-easterly. 

It seems proper, however, to remark, that Colonel 
Symes, a recent intelligent writer, sent on a pub- 
lic mission from Bengal to the Birman court* 
makes this discovery rather imperfectly, or jn 
obscure terms. He gives an agreeable narrative 
pf his voyage, 500 miles up the great river Irra* 
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waddy, to Ummerapoora, the modern capital of 
the united kingdom ; but candidly confesses 
himself without the means of ascertaining the 
amount of revenue ; and it is only here and there, 
in general terms, more appropriate to European 
notions, that the nature of it, with the state of 
landed property, is at all to be colle&ed from the 
work. The great eastern principle, however, 
establishing the proprietary right in the soil to be 
vested in the monarch, is said to be expressly ac- 
knowledged in an ordinary ceremonial of the na- 
tives. * There are no hereditary dignities, or 
employments. The dhasamediu or tenth of pro- 
duce, is the portion to be exa&ed by the sacred 
law, as the authorized due of the government ; 
but as this proportion evidently attaches merely 
to duties of exports and imports, according to 
the impolitic avaricious ideas of some Asiatic 
states unacquainted with the true principles of 
commerce j and as the sacred law in question is 
acknowledged to be derived from the Hindoo 
institutes of Menu,[‘] which assign a sixth of 
agricultural produce to the king; so we may fairly 
take, at least, this proportion as the rate of the 


* t Vol.lu. 8 vo. edit. p. 164. 

^P}*This orthography of Menu has been adopted from 
* W William Joxis ; bur, once for all, it may be observed, 
that, according to the Hindoo pronunciation, including that 
of nltlre Sanscrit scholars, the name of the Hindoo legislator 
is pronounced Mir»«ov, 

land- 
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land-rent exa&cd here, as in all the other great 
monarchies of Asia, for the support of govern- 
ment, and chiefly levied in kind di reft from the 
husbandman. On this subject Colonel Symes 
observes, that the revenue arising from the cus- 
toms on imports, and from internal produce, is 
mostly taken in kind ; a small part of which is 
converted into cash ; the rest is distributed, as re- 
ceived in lieu of salaries, to the various dependents 
of the court. Princes of the blood, high officers 
of state, and provincial governors, receive grants 
of provinces, cities, villages, and farms, to support 
their dignity, and as a remuneration of their ser- 
vices : the rents of these assignments they colic A 
for their own benefit. Money, except on press- 
ing emergency, is never disbursed from the royal 
coffers : to one man the fees of an office arc 
allotted; to another a station where certain im- 
posts are collected ; a third has land ; each in 
proportion to the importance of his respe&ivc em- 
ployment : by these donations, they are not only 
bound in their own personal servitudes, but like- 
wise in that of all their dependents : they arc 
called slaves of the king; and, in turn, their vas- 
sals (doubtless the ryots, or peasantry, being here 
meant) are denominated slaves to them : ttye 
condition of these grants include also scrvicel%f> 
war, as well as the duties of office. [ b J 

There 

[ l ] These services arc supposed more particular!}, if not 
antirely, to refer to the establishment of warvboats, so con. 

sidcrable 
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- There being no gold or silver coin proper to 
the country, in currency here, more than in Chi- 
na, commerce, of course, is carried on by the 
languid operations of barter. Nevertheless, the 
sovereign is supposed to have accumulated im- 
mense wealth, by pursuing the favourite maxim 
of oriental state policy, of hoarding money or bul- 
lion, when it is considered, that a very small 
share of what enters his exchequer returns into 
circulation. The elements of riches, in the vari* 
ous luxuriant produce of the soil, affording ma- 
terials tor a very extensive profitable trade, after 
maintaining a numerous population, calculated at 
seventeen millions, have certainly been profusely 
scattered over the whole Birman empire ; for, ex- 
cepting spices, teas, silk, opium, with the finer 
cotton and shawl manufadurcs, all the other 
rich productions, natural or artificial, to be found 
in any of the countries around, arc to be met with 
here in the greatest abundance ; while a safe and 
commodious harbour (rangoon), with an inex- 
haustible stock of teak timber, for ship-building 

siderablc on the rivers and coasts of the Birman empire. If 
Colonel Syme* had procured a copy of one of the grants men. 
tioned, it might have afforded a curious subject of comparison 
with the tenor cf the /.emindarry sunnuds, or grants, bestowed 
i|ricr the Mogul go\ eminent in the Bengal subordinate dis- 
of Dacca, to support the similar war-boat establishment 
there; called n:nv<;rih y to repress the predatory incursions of 
the ntMibouring Moghs, or AraLancrs, more recently sub- 
jected to the Birman dominion. 

(whifh 
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(which art, even now, is carried on there, almost 
exclusively, in the way of traffic, for the Indian 
seas), would, under the influence of aftive en- 
lightened European councils, render it one of the 
most flourishing, powerful states, on the whole 
continent of Asia. * 

* Mide Sy M il's Embassy, vol. ii. 8vo, p. Sf4t St and 
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PART V. 


THE TRANSITION FROM THE PASTORAL TO 
THE AGRICULTURAL AND Cl VILIZED STATE 
OF SOCIETY IN ASIA, PROGRESSIVE ANI^NA- 
TURAL, ESTABLISHING ABSOLUTE MONAR- 
CHICAL POWER: THE SAME CHANGE IN 
EUROPE, COMPULSIVE AND ABRUPT, RE- 
SULTING FROM THE DOMINATION OF ROME, 
WHICH ESTABLISHED THE INDIVIDUAL PRO- 
PERTY OF LAND, WITH ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

HHHE circumstance of land being common , or 
-*■ the property of the society, and never pos- 
sessed by individuals among the pastoral hibes> 
which has been so frequently pressed upon the at- 
tention of the reader, seems to offer a natural ex- 
planation of the rise'and progress of the Asiatic 
constitution of monarchical government, which 
is uniformly and unalterably despotic. These 
peculiarities have been shewn to depend upon 
the absolute property of the land being vested in 
the sovereign, which precludes the rivalship of 
power through the means of great land-proprie- 
tors j who cannot possibly exist under such cir- 
cumstances. But how this absolute property of 
all the land of the state, came originally to bo 
vested in the monarch or sovereign, is the ques- 
tion 
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lion which it is so difficult to answer. If we sap* 
pose the pastoral state of society to have univer- 
sally preceded the agricultural state in Asia; a 
supposition not void of historical support ; [ c ] a 


[ c ] In Europe, most of the countries which the Romans 
conquered and civilized, were at the time, or had been in that 
state of society. Ancient Germany was entirely occupied by 
pastoral tribes ; and from what Casar says, the Gauls had 
previously been in the same state of society. Book vi. ch. 
22 . — “ Formerly the Gauls exceeded the Germans inbravery > 
See. — But” (observes he) “ the neighbourhood of the Roman 
provinces, and an acquaintance with traffic, has introduced 
luxury and abundance among the Gauls, whence becoming, by 
little and little, an unequal match for the Germans, and be- 
ing worsted in many battles, they no longer pretend to com. 
pare with them in valour.” — Of the ancient Asiatics we can 
receive no account but from themsehes. The most ancient 
records of Hindostan seem to bear evidence of a pastoral state- 
having preceded the establishment of agriculture. The in. 
atitutes of Menu rank the keeping of cattle as the most ho; 
nourable employments of the Vanya tribe, which is strongly 
recommended ; and complaint seems to be made against the 
preference given to agriculture and commerce, as if this WPre 
an innovation, which indicates a preceding pastoral state of 
society. “ But a Brahman and a Chaniya , obliged to sub- 
sist by the ads of a Vanya , must avoid with care, if they 
<att live by keeping herdi , the business of tillage , which gives 
pain to sentient creatures, and is dependent on the labour of 

others, as bulls, and so forth.” — Ch. x. art. 33. “.Since 

the Lord of created beings, having formed hn-Jt and /hdt 
intrusted them to the care of the Vanya ; while he intrusted 
the whole human species to the Brahman and Chaima."— 
Cji. xi. art. 317. 


very 
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very obvidus explanation seems to result from it. 
Among all pastoral tribes, the monarchical form 
of government is prevalent : — the chief is the re- 
presentative of the public, and in time of war, 
his command is absolute. The first and earliest 
transition from the pastoral to the agricultural 
state of society, must always remain a subjed for 
conjedure. In the climate of Asia, the advan- 
tages which would lead to tins change, would, 
however, be more seducing than probably they 
were in Germany, and would admit of a more 
rapid change. — In Germany, we are informed by 
C&SAR,that agriculture was partially adopted by 
the Sucvians, without appearing to have made 
any change whatever on their pastoral habits. 
Their land continued to be common , and was 
merely broke up at some assigned places by the 
plough, to supply a scanty crop ; which was por- 
tioned out to the community, who used it spar- 
ingly, in aid of that food which the influence of 
habit, and the pride of custom preferred. [ d ] 

These 

[ d ] By the mode in ninth agriculture was carried on, it 
must have been barely turning up the soil, because the ground 
was changed every vi.ir. “ St J privati .u separati agri abud 
eos” (the Sucvians) nihil esf: t,nj>iui </«/« temancre 

mho iv Ayj, < /•:*// e ncque multum fromento, 
*cd maximum partem Lste atqu*, pccoro shunt, Arc.— 
To enable all r* iders tt> judge, l shall transcribe this 
passage entire front Professor Drsc vn’s translation.— 
“ The;, " , :be Sucvians) 4 ‘ are 1 tc be composed of a hun- 
dred 
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These circumstances occasioning no change in the 
condition of property among them, produced no 

sort 

tired cantons” ( pagoi f , ** each of which send*, yearly into tlie 
Bold a thousand armed men. The rest, who continue in their 
<cicr.il dUtri&s, cmplo) thcnisel.es in cultivating their land, 
that it may furnish a sufficient supply bodi for themselves and 
for the army. These again take up aims t!>e following cam- 
paign, and me succeeded in the care of the lands l»y the troops 
that Mr, < d the w.ir b. foie. 'Ilius they live in the continual 
♦■'eicise of agriculture and war. Vleo a!Lw if m such thing 
ili /' r f‘ r '' » u> />* *•«/"’ P’ 3 ' 1, - itjn ,n i f i*h ibuti.u rf thtir 
hriJs ; t/'i’i rr<i.f'\\.’,f,rtJ'c s :ke f ti!!.r ( y % /■/ rig c r/nicJ to 
/: { •;»! yen. Ci'ii n ?rf mt, h : " m. traora //• ,-y, he, amt 
they pr.fr a '.’all a f'tU .// hook i\ . ill, 1 . — (jf the 
Germans in genei.il, Cis\ , < gives tiic following account: — 
“ A ▼ric is lit;!.- rcg.r.hd ..an y th-m, as tl.es live 

raostlv on milk, i!ic*v, .md t to i. • *• «d .u.irnab. Nor lias 
any man hind, of hi** •>-.■, n, 01 d!>ti..».:i hid by lived bound- 
aries.” Kook \i. ch. to. — ’l u i. vs (in the translation of 
Mr. Gordon*, say.--” 'I hey” (the German) “shift from 
land to land, and c.till appiopnatmg a portion suitable to the 
number of hand, for anon ytcJ out tiie whole 

amongst partis ulars, ac^oidug to the coi.db ion and quality 
ofejih. As the plains are vci v p u ion*, the .dlotin nts arc 
easily assigned.— liver, jtar t V j . i •> cultt i at, ,1 new 
snJ ; yet itill there n $*•.., rd r.fir <•.” Cl:. 24. — T iat.t 

circumstance shews the nature of their Im-handry , whi< h may- 
be further judged of from the ioliov. Ii.g quotations, aUo from 
Tac nos : — ” Upon any rccc..s Irom war, the) do not much 
attend the chase. Much more of their time th > ) pass in in. 
dolcnce, resigned to Jeep ar.d r pasts. All the 1n.1t h,nr, 
all the mat warlike, apply to nothing at nil ; bat to their 
wives, to the ancient men, and ro e.-c-v the most impotent 

do. 11c. tic, 
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sort of alteration in the nature and genius of the 
people. 1 he case would, probably, be different 
in Asia; where the crops in most places, with 
the same treatment, would be much more abun- 
dant and inviting. The industry of the indi- 
vidual might thereby be stimulated, and he might 
be tempted to apply for permission to cultivate a 
small spot of the public land for bis oven use . — But, 
to whom would he make' this application ? — To 
the chief magistrate, surely, who represented the 
public : — And the chief magistrate would pro- 
bably demand some compensation or considera- 
tion for this indulgence:— Another question oc- 
curs : — What was this consideration likely to be ? 


domestic, trust all the care of their 'house, of their Lind, and 
possession They themselves loiter.” — “ You might easier 
persuade them to challenge the enemy, and to expose them- 
selves to wounds, dun to cultivate the land, and to attend the 
caret -/* hutbattd) :: They refuse to acquire by sweat, what 
they can purchase v ith blood.” — Such was their practice of 
agticulture! — 14 Agri pro numero tukorum ab universis per 
vices cciupanua" -doe 3 not seem to authorize the word 
manning which certainly formed no part of the ancient Ger- 
man husbandry. I question also the following statement, in 
Doctor (I. Si OAR t *s Dssicrtatiat concerning the English Con- 
ttstntin , ns a cor reft translation from C/esar : — “ And as 
they alternately telievcd each other, the tribe became expert, 
both in war and agriculture.”— Cjfsar’j words are — “Sic 
neque agriv ultura, nvque ratio atque usus belli intermitti- 
tur.”— Die ratn atjxe urn, which may authorize expert, 
does not apply to agriculture. 


— A por- 
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A portion, doubtless, of the produce of the land, 
which at once constitutes rent ! But this prac- 
tice would not immediately become general : the 
habits of the pastoral tribes, to which they are so 
strongly attached, would prevent it. It might 
long be confined to individuals; during which 
time, the accommodating influence of custom 
would gradually convert this acknowledgment into 
a right . The success of the first cultivators would, 
doubtless, have the effed of encouraging others, 
and the receipts of the sovereign would increase 
with the multiplication of the labourers of the soil., 
until, properly having assumed this new form, the 
influence and authority of the monarch would be 
established with his riches. The obstacles of ha- 
bit would gradually give way ; and, in situations 
that were favourable to agriculture, a new gene- 
ration, or, at farthest, the grand-childrcn of the 
race that had produced the first cultivators, might 
be transformed, universally, from a migrating and 
predatory pastoral tribe , into peaceable and sta- 
tionary husbandmen , who paid willingly, and with 
regulated attention, their annual rent for the lands 
they possessed, to their acknowledged lord and 
sovereign : and in this manner might have been 
originally formed the rajahs of Hindostan, and 
the arbitrary princes of the other states of Asia.[*] 

The 

[«] By conquering and supplanting these petty prints, 
and assuming the powers which they possessed, the great 
T empires 
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The system once established, would stand self- 
propped by the absorption of landed property , and 
the consequent impossibility of competition or 
rivalship. A cause which is produdive of an 
universal effed, must be simple ! The simplicity 
of the preceding dedudion, and its general agree- 
ment with history, arc the circumstances which 
may recommend it to the attention of the reader; 
to whom it is here presented only in the form of 
a conjedure. 

It is true, that in Europe, as well as in Asia, 
the pastoral state of society was at one time gene- 
rally prevalent. ['] The accounts given by C/E- 
sar and Tacitus, of the ancient Germans, [ 8 ] 

accord 

empires of the East were probably formed. This is verified 
in the history of Hindostan. See Part II. p. 

[*] 1 have already observed (p. 269, note f ), that the 
Gauls had been in that state. The original inhabitants of 
England were generally so at the time of C.'F.a \r’s invasion ; 
at least, he says of them : “ The greater part of those" (the 
inhabitants within the countiy, intfn.fi plenque) “never 
tow their lands, but live on flesh and milk." L. v. ch, \. — 
The inhabitants upon the coasts, he observes, were Gauls, who 
followed their own peculiar habits and customs. They might 
probably, also, have influenced the manners of some of the 
natives. 

[«] *« Ancient Germany extended itself over a third part 
of Europe. Almost the whole of modern Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and the 
greater part of Poland, were peopled by the various tribes of 
one great nation, whose complexion, manners, and langua^ 
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accord very nearly with those which have beetT. 
given of the ancient Scythians and modern Tar- 
tars; excepting in some few particulars, which 
may be attributed to the efted of climate. The 
Germans were, perhaps, more tenacious of their 
personal freedom, and more peremptory in the 
assertion of it. They preserved their independ- 
ence against the disciplined valour of the Roman 
legions ; and, when that discipline relaxed, they 
conquered Rome itself. In all the other parts of 
Europe, the tadics of the Romans proved suc- 
cessful in subjugating the native inhabitants ; and 
the agricultural state of society seems thereby to 
have been irregularly and adventitiously intro- 
duced into those conquered countries, along with 
the other customs of a vidorious nation that was 
far, advanced in civilization and refinement. [ 11 J 
In the Roman state, the property of the land was 

denoted a common origin, and preserved a striking rc*ein- 
bianco.” sa)s Mr. ( it b bon, in his splendid history, vol.i. 
ch. U. p. 345. — It seem* enough, in one word, to say they 
weie all mint. I hi* circumstance accounts com- 

pl.tcly lor »h *ir resemblance at.d affinity in all respects, ex- 
cept language. 

[ h ] 11 IV'itet ri\r the R,man rvyy*!/, I:* r/rjbrs, is ;t 
very just observation of Senec v, co. firnv'd l>) history and 
experience. 1 hroughout the empire, but more particularly 
in the western part*, the most fertile divtiicts, and the most 
convenient •situations, were reserved for th ; establishment of 
colonies.” — “ In their manmrs ard int. nvl policy, the colo- 
nies formed a perfect representation of tlwir great parent.” — 
CiiiifioN'j 111--, vol. 1. ch. ii. 

I 2 


vested 
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tested ia individuals, whose proprietary rights 
were held sacred by an administration which still 
preserved the forms of a republic. The same 
principle and the same rights were extended to 
til their provinces in Europe ; which were, at 
the same time, burdened with the tributary ex- 
actions of Rome. Thus, by the fortuitous in- 
troduction of agriculture and civilization into 
Europe, was established a political principle, re- 
specting landed property, that was totally differ- 
ent from the universal practice and establishments 
of Asia j which, by a natural progress of the pas- 
toral state, matured and transmuted into the agri- 
cultural system, became at once the cause and 
the cffeCt: of a despotic, monarchical government. 
If, in Europe, the pastoral government had not 
been interrupted by the progress of the Roman 
arms, and thereby a change of system abruptly 
introduced, it might, and probably it would, in 
the course of time, have terminated (as in all the 
Asiatic countries it had been suffered to do) in 
the establishment of a despotic monarchy, found- 
ed and supported by the gradual and natural 
adoption of a systematic state of agricultural de- 
pendence. [ * J 

During the lapse of four hundred years, from 
the time of the Roman conquests in Europe to 

['1 The only circumstances which might have counteracted 
this progress, was the coldness of the climate, and the com- 
parative])' barren nature of the soil, 

the 
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the total subversion of the Roman empire, the 
establishment of individual property, agriculture, 
and civilization, under a state of subserviency to 
the officers of the Roman government, was regu* 
larly confirmed. The lands were recognized as 
appertaining to individuals, who complied punc- 
tually with the demand of revenue or tribute, for 
the support of the civil and military establish- 
ments of Rome ; which were so requisite to en- 
force the entire submission of the natives, as well 
as to protcd them against external injury. Their 
minds were thus gradually habituated to thral- 
dom. They laboured for the Romans, and they 
were also permitted to partake, in some degree, of 
the fruits of their own industry. They had a par- 
tial enjoyment of property; and they soon imi- 
tated their masters in the pursuits of indulgence 
and luxury. j k J Agriculture and the arts flou- 
rished among them ; which proved, afterwards, 
the incitements to their pastoral neighbours-, 
whose unremitting habits consisted in those ex* 
ercises that make soldiers expert in the field, and 
form them to execute the exploits, and to under- 

[*] Tacitus, speaking of the Britons, says: ** By de« 
grees, they proceeded to the inurements and charm* of vice 
and dissoluteness, to magnificent galleries, sumptuotu bag* 
nios, and all the stimulations and elegance of banqueting* 
Nay, all this innovation was, by the inexperienced^ styled 
politeness and humanity, when it waa indeed part of their 
bpndage/'— Life of Aoucola, 

t 3 valu« 
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value the fatigue and the dangers of war. Hence 
it is, that both in Europe and in Asia, those pas* 
toral tribes have so frequently become the con* 
querors and the masters of the agricultural and 
civilized states, against whom nothing but syste- 
matic valour, and corredt military discipline, could 
be opposed with effedt. To these it was, that the 
Romans owed their original superiority and suc- 
cess. But with the corruption and abuses, which 
proved the ruin of that colossal government, these 
requisites fell into decline. The pastoral nations 
soon perceived their own superiority. They were 
in the habit of changing their situation, to occupy 
better pasturage. What fields could be so in- 
viting as those which the hand of industry had 
enriched ? — The scat of the Roman government 
itself was successfully invaded. The Romans 
shrunk from all their foreign possessions, to at- 
tempt the defence of their capital. The degene- 
rated native inhabitants of the provinces, now the 
proprietors and the possessors of the landed proper- 
ty, were thus left by themselves to defend it against 
the hardy and daring pastoral tribes, who easily 
overcame so feeble a resistance. All was havoc 
and devastation ! — Repeatedly they invaded and 
plundered the rich provinces of Gaul. At last, 
under Clovis, they determined to make a per- 
manent settlement, and, at once, to change their 
&ngicnt habits. Upon this occasion they a&ed as 
fhe pastoral tribes, under similar circumstances, 

havq 
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have always been found to aft: after subju- 
gating a civilized people, they adopt the customs 
and the manners of the conquered nation. * 

The pastoral tribes of Germany found the pro- 
perty of land to be vested in the inhabitants of 
the Roman provinces whom they had conquered, 
and they soon became sensible of the advantages 
that were derived from this new species of indivi- 
dual dominion. They followed the example 
which they found set before them ; and, having 
seized the lands, they divided them, by the same 
rule which they exercised in dividing other 
sppil; [ l J making choice of what best suited 
their desires, and leaving the remainder to the 
inhabitants who possessed them. [ m ] — I am aware 
that this is not the common account that is given 
of the distribution of those conquered lands, by 
authors in general ; who, contrary to consistency 
and truth (as far as fafts can attest truth), make 

" The booty gained by an army, belonged to the army. 
The king himself had no pjrt of it, but what he acquired by 
lot.” Hist. of Chari.es V, vol. i. Proofs and lllustr. N.VII. 
p. 212. q, c. — (< It appears from the authorities produced by 
him (Wachterus), and by Do Cange, Voc. &ri. that the 
northern nations divided the lands which they had conquered, 
in this manner ” (by lot). — Ibid. N. VIII. p. 226. 

[«j «< The Franks afted with the same moderation as the 
Burgundians : they did not strip the Romans wherever they 
extended their conquests. What would they have done with 
K> much land ? They took what suited them, and left tho 
Wt,"— Spirit of Laws, b. xxxi. ch. vui. 

T 4 
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men, who were highly jealous of their personal 
lights, which they dared to assert in the face of 
royalty and. military command, and against the 
will of the chief, magistmte himself, [“] at the 
wry same period of time yield up the whole of 
the lands' which they had conquered, to his im- 
plicit disposal, or to the assumptions of their 
chiefs, or generals, who, by portioning them out, 
are said to have made the free-born men (by whom 
they were themselves ele&cd to command) their 
humble vassals, and dependents. [“] Such are the 

state- 

£"] When Clovis was in the progress of his conquest of 
Gaul, his army ” having plundered a church, carried off, 
among other sacred utensils, a vase of extraordinary size and 
beauty. The bishop sent deputies to Clovis, beseeching 
him to restore the vase, See/* — " Clovis desired the depu- 
ties to follow him to Soissons, as their booty was to be di- 
vided in that place, and promised that, if the lot should give 
him the disposal of the vase, he would grant what the bishop 
desired. When he came to Soissons, and all the booty was 
placed in one great heap in the middle of the army, Clovis 
tntreattd, that, before making the division, they would give 
him that vase over and above his share. All appeared willing 
to gratify the king, and to comply with his request, when a 
fierce and haughty soldier lifted up his battle-axe, and, 
atriking the vase with the utmost violence, cried out with a 
loud voice, You thall receive nothing btrt but that to which 
the lot gh/et you a right /'* Robirtson, ut tufra,— Were 
those the men who would allow the king and the generals to 
seize all the conquered lands f 

[*] “ In the same assemblies” (the national assemblies) 
says Tacitus, “are also chosen their chiefs, or rakrs.” — 

“In 
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statements of historians, 1 6 support the generally- 
received opinion, that the feudal system was brought 
into Europe by the pastoral tribes ; that is, that the 
disposal of land for military service , was the prac- 
tice of a people among whom land was not property 
at all ; which, therefore, it was impossible for 
them thus to have bartered. The respectability 
of the names of those who have sanctioned thi* 
opinion, makes it a species of treason, in the court 
of criticism, to call it in question. The learned 
Selden,[ p ] and the truly great Montesquieu, 
are giants in literature, with whom a man of very 
inferior stature must not dare to contend ! 1 

wish, however, that the critics would be prevailed 
upon to attend less to the men, and more to the 
matter ; that they would lose sight of the person , 
and give ear to the argument. [*] Let it be consi- 
dered, 

** In the choice of kings, they are determined by the splen- 
dour of their race; in that of generals, by their bravery.'* 
Ibid. — These were the men, whom historians represent ns ic- 
cciving only the portion of lands which those kings and ge- 
nerals were pleased to allow them ; for which their independ- 
ence was to be bartered ! 

[p] « Mr. Selden was a person of vast industry, and his 
attainments in most parts of learning were so extraordinary, 
that every thing that came from hiln was always highly ad- 
mired. Though, I must confess, I cannot think he was that 
great nun in our English antiquities, which some have taken 
him to be." — N icolson's Eng. Hist. Libr. 

[4] I am led into this reflection by having observed, in a 
certain review, a condemnation of an author, upon this very 

subject. 
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tiered, that, since the time fthen Selden and 
Montesquieu wrote, a great deal of new light 
has been thrown upon this subjed by intelligent 
men, from the evidence of recorded fads. I 
allude particularly to the observations of the Abbe 
De Mably upon the history of France. Neither 
were the efieds produced by the state of property 
then fully or adequately considered. It is true, 
that an eloquent and very popular historian has 
decided against the Abbe De Mably upon this 
historical question, whose judgment must be ex- 
amined before it can be refuted. In the previous 
part of the work, to which this was meant to 
have been a supplementary addition, the present 
subjed has been very fully discussed ; and a re* 
fcrcncc to that discussion, is all that here would 
have been necessary : but, by this separate publi- 
cation, 1 am obliged to transcribe, or re-state, an 
investigation, which properly belongs to the his- 
tory of Europe. [' J 

The 

•ubjeft, for r.o other assigned reason, hut that what he had 
alfirmed was contrary ro ilie opinion of the UarncJS ei de*. 
The learned Sm dfn might perhips have been induced to 
alter his opinion , hut no such effect can be produced upon 
nitics, \vho<e criterion of right rests upon the bare assertion 
of another. 

(■/] 11 The fiMorv of the English constitution combined 
with the history of the French monarchy, *’ stands little 
chance ot being obtruded upon the publu ; since its publica, 
lion mast depend upon its degree o£ merit in the estimation 

of 
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The great increase of power which was acquired 
by all the different kings in Europe, who had ori- 
ginally been the limited chiefs of warlike and in- 
dependent pastoral tribes , habitually jealous of 
their personal liberty, is admitted by all historians; 
but it is accounted for by none. They agree, 
that those chiefs had originally a very restricted 
authority ; and, immediately alter, they state the 
extensive effects of their power. But the progress 
of this change is left to the imagination of the 
reader. It forms a chasm in histoiy. The cele- 
brated historian of the emperor Charles the 
Fifth, in his View of the State of Europe, intro- 
ductory to that history, passes directly from the 
conquests of the barbarians, to the complicated 
operations of the feudal system ; as if the simple 
pastoral chief, who had no pievious knowledge of 
the property of land, should have at once become 
the great monopolizer of landed property ; or, as 
if the independent followers ol hE standard, who, 
in the distribution of booty, tenaciously confined 
his pretensions to wliat the lot should determine, 
would tamely acquiesce in the disproportionate 
appropriation, and capricious distribution, of the 
lands which they had conquered. History next 
informs us how the monarch* were divested of 
that authority (which we know not how they ac- 

of a bookseller ; by w kora the author think*, it will be found 
<irficient. A work of in\ estimation, even ii well executed, is 
pot likely to become popular, 
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quired], by the innovating power of thearisto* 
cracy. These points were common to the differ- 
ent kingdoms of Europe; and the history of one 
applies to all : in each, the same cause will be 
found to have produced the same effect. It is 
therefore immaterial, whether the history of Eng- 
land or of France be employed to solve the diffi- 
culty. An attention to them both, may contri- 
bute to the illustration and developcment or 
truth. 

In vain may we consult such histories as ire 
made up of the details of sieges and battles, 
which form an amusement tor children, of al! 
growths and ages; like the games which consist 
in knocking down men, and setting them up 
again. Even the more enlightened inquirers, who 
patiently examine into obsolete laws and institu- 
tions, for the discovery of fads that may lead to 
the elucidation ot history, have tailed in the result 
ct their researches upon this occasion. The cans? 
for which they sought, though hid from their 
view, was immediately at hand, and would easily 
have been attained, by adverting to the obvious 
effeds which property produces upon society. It 
was the adoption of landed property that changed 
the nature of those independent pastoral tribes , by 
introducing inequality ot rank among them ; by 
dividing them into the contending classes of pro* 
prrty and persons ; bv giving them different poli- 
tical views and interests, which excited mutual 

jealousy 
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jealousy between them, and induced both parties 
(each tor its own special purposes) to increase the 
power of the monarch, who was, before this change 
took place, the sole object of their jealousy. With 
the acquisition of power in the crown, the means 
of increasing that power was acquired. The so- 
ciety was no longer in the circumstances peculiar 
to the pastoral tribes ; the system of equality was 
at an end ; property had made distinctions which 
claimed attention; and the territorial acquisitions 
of the sovereign increased proport ionably to the 
augmentation of his influence and authority. 
These causes and effects would have a natural 
progress, which certain occurrences might accele- 
rate. The prosecution of war, and the acquisition 
of new territory, in which a very different ruk of 
division would now take place, from what was 
customary among the roving tribes of Germany, 
would greatly hasten the changes in the relative 
situation of the different member 1 ) of the society, 
and particularly in the power and wealth of the 
sovereign. Such is the general combination of 
incidents which may fill up the chasm that histo- 
rians have left void. It remains to examine, how 
far they may be found to tally and agree with the 
fadts and circumstances which !.i ■. -ry has re- 
corded. 

The enlightened Montesquieu, and the in- 
vestigating Abbe De Maely, have bestowed 
much attention upon the early part of the French 
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history, and have cflc&uaily removed the errors 
which were derived from inventive ignorance. 
But, from not being aware of the alteration which 
is almost immediately produced by the acquisi- 
tion of landed property, they seem to be embar- 
rassed in accounting for the changes that took 
place among the h ranks in their new situation. 
It was found by these intelligent inquirers, that 
portions of land had early been given by the 
French monarchs to individuals among their sub- 
jects. It was aho found, that, at an after period, 
such gifts were bestowed, under certain conditions 
of vassalage ami military service; and to this last 
mode of investiture, the name of Jirf has since 
been applied. The Abbe I)i. Maul y makes a 
dear distinction between those two modes of do- 
nation. The lira he tails a bon lire, without any 
st ipulation for set vice, which he distinguishes 
ftom what is properly called a ) Mon- 

TLSQJ IliU 

['] I transciilv w lut Ik* s.i\s on those subjects: I os rois 
im'rovon^kns “ donneieut quclque portion do lour domainc 
iiu mo ; ot c'o,t to quo no- .it t ions inor.umens appdlint bene- 
fie • oil jiu . of quo quolquos eo mains modernes ont on tort do 
tor fond rc .hoc Ios p* mo^ioiis ipi'on .t appellee' dupuis des 
Jt Obs. Mir 1‘Hist. do Kr. L. i. c It. iii.— 1. os dors 
q-if los til > do Cl o\ is .i\oi>nt fatts do quolquos portions do 
lours dom.iino>, netoient quo do purs dons, qui n’miposicnt 
auuin do> oir part’u Jier ot no contoroient aucuno qualite dis- 
tinclixo, »\«. 1 < % bo notices do Chuifs Martfc furenr, au 
contiai’o, e* ipCon jppo].i dopuis de> Ccst.a.dirc, dos 
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tesquieit also makes a distindion between them, 
but considers them both as Ju'fs ; the chi and the 
jiw. [ l ] With resped to this word Jief, upon 
which so much has been said, and so much in- 
ferred, it is certain that it never was at all applied, 
in ancient times, to the boufiia of the first race, 
nor even to those of the second (which, in died, 
were unquestionably until after the reign ot 
Charles the Simple, who died A.l). 929 : and 
it is equally tiue, that the word vassal ne\er was 
applied to the persons who held the lirtl hu:cfiaa . 
The grants of 'Char les Mar tel first constituted 
vaswib^r in F ranee, and to them the word was 
first applied. These farts are established by 
I)tr Cange, in hh dictionary , at the words jiuhon 
and Yet Mon 1 hsoj’ihr, and after him, 

dtms fait*, a hi charge de rend tv .pi bimf.i:: -nr, lonjointnin nt 
ou ‘rj.nrmirii, d.'s s-niu*> niilit.iires it doiustiqui s.” — 
Ibid. ( h. vi. 

[''l.ii) tr;p;st ribn uli.it 1 hi d in tV Sj * ri f of Law* upon 
llii v ibj»vt . “ ll I i.i' ■ b'-'v ,i ti'". in v. nidi (lure wire iw> 
l<ii! r "T >• / /’ for tli' ..nry, nor .my fund'. ft»r its miji. 

pvrt, v ,■ mu t < o: t .iij *1y umi lu '< tvt tbc avti/j/t Iru fit-t 
bn! \ " .ihm.itul. 'I in' tin' 1 in m, is tit -t of Cm s «i rs 

M ■ i j l , A 1.0 P undid .v! idt v,( -l/'iUf 

t. »r. t.ilt v ib Onj i. ’• f:- m t\o «»* ib. < *: i • o d it. ’ B. x> .i. 
(,’n. • ’i. — ** 1 In , sht >, s tbi.t .■ n. *s ..■> .:;v li.uf 1 1 .* n u t roiiuci <1 
after tbv rri :y of Andtly, wi< r tli • fre rr. u \v< r become 
caj .tblv of tins yrtai . 1 1 : * nn. r In.' <■ lnj | m.- d 

when Chari t. Nitmil, ait r d : ti .butii " t)i<* i iitml.-bt .<!■» 
to his mI.Iut'-, p * t * 1 v in iul il , .rtU .«s allodi.i, in -ti«- a 
kuil cf » n in ?h« f‘uh’1 !** Ibid. ib. . *. i i i . 
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all the modern writers upon the feudal system, 
apply fief and vassal. , indiscriminately, to the bene- 
ficia and the beneficiaries of the first and second race 
of kings, and thereby confound all distinctions. 
It is amusing, after the knowledge of these parti- 
culars, to observe our gravest writers establishing 
the antiquity of fiefs upon the etymology of the 
word feod. [ u ] 

[ u ] “ These allotments were called feoda, fueds, fiefs, or 
fees," says Sir Willi am Blacks tone ; ** which last appel- 
lation, in the northern language, signifies a conditional sti. 
pend, or reward." Com, vol. ii. ch. iv. — A learned note is 
given to illustrate this remark ; the substance of which I shall 
transcribe. Odh signifies proprietai and all totum. Hence 
odhal right in those countries. " Now, the transposition of 
these northern syllables, allodh, will give us the true etymo- 
logy of allodium , or absolute property of the feudists ; as, by 
a similar combination of the latter syllabic with the word 
f" (which signifies a conditional reward, or stipend), feeodh , 
or feodum, will denote stipendiary property.** — All this may 
be true; but it appears likewise to be true, that this word 
feod, did not come into use in France till after the reign of 
Charles the Simple.* Mr. Whitaker, says : 14 The ap- 
pellation f id signifies, literally, glebt, or land, in the origi- 
nal language from which it is derived to us."— The reader 
may choose, between the two derivations, w hich pleases him 
best. 

* In the proof* to Dr. Rott rtson's history, I find the following remark, 
upon this subject : “Mur a tori observes, that the word Jtudum, which 
came to be substituted in piece of Stutjieium, does not occur in any authentic 
charter pie>ious to the eleventh century." N. VIII.— Upon the etymolofy 
of the word ml odium, he differs from B t. a dlfi o v « . “ AloJt, or allodium," 
lays the historian, “ is compounded of the German particle am and /at, i. e. 
land obtained by lot."— Wacut in Gloss. German, voc. allodium. 

The 
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The historian of Charles the Fifth appears to 
me to decide in a style rather too peremptory, be- 
tween the opinions of Montesquieu and Db 
Mably, in favour of the dodrine of fiefs j which 
agrees with his own dired and immediate transit 
tion from the pastoral establishment to the feudal 
system i that is to say* from a state where the 
monarch possessed no landed property at all, to a 
state wherein he is supposed to be the lord and 
master of the whole* I transcribe the passage 
alluded to : “ But, upon comparing their proofs* 
and reasonings, and conjedures, it seems to be 
evident, that, as every freeman, in consequence of 
his allodial property, was bound to serve the com- 
munity, under a severe penalty, no good reason 
can be assigned for conferring these bencficia, if 
they did not subjed such as received them to 
some new obligation. Why should a king have 
stripped himself of his domain, if he had not ex- 
peded that, by parcelling it out, he might acquire 
a right to services to which he had formerly no 
title ? — We may then warrantabiy conclude, that 
as allodial property subjeded those who possessed 
it, to serve the community, so beneficia subjeded 
such as held them, to personal service and fidelity to 
•him from whom they received those lands/'— 
The learned historian has herein given us the 
chain of reasoning that induces him to form his 
decision $ which we are at liberty to examine* I 
agree with him, in thinking that some good reason 
v ought 
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ought to be given, for a king assigning a part of 
his domain, as beneficia, to individuals (stripping 
himself of his domains , seems rather too strong lan- 
guage, when applied to assignments which could 
be resumed at pleasure) ; but I do not agree with 
him, in thinking that military service was the only 
return that could be made for such assignments. 

I rather think, from the statements of history, 
that personal , or military service , could not be the 
return which was either expc&ed or received ; 
because this return was peculiar to the beneficia 
which Charles Martel instituted ; which, we 
are told, differed essentially from those of the Me- 
rovingean kings. Now, according to Dr. Ro- 
bertson’s conclusion, there was no sort of dif- 
ference whatever between them ; on the contrary, 
he seems to infer, that, as military service was re- 
quired (or land, by Charles Martel and his 
descendants, therefore military service must have 
been required likewise for the beneficia of the Me- 
rovingeans; but, taking into consideration the 
fad, that those beneficia were essentially different 
from one another, the very reverse ought to be 
the conclusion. I am therefore clearly of opinion, 
from every circumstance stated by history, that 
the objed of the beneficia of the first race of kings, < 
was to acquire an ascendancy or a diredion of the 
champs de mars , or national assembly, by whose 
authority the whole national force was disposed of, 
and with which the king could ad in what man- 

ner 
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ner he thought proper. What better reason could 
the historian have wished ?~And this explanation 
tallies perfedly with the rigour of the first kings, 
in exacting the herebannum from the free soldiers 
who failed in their attendance, when summoned 
to the field j which this very author insists upon 
and exemplifies, in the identical note from whence 
the foregoing quotation is taken. [ v ] The efFed 
which landed property produced upon society, had 
very much changed the state of things. The class of 
property soon preponderated in the champs de mars ; 
and it was to enable the king to didtate to this 
assembly, or to supersede it altogether, that the 
beneficia were conferred. The reader must not 
forget, that the first beneficia were temporary grants 
of land , revocable at the pleasure of the donor : they 
were, in fadt, pensions , rather than donations \ and 
they operated as a retaining fee upon the persons 
who enjoyed them, who were the individuals pos- 
sessed of greatest influence. [*] Such appears evi- 

[ v ] “ This fine,” says he, “ was levied with such rigour, 
that if any person was insolvent, he was reduced to servitude, 
and continued in that state until such time as his labour 
should amount to the value of the kerebannum — This cer- 
tainly looks as if the kings had placed their sole dependence 
for service upon those frte soldiers at that period. 

[ w ] u On a vfl,” says the Abbe De Mably, ** que la 
plftpart de leudet tenoit dc la liberalite du prince des benefices 
amovibles qu'ils craignoictH dc perdre, ou nc cherchoicnt qu'l 
»‘en rendre dignet par des smj>tai$aMfes/ t +~Lt i« ch. iv, 
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dently to have been the effect which those bene* 
ficia were intended to produce ; and such most 
certainly was the effed which they adually did 
produce ; as was apparent by the rapid increase 
of the power of the French monarchy, which 
Very soon supplanted the national assembly alto- 
gether^*] by which the complete authority of 
that assembly came to be vested in the monarch ; 
who, under such circumstances, stood in no need 
of the personal services of individuals. Totally 
different were the circumstances which gave rise 
to the second beneficia , which were real fiefs . 
Charles Martel was not the king of France; 
and yet he wished to supplant the reigning family, 
and to substitute his own family in their place. 
He had the allegiance of the nation to contend 
against. Here was a pressing call for personal 
services , to countcrad public duty. Accordingly, 
the means which he employed, was to attach indi- 
viduals by the gift of Irvids, for which he exaded 
the obligation of vassalage, or penonal and military 
servin' y to himself and to his family : and, on 


[*] 'Hie following is the Abbe De Mably’s statement 
upon this head : “ II n’est pas ncccssairc que jc m’etende it 
donnor Its preuves de. ccttc premiere revolution tous notres 
historiens convenanf que le champs dc mars ne fut plus con- 
voque rcgulicrement sous le petits fils dc CloVis.” — “ Jc 
me contcntcrai de remarquer qu’il faloit que I’idcc mcme des 
assemblies generales dc la nation flit deja bicn oubilee sous 
leregne de Ci.otahe II.” — Remarq. ct Pr, I. i. ch. ifl. 

this 
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this account, the beneficia, or fieft, which he 
granted, descended to the children of those who 
received fliem, and were binding also upon 
them. [ Y ] The effed produced by this innovation, 
was a complete revolution in the monarchy ; 
which, by this means alone, was transferred from 
the Merovingean to the Car lovi wean race ; a cir- 
cumstance of sufficient notoriety and magnitude, 
one would think, to have established this institu- 
tion as unprecedented in France. 

The feudal system is a suhjedl which has em- 
ployed the pens of the most eminent historians of 

[ v ] We have the authority of Montfsqu i fu for this cir, 
tumstance, b. xxxi. ch. viv. “ I shall not pretend to de. 
ter mine whether Chari.es M\rif.l, in giving the church 
lands in fief t made a grant of them for life, or in perpetuity. 
All I know is, that, under Chari. emagnf and Lotharius I., 
t I k re were possessions of this kind, which descended to the 
next heirs, and were di\ided among them.” — This establishes 
the fad, and the reason is obvious : it was necessary for 
Charles M \riel to attach the successors, as well as the 
persons who immediately received his beneficia, because they 
were intended to produce an effed upon their heirs in favour 
of his heirs ; which effrd they certainly did produce. But 
when the rights of the monarchy were confirmed in his family, 
Charlemagne corroded this defed. Tire buujicia which 
he granted (infinitely more numerous than those granted by 
any other king, for his conquests were infinitely greater), 
which were all /.</*, were only for life. So that, in faft, 
and very contrary to the reiterated account which is given 
by w riters, who copy from one another, the first real fieft in 
f'rancc were htrtditary , 
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the present age ; and yet it appears to have been 
defectively explained, and, in particular, to have 
been traced to an erroneous origin. The herd 
of writers, like all other herds, generally follows a 
leader; and, upon this occasion, the respectability 
of the person who has misled them, is the best 
apology for their error. The intelligent Mon- 
tesquieu (because he could find it no where 
else) has sought for the origin of the feudal sys- 
tem among the German tribes, [*] His followers 
have been satisfied that he found it there, and 
have trod in his footsteps. But one attentive ob- 
server has dared to look with his own eyes, and 
to explore the subjeCt with accurate minuteness ; 
and he has clearly pointed out the mistakes into 
which the great Montesquieu had fallen. There 
is, indeed, a candour, as well as a modesty, in 
the discussions of Montesquieu, which invite 
to inquiry, and lead to the detection of error. 
His first mistake arose from confounding the 
benejicia of the first French monar^hs with the 

p] << Thus,” says he, “ among the Ormans there were 
n'nnalif but no fitfs\ they had no fiefs, because their prtnas 
had no lands to give; or rather, fiefs consisted in horses trained 
to war, in arms, and feasting. There were vassals, because 
there were trusty men who were bound by their word, who 
were engaged to follow the prince to the field, and per- 
formed very near the same service as was afterwards perform- 
ed by fiefs" Spirit of Laws, b. xxx. ch. iii. — According to 
this definition of feudal vassals, was there ever a kingdom in 
the world without them ? 
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after institution of fiefs : and out of this error 
sprung another — to search for the origin of these 
imaginary fiefs among the pastoral tribes. He was 
aware of the absurdity of tracing the donation of 
land to a people among whom land was not pro- 
perty ; and, therefore, he makes the fiefs of the 
German chiefs to have consisted in the presents 
of anus, and bones, and dinners , which were given 
by them to their comites or ambafti, the an trust iones 
and te tides of the Franks, who had taken the oath 
of fidelity. The oath of fidelity , which existed 
among the Germans long before the possible ex- 
igence of beneficia, was a ceremony that conferred 
a rank of personal nobility, or a distinction in the 
society which might be so styled, upon the per- 
sons who were admitted to take it ; who thereby 
became the confidential and trusty friends of the 
prince, without any stipulation for gratuity or re- 
ward. [*] But supposing the contrary to have 
been the case, and that the comites bound them- 
selves to serve with fidelity, for horses, arms, and 
dinners, this would be no more an establishment 
of fiefs y than is the custom at present, of giving 

[•] Mr. Gibbon remarks, that ihc authority of Tacitus 
himself is against the construction which Monti squjeu has 
put upon the presents of the chiefs to their ambatlt : “ Gau. 
dent muncrihus, sed nec data imputant, ncc acccptis obligan- 
<ur.” — It must, howeser, be admitted, that this remark is 
made when he is treating of the general hospitality of the Ger* 
mans towards strangers. 
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pay and arms to the European troops. [ b ] It must 
further be observed, that after the institution of 
the first beneficia had taken place among the 
Franks, the oath of fidelity was equally taken by 
all the Leudes , whether these gifts of land were 
conferred upon them or not, and continued to be 
the peculiar distinction of the order, without any 
regard whatever to their possessing, or not pos- 
sessing, the beneficia. [ f ] 

The allegation, of fiefs having been introduced 
into the European states by the pastoral tribes 
from Germany, is regarded by authors in general 
as an incontrovertible fad— a datum which can- 
not, or must not, be contested ; and different 

[''] u Nos solars sont done aujourd’hui des vassaux do 
la louronne ; leur engagement et leur pa ye sont done dii 
— A. Df Mabi.y. 

f] The Abbe He Mably quotes from an ordinance which 
was published b\ the assembly at Paris, in the ) ear 61 the 
following pavsagi : “ Qu:e unus de IhUlibus at lcodibus 
Mum lidem senando domino legitime, interregno fauente, 
^isusc'.t jM?rdidisse, generalitcr absque aliquo iiuommodo dc 
rebus sihi juste debitis prrceipiinus rt \ cstiri." * Art. 17. — 
Upon which he remarks; “ Si les beneficiers du prince avoient 
eu a remplier quelque desoirqui ne fut pa-> commun a tous 
leudes, l'oidonnante on auroit sans doute parle. II n’csf 
question que de garder sa foi ; et on nc trou\c rien dans les 
monununs de la primitic race, qui invite a troire qii’un 
leude pretat un nouveau serment lorsqu’il cfoit gratifie d'un 
bcnctice, on qu’il contract quelque nouvelle obligation, soit 
4 Pcgard du service militairc, soit a I’egard du service do, 
picstique dans le palais."— Remarq. et Pr, 1 , i, ch, iv, 
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theories have, in consequence, been invented, to 
reconcile the incongruities that are inseparable 
from it, and to account for impossibilities. It is 
surprizing, says Dr. Gilbert Stuart, in a note 
to his Dissertation concerning the Antiquity of the 
English Constitution , “ how a writer so profound 
and penetrating as Montesquieu, could find 
fiefs in the war-horses and frameas which the Ger- 
man princes bestowed on their retainers, and 
thence imagine that retainers were the vassals of 
princes. It military service had been the cus- 
tomary and requisite return for such gilts fiefs 
must have been common to every warlike people. 
But this opinion is not peculiar to Montes- 
quieu, Pasquikr has given an account of one 
very like it, which its author seems to have sup- 
ported very ingeniously. The other notions on 
the rise of feuds, are still, perhaps, worse founded. 
The reader may see them in Craig, 1 . i. in 
Si’elman, X.fotlum, and in the crowd of authors 
who write on this subjed”* — As Dr. Stuart 
has thus asserted the insufficiency of every other 
explanation of the origin o i feuds in the pastoral 
tribes (in which all who investigate the subjedt 
must agree with him), it remains to examine 
what he himself has proposed, to solve this diffi- 
culty. He allows, that when land was not pro- 
perty, it was impossible that it could be given by 
princes for military service. But still he affirms, 

# Page 73, note. 
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that feuds, or fiefs , existed among the pastoral 
tribes . To establish this point, he observes, that, 
among the Germans, one nation often subdued 
another, and, he says, that the conquered nation 
was in a state of vassalage to the victorious na- 
tion. His words are ; “ While land was yet the 
property of states, tribes were the vassals of tribes.’* 
This state of vassalsbjp seems to have been con- 
stituted in the iollowing manner : when one tribe 
got the better of another in war, if the vanquished 
were permitted to remain in their own country, 
and required to aid the superior state in their fu- 
ture wars j this the author calls giving laud for 
Military service ; which establishes a fief. The 
reader will perceive, from this statement, that the 
Romans were a feudal nation ; for it was their 
constant pradice, when they had conquered a 
country, to suffer the vanquished to retain the 
possession of it, and to require of them military 
aid, in support of their future warlike enterprizes. 
Rut, after having established this ideal system of 
national feuds in Germany, how docs the author 
convert them into personal feuds out of Germany? 
it does not appear to me, that the one establish- 
ment has the least affinity to the other; for the 
misapplication of the word feud , has not the effed 
ot producing any real coitnedion between them ; 
nor, by this conceit, does the original difficulty 
seem to be in the smallest degree removed. He 
says : u Jn this situation, military men, in loie 

with 
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with the virtm of their princes, and yielding them, 
during war, an unlimited submission, were in- 
duced, by the easiest transition , to consider them as 
representing the states and nations. Land which 
formerly belonged to communities , was now vested 
in leaders j and grants of territories, which tribes 
at first bestowed on one another, flowed to indivt - 
duals!* The reader who can be satisfied with 
this account, would not, I think, have disap- 
proved of any of those which Dr. Stuart has 
condemned. [ d ] 

It 

* Ibid. p. 78. 

[ d ] The only comment to be made upon thi9 hypothesis of 
Dr. Stuart’s, is, that a map may be quick. sighted in de- 
leting the absurdities of others, who is altogether blind to 
his own. I have been completely disappointed in the perusal 
of this book, the author of which I have heard extolled for 
great knowledge and erudition. Whoever attempts to ex. 
plain the constitution of England, must minutely attend to 
the progressive changes which it underwent, and mark the 
different aeras of those changes. Dr. Stuart docs not follow 
this plan ; but takes a wide view of a period of more than a 
thousand years, and quotes, at the same time, from C^sar 
and Tacitus, and from the history of the Anglo-Saxons and 
Anglo-Normans, for establishing the same points ; periods in 
which the manners, customs, and government of the English, 
were as different as the manners, customs, and government of 
distinct nations can be from one another. With such a jumble 
of authorities, an author may establish any thing— -or rather, 
Jic ought to establish nothing. In faft, most of the writers 
ppon ancient feuds, follow a good deal the same plan, and 
^reason retrogressivcly ; drawing inferences from the reign of 

Chai. 
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It seems proper next to examine the statement 
which has been given and received, as the history 
of the introduction of feuds into Europe, al- 
though so irreconciieable to consistency ; a com- 
pressed account of which will be found in the Law 
Commentaries of the judicious Blackstone; [ c ] 
and a deference to so prevalent an opinion, seems 
to have induced an eminent historian to depart 
from the statement of faCts he has given in his 
Proofs and Illustrations , to weave it into the web 
of his history. “ The constitution of feuds/* Sir 
William Blackstone affirms, “ had its ori- 
ginal from the military policy of the northern or 
Celtic nations — who poured themselves in vast 
quantities into all the regions of Europe. It was 
brought by them from their own countries , and con- 
tinued in their resped ivc colonics, as the most 
likely means to secure their new acquisitions : 
and to that end, large districts or parcels of land 
were allotted by the conquering general to the 
superior officers of the army, and by them dealt 
out again in smaller parcels or allotments, to the 
inferior officers, and most deserving soldiers. — 
These allotments were called fcoda, feuds, fiefs, 
or fees ; which last appellation, in the northern 

Ch a r l f. m ange (after the establishment of real fiefs) which they 
apply to the earlier periods of the Freni h history, when Jiffs 
had no existence. 

[*] As a commentator upon the Laws of England, cer- 
tainly deserving of this epithet. 
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languages, signifies a conditional stipend.** * The 
reader will observe, that the circumstance which 
props the whole of this affirmation, is the author’s 
assertion, that districts of land allotted by the 
generals to the officers of the army, and by them 
dealt out to the inferior officers, and most deserv- 
ing soldiers, was a custom brought by them from 
their own countries . Now, nothing in history can 
be more clearly ascertained, than the impossibility 
of this assertion being true. Wc know for cer- 
tain, that in their own country, land was not 
property at all, but common ; and that, therefore, 
it could not be so distributed. So that this prop 
having proved unsubstantial, the whole super- 
structure must fall to the ground : and it ap- 
pears hardly necessary to attend any farther to 
what is advanced on this subjcCt, by the learned 
commentator on the laws of England. The name 
of Black stone, however, makes whatever he 
lias written deserving of attention. “ Scarce had 
these northern conquerors’* (continues he ), (i estab- 
lished themselves in their new dominions, when 
the wisdom of their constitutions, as well as their 
personal valour, alarmed ail the princes of Eu- 
rope 5 that is, of those countries which had 
formerly been Roman provinces, but had re- 
volted, or were deserted by their old masters, in 

* Sec the learned Note upon this passage, transcribed, Note 
M P*g c 
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the general wreck of the empire* Wherefore 
most, if not all of them, thought it necessary to 
enter into the same or a similar plan of policy. 
For, whereas, before, the possessions of their 
subje&s were perfedly allodial (that is, wholly in* 
dependent , and held of no superior at all), now they 
parcelled out their royal territories, or persuaded 
their subjeds to surrender up and re-take their 
own landed property, under the like feudal obli- 
gations of military fealty.” As there is no Sort of 
reference to dates in this passage, there is some 
difficulty in applying it to the history of Europe, 
or rather, the history of France, to which it seems 
particularly to allude. The expression — “ Scarce 
had these northern conquerors” — is altogether in- 
definite it may apply to a few years, or to a 
few centuries ; for authors looking backwards to 
very distant periods, make nothing of a hundred 
years. The exchange of allodia for fiefs, we 
know, happened at the close of the Carlovingean 
race, after the reign of Charles the Bald, who 
died A. D. 877, about four hundred years pos- 
terior to the conquest of France by the pastoral 
tribes . Allodia were, indeed, exchanged for the 
beneficia of the first race (which were not fiefs), so 
early as the accession of Cl otari us the Second, 
to the united monarchy of France j upon which 
occasion they were rendered hereditary, and of 
course wrested from the crown (A. D. 615), 

about 
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about a century posterior to the conquest, [ f ] and 
probably they nuy be here meant by this author ; 
but this was not effe&ed by the persuasion of the 
king ; it was done at the solicitation of the land 
proprietors themselves. [*] One point, however* 

from 

[f] << La celebre assemblce que les evfiques 8c les leudes, 
cnnemisde Brunehaud, tinrent a Paris, en 6 i$, decida ir. 
revocablemcnt la question de Pheredite des benefices, & 
legit ima les droits que les seigneurs avoient acquis dans leurs 
terres.” — In his Remarks and Proofs, upon this passage the 
author observes — ■“ On ne peut douter que ce ne soil £ cette 
epoque que les benefices dev inrent incontcstablement he red u 
taires ; et l’ordonnancc de Paris, fut aussi respe&ee que le 
traite d'ANDELY Pavoit etc pcu. Tout preparoit les esprit* 
a cette revolution ; & Passemblce que Clotaire II. tint 1 
Paris, etoit Poccasionla plus favorable aux interets des leudes. 
Ce Prince etoit.il en ctat de pouvoir leur refuser quelque 
chose?" — Obs. sur PHist. de Fr. 1. i. ch. iv. 

[«] When the first beneficia ceased to be resumable, a* 
they conferred peculiar privileges, and a higher degree of 
rank in sodety, all proprietors of land coveted them. The 
Abbe De Mably regards this as the e foe ha of hereditary 
nobility in France. I shall transcribe here, what I have 
elsewhere written upon this subjefl, as it will be intelligible 
to all readers ; referring those who wish for fuller informa, 
fion, to the 5 th chapter of the first book of the Abbe D* 
Mably's Observations. — “ Previous to this revolution 
(which the treaty of Ardrly introduced, and the settlement 
of Cloth arius II. confirmed), nobility was personal in 
France, and only existed, as it is described by Tacitus, 
among the Germans, from whom it had its origin j being' 
conferred by taking the oath of fidelity to the Prince. But* 
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this quotation from Blackstone, seems to 
establish— that the landed possessions of all the 
previous inhabitants of the country were allodial ; 
as, on the other hand, he supposes all the lands 
which the conquerors possessed to have been 
feudal . Let us now observe, how this statement 
agrees with the statement of fads given by Dodor 

after this hereditary and permanent distinction had taken 
place in the society, which depended solely upon birth, and 
not upon merit, nor the will of the prince, the other became 
only secondary, and soon sunk into total insignificance ; so 
that it conferred no degree of distinction whatever, and was 
at last indiscriminately taken by all orders of the society, un- 
. der the form of the oath of allegiance, Immediately upon this 
change taking place, those proprietors of land who were not 
possessed of benefit ia, found themselves degraded from the 
rank they had formerly held in the community, by the pre- 
eminence that was now attached to the possession of heredi- 
tary benefit ia ; and, to attain this pre-eminence, and rise to 
the level of those whom they had formerly considered as their 
equals, they had recourse to the extraordinary expedient of 
having their real property, or allodia , converted into bene- 
fida } by surrendering it to the king, to be restored again to 
them in this new form/* — This last circumstance I shall 
state in the words of the Abbe Db Madly, to shew the 
authority for my own statement . — u Lcur jalousie fut ex- 
treme, et pour satisfaire lcur orgueil allarme, il fallut avoir 
recours & une de plus ctrange bizarrerie dont parlc notre 
hUtoirc: ce fut, ainsi que nous l'apprend Marculfe, de 
changer scs propres, ou, commc on parloit alors, son alien, 
en benefice; e'est.a-dire, que 1c proprictaire d’une terre la 
donnoit au prince, qui, apr£s l’avoir rc$uc en don, la rendoic 
au donateur cn benefice. 1 ’ 
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Robertson, in the Proofs and Illustrations to his 
History of Charles the Fifth ; which stands in 
dircd opposition to it ; and, what is very extra- 
ordinary, seemingly, in opposition also to the 
Dodor’s own text. Of this, however, the reader 
will judge for himself. The passage follows — 
“ Upon settling in the countries which they sub- 
dued, the victorious army divided the conquered 
lands. That portion which fell to every soldier, 
he seized as a recompcsnc due to his valour; as a 
settlement acquired by his sword. He took pos- 
session of it as a freeman in full property . He en- 
joyed it during his own life, and could dispose of 
it at pleasure, or transmit it as an inheritance to 
his children. Thus property .in land became 
fixed. * It was at the same time allodial , i. c. the 
possessor had the entire right of property and 
dominion ; he held of no sovereign , or superior lord, 
to :vhom he zvas bound to do homage and perform 
'twice This appears to me to be the truth of 
history, and every deviation from it, to be the 
• uggestion of prejudice or error. It accords with 
tads; It accords with reason. Wherever the 
pastoral tribes have conquered civilized countries, 
and settled in them, adopting, for the first time, 
the property of land , they have invariably followed 
the established rule of the conquered country : 
they could not follow any other rule, in a point 
of which they could not possibly have had any 
x previous 
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previous esfariencc* They did so in Asia, [ s ] 
and they did so in Europe. In Asia the land was 
invariably the property of the sovereign, and rent 
was pai.d to him for the possession of it, which 
constituted his revenue. It continued to be so 
when conquered by the pastoral tribes . In Eu- 
rope, on the contrary, the land was the property 
of individuals; a peculiar advantage derived from 
the extended dominion of Rome — and by far the 
best fruit produced by Roman greatness ! — The 
soldiers of Germany seized it as they found it was 
held by the natives. — Every warrior took posses- 
sion of the portion allotted to him “ as a freeman 
in full property . He enjoyed it during life, and 
could dispose of it at pleasure, or transmit it as an 
inheritance to his children. ” — In one word, he 
occupied it, as he found it had been occupied. 

The next subjed to be inquired into, is the na- 
ture of the military defence which was adopted 
by $be pastoral tribes in their new situation; the 
defedivc state of which is supposed by Dodor 
Robertson to have given occasion to the insti- 
tution of feuds. The military defence which the 
Germans adopted in their new situation, would 
doubtless be the same which they had pradised 
in their own country. The reader need not be 
reminded that this subjed was not (like the pro- 

[*] The Moguls who conquered Hindostan ; the Tartars 
who conquered China. 
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petty of land) novel to them; sifrottheif ptfpg** 
tual habits had been military, and they had con- 
stantly lived, in their own country, in a state of 
warfare with one another. How the learned his- 
torian should suppose, under these circumstances, 
not only that their military system was deficient, 
but that they themselves had discovered it to be 
so — and that, not in consequence of any disaster 
arising from it (for no such thing is even al- 
ledgecP, but seemingly by a train of reasoning 
upon the subject, which led them to discern their 
own loose associations , and (he says) “ to see the 
necessity of confederating more closely together” 
is surely most extraordinary ! — It is an error into 
which some of our mo*t admired historians have 
fallen, to suppose the people of whom they are 
treating, to have been as wise and well-informed 
as themselves; and to draw their inferences from 
this supposition; in which they very generally 
carry inattentive readers along with them. Had 
the conquerors of Europe a&ed in the manner, 
and from the motives here assigned, in place of 
being rude and uninformed barbarians, they must 
have been intelligent and accomplished pbilosth 
fhers. To establish, that the civil and military 
arrangements of the ancient Germans were defi- 
cient, is net enough ; it must also be proved that 
the barbarians themselves found this to have been 
the case, and from a theoretical convi&ion of 
this truth, set about inventing (for so this state- 
x 2 ment 
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ment represents it) the feudal system. [*] But it 
does not appear to me, that even the first part of 
this allegation is well founded. The defe&s of 
the military and civil establishments of the an- 
cient Germans, are inferred by the author, from 
the statements of C/esar and Tacitus ; but it 
does not appear to me that his conclusions can be 

['] The following is the passage from Doftor RoBritr- 
RON's history, alluded to: — ■“ Instead of those loose association^ 
which, though they scarce diminished their personal independ- 
wee, had been sufficient for their security, while they re- 
mained in their original countries, they sane the necessity of 
confederating more closely together, and of relinquishing 
some of their private rights in order to attain public salety.” 
The king, or general, who led them to conquest, continuing 
still to be the head of the colont, had, of course, the largest 
portion allotted to him. Having thus acquired the means ot 
rewarding past services, as well as of gaining new adherents 
he parcelled out his lands with this view, binding those oh 
i whom they were bestowed to follow his standard with a num- 
ber *f men m proportion to the extent of t } 'e territory 'if huh 
they receive J y and to b ar arms in his dt Jet, i < . ” — What autho- 
rity does the author adduce in support of this last assertion, 
it it lu* intended to apply to a period of the history earlier 
than Ch ari fs Muuri.'s institution of yf. fs ; to which, al- 
though the statement he indciinitc, it cannot here apply ? — 
Allowing that the king, or general, bad the largest portior^ 
ot land allotted him, docs it lollow that he bartered it for 
military servue? — The establishment of the freemen, which 
1 have omitted, certnnly took pkke, and seas precisely what 
had existed in Germany. — Sec History of Charles V. vol. i. 
p. 14. < 1 - c. 
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fairly drawn from those statements. [ k ] I shall 
assign my reasons. Caesar informs us, that — 
“ When a state is engaged in war, either offen- 
sive or defensive, they make choice of magistrates 
to preside in it, whom they arm with a power of life 
and death And that — “ In time of peace there 
are no public magistrates ; but the chiefs of the 
several provinces arid clans administer justice, 
and decide differences within their respective 
limits.” ['] — I demand, wherefore were those 
magistrates chosen only in time of war? — Was it 
not because the primipes, who were the military 

[ k ] Of the civil polity of the ancient Germans, Mr. 
Whitaker says — “ All the three institutions would com- 
mence originally at one and the same period among the kin- 
dred nations of the Franks and Saxons. And the fait presents 
us with a \icw of society, the most remarkable that occurs in 
all the varied delineations of history. It shews these ad- 
mirable establishments to have been formed amid the wilds of 
Germany. It holds up to us, a fine police existing among a 
Inrbarous people. And its exhibits the most accurate model 
of domestic economy, reduced to practice by a military na- 
tion," Hist, of Manch. v. ii. p. 114, 1 15.— Such art* tlie 
opposite dedutt ions drawn by learned men, apparently from 
the same premises : 1 offer this merely as an apology for call- 
ing Dottor Rouer ison's inferences into question. 

[ l ] “ Quum bellum tivitas aut illatumdefemlit, aut infert; 
magistrate, qui ei bello praesint, ut vitae ncciique habcant 
potestatem, diliguntur. In pace, nullus est communis ma- 
gistratus ; sed principes regionum atque pagorum inter suos 
jus dicunt, controversiasque minuunt.”— C as, Coni. 1 . vi. 
ch. 21. 
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-leaders as well as the civil judges, were necessari- 
ly absent ? — If so, these magistrates must have 
been chosen to ad as substitutes for the principes , 
- — Is it likely that the substitute would be invested 
with a greater authority than the principal could 
exercise ? — I conclude, therefore, that the principes 
must have been armed with the same power when 
they presided, which the magistrates could exer- 
cise in time of war. — In his Proofs and JHustra- 
tms y Dodor Robertson states, note vi. that — 
“'The authority of civil government was ex- 
tremely limited among the Germans. During 
times of peace they had no common or fixed 
magistiate, but the chief men of every distrid 
dispensed justice, and accommodated differences.” 
In time of peace, was not the principes , who was 
chosen by the people, the civil judge, or magis- 
trate, as in war he was the military leader? [ n ] 
Respeding the military establishment , lie says— 
ft Every individual among the ancient Germans 
was left at liberty to chuse whether he would 

["] “ In the same assemblies are also chosen their chiefs, or 
rulers” (psiucipe t) “ such as administer justice in their vil- 
lages and boroughs” (pogos vicosyuej, “ To each of these 
are assigned an hundred persons, chosen from amongst the 
populace, to accompany and assist him at once with their au. 
thority and their counsel.” Tacitus.— Is such an establish- 
ment a* this fairly represented, by saying, “ they had no com- 
mon or fixed magistrate?”— The prinopi% and his hundred 
assessors, or assistants, were the administrators of justice in 
time of peace. Seemingly a very respectable establishment. 
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take part many military enterprise which ftas pro 
posed ; there seems to have been no obligation to 
engage in it, imposed on him by public au- 
thority. M — A passage from CiESAR is the histo- 
rian’s authority for this conclusion ; which seems 
to be greatly over-strained. The reader shall 
judge : “ Robbery” (latrocinia) “ has nothing 

infamous in it, when committed without the ter- 
ritoriesjof the state to which they belong : they 
even pretend that it serves to exercise their youth, 
and prevent the growth of slowth. When any of 
their princes, in this case, offers himself publicly 
in council as a leader, such as approve of the 
expedition rise up, profess themselves ready to 
follow him, and arc applauded by the whole mul- 
titude.’^"] — The author chooses to regard this 
as a general case , although it seems to be stated 
as a special one , exemplifying the public approba- 
tion of latrocinia . Such an expedition had no 
concern with the state: its objed was plunder; 
and it was solely undertaken for the advantage of 

[ n ] M Latrocinia nullaro habent infamiam, quae extra fines 
cujuiquc civitatis faint ; atque ca juventutis cxcrccmix, ac 
disidia: minuends causa fieri prsediutit. Atque, ubi quis ex 
principiis in concilio,’* se 41 dixit ducem furc: qui sequi 
vclint profiteantur ; Consurgunt u qui et caussam ct hominem 
probanf, suumque auxiiium pollicentur ; atque ah muititudinc 
vollaudantur. Qui ex us* secuti non sunt, in doertorom 
proditorum numero ducuntur ; omniumquc us rcrum postca 
{ides abrogatur." 
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the leader and the party, f°] .On such an occasion 
the principes were rest rifted to aft with volunteers , 
and they could not oblige individuals to follow 
them, nor punish them for non-attendance.— 
But, because individuals could not be fpreed to 
go upon a plundering party, are we therefore to 
infer, that they were under no obligation to de- 
fend the state ? — Because the principes could not 
compel them to undertake an expedition for his 
0^# particular advantage, does it follow that he 
had not authority to call them forth for the de- 
fence of the community ? Surely if (as I sup- 
pose) the author has, in this case, drawn a false 
inference, he must have been betrayed into it by 
system . 


[ ft ] The following quotationfrom Gordon's Tacitus, will 
illustrate to all readers, the nature of the private expeditions 
which were undertaken by the German principes ; which ought 
surely to be distinguished from those public duties enjoined by 
the national assembly, that had the interest of the commu- 
nity for their objeft: <f Many of the young nobility, when 
their own community comes to languish in its vigour by peace 
and ina&ivity, betake themselves, through impatience, to 
other states which then prove to be in war. For, besides 
that this people cannot brook repose, besides that by peril- 
ous adventures they more quickly blazon their fame, they 
cannot, otherwise than by violence and war, support their 
huge train of retainers." — This appears to me an illustration 
of the passage in Casar. It was in such services that the in. 
dividual had an option to join or not to join. 
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The historian of Charles the Fifth, appears 
to me to have assumed upon the authority of the 
great Montesqjjieu, the supposition that fiefs 
originated, or were derived from, the pastoral 
tribes , and he seems to have assigned to himself 
the task of reconciling this assumption to the fads 
which are recorded by history ; in the manage- 
ment of which, the reader must have observed, 
that his statements are at variance with those of 
the learned Black stone ; so that the authen- 
ticity of both of them cannot exist. The histo- 
rian has attempted to accomplish his purpose, by 
an artful combination o i faffs and conjctlnres ; and 
the best way to doted its fallacy, may be by sepa- 
rating and disjoining them. Rcspcding the ne- 
cessity for the creation of feuds, from a supposed 
defed in the military establishments of the Ger- 
mans, which the author states as a fafl> we have 
seen some reason for doubt. That the barbarians 
themselves perceived this defed, and introduced 
feuds in consequence of it, is altogether a conjee - 
tare: that the German chiefs gave presents of 
horses, arms, and entertainments, to their comites 
who had taken the oath of fidelity (upon the au- 
thority of Tacitus), is a fad: that they were 
bound by these presents, to perform military ser- 
vice, is a conjetiure: that the sons and grandsons 
of Clovis conferred beneficia , or temporary grants 
of land, which they could revoke at pleasure, 
upon some of their leudes , or antrustiones , who were 
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persons possessed of allodial property, tkat had 
taken the oath of fidelity, is a faft : that these 
grants of land were in place of the presents for- 
merly given them of arms, horses, &c. or to an- 
swer thp same supposed purposes, [ ? ] is a conjec- 
ture. It is an error, to imagine that benejicia were 
connected with the oath of fidelity , which consti- 
tuted leudes ; because, when benejicia were ren- 
dered hereditary, and thereby wrested from the 
crown altogether, in the reign of Cloth ari vs IK 
a great many leudes , or proprietors of land, who 
had taken the oath of fidelity , certainly did not 
possess them, and, therefore, applied to the king 
to have their allodial property converted into be - 
neficiiU This is a fadt, established by Marcul- 
fus. Docs it not amount also to a proof, that the 
benejicia were not then attended with the obliga- 
tion of military service t [’] That lands were given 

fp] “ While they had no fixed property in land, these” 
farms, horse*;, and hospitality) “ were the only gifts that 
they could bestow, and the only reward which their followers 
desired. But upon their settling in the countries which they 
comjuered, and when the value of property came to he under, 
stood among them, instead of these slight presents, the kings 
and chieftains bestowed a more substantial recompense, in land, 
cn their adherents.” 

p] When alhdia were exchanged for fiefs % at the close of 
the Carlo virgran race, the feudal obligations to the king had 
teased, from the impotence of the regal appointment, and were 
become merely ceremonial and nominal, from vassals who were 
a&iully independent of the crown. 
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upon the obligation of military service, consti- 
tuting real fiefs, by the kings of France, after the 
mayoralty, or regency, of Charles Martel, 
which the wisdom of his grandson, Charle* 
magne, digested and regulated, is a fa ft, attested 
by the capitularies of his reign, and those of his 
successors ^but that the same, or similar, estab- 
lishments, existed previously to that sera (by the 
acknowledgment of the historian himself), is a 
amjefiure. [ r j ‘ * 

I have said, that “ the military defence which 
the Germans adopted in their new situation, 
would, doubtless, be the same which they had 
practised in their own country.” — Wc have un- 
questionable authority that it was so. The estab- 
lishments, both civil and military, of the Franks, 
was, in every particular, precisely the same which 
arc described by Tacitus and Cesar to have 

[ r ] t( 'These gnnts/* says the historian, note 8, “ were 
called benefeia, because they were gratuitous donations; and 
honora, because they were regarded as marks of distinction. 
What were the services originally exacted in return for their 
bemheia, cannot be determined nutth absolute precision - 
Ho.v docs this acknowledgment tally with the text, where he 
says, treating of the same btntfcin , u he" (the king, or ge- 
neral) “ parcelled out his lands, with this view, binding 
those on whom they were bestowed, to follow his standard, 
with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of the ter- 
ritory which they received, and to bear arms in his defence*.** 
Vol. i. p. 14. q. e. — There seems to be no doubt, or want 
of precision, expressed here f 
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existed among the Germans. The immediate ac- 
quisition of landed property made no sort of dif- 
ference whatever. The historian of Charles the 
^ifth is certainly under a mistake, when he re- 
presents the establishments adopted by the free- 
men among the conquerors of Europe, as a new 
arrangement derived from the property of land. 
His words are : “ Every freeman, upon receiving a 
portion of Jbe lands % which were divided , bound 
himself to appear in arms against the enemies of 
the community. ’’—Now, the truth is, that among 
the pastoral tribes in Germany, before any indi- 
vidual had ever possessed a foot of land, every 
freeman was under the same obligation, of afting 
for the general advantage of the community, ac- 
cording to the determinations of the national as- 
sembly.^] How else are we to understand what 
Tacitus says concerning the powers and pur- 
poses of the national assembly ?— ' “ Affairs of 
smaller moment, the chiefs” (prtneipes) “deter- 
mine. About matters of higher consequence, the 
whole nation deliberates. To what purpose 
would they deliberate, if individuals were not 

[•] At note S, the historian says, in reference to these 
engagements, [•] ** I do not. mean that any contraA of this kind 

was formally concluded, or mutually ratified, by any legal 
, solemnity.” — Had the measure been new, suck ratification 
would have been requisite. But there was no innovation; 
their own constitution of government was continued ; which 
, makes the explanatory paragraph of tacit content quite unne- 
cessary. 
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bound to aft, under their leaders, in conformity 
to those deliberations? — We are informed by 
Tacitus and Cesar, what the customs of the 
Germans were ; we are informed from the codes 
of the Franks, and the other barbarians, what their 
customs were ; and we find them exa&ly the same* 
“ Reading Cesar and Tacitus,” says Mon- 
tesqjjieu, “ we imagine we are reading these 
codes ; and reading these codes, wc fancy we arc 
reading Cesar and Tacitus.” * — Among the 
ancient Germans, it appears there were principes, 
or chiefs, chosen by the people, who commanded 
them in the field, and led them against the public 
enemy ; and who administered justice to them in 
time of peace. Was not this cxa&ly the form of 
government and military defence which was adopt- 
ed by all the German tribes, as well the Franks^ 
Burgundians, & c. who conquered on the Conti* 
nent, as the Saxons who subjugated England? 
These establishments were every where uniform, 
demonstrating their common origin and anterior 
existence in Germany. I transcribe the following 
accounts of them from Mon tesoj/ieu, which 
differs but in names from those of Germany: 
“ The counts assembled the freemen, and led 
them against the enemy : they had officers under 
them, who were called vicars ; and as all the free-* 
men were divided into hundreds, which formed 


• Spirit of Laws, b. xxx. tb. ii. 
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wttaf wa* called a borough, the counts bad %%o 
offcm under them, who were called antemrii , 
and carried the freemen of the borough, or their 
hundreds, to the field.”* — “Those have been 
mistaken, who considered the counts as civil offi- 
cers, and the dukes as military commanders. 
Both were equally civil and military officers ' — 

14 But it* is not to be believed, that the counts 
pronounced judgment by themselves, and admi- 
nistered justice in the«same manner as the ba- 
shaws do in Turkey. In ordet to judge affairs, they 
assembled a kind of assizes, where the principal 
luen appeared.” — The reader will recoiled the 
hundred assistants, or assessors, whom Tacitus 
mentions as attendant upon the German chief, in 
his judicial capacity ; in allusion to which, Mr. 

tesqu i eu observes, that whoever had the 
jurisdidion, he never judged alone ; adding, “ and 
this ,u$age, which derived its origin from the 
forests of Germany, was still continued*, even after , 
the fiefs had assumed a new form.”J — Upon the 
same subjed, of the military establishment con- 
fisting of freemen, 1 beg leave to transcribe the 
following passage from a very intelligent writer : 

•• It is true, in the modern kingdoms of Europe, 
the proprietors of land were early understood to 
be under an obligation of going out to war, as 

♦ Ibid. ill. wii. 

I Ibid. ch. 

1 Ibid. 
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often is the public interest required it.' But this 
was a duty which they owed to the commuaky, as 
citizens, not to the king , as vassals ; and their at- 
tendance was required, not by an order of the 
monarch, but in consequence of a determination 
of the national assembly, of which they themselves 
were the constituent members.”* 

Such are the proofs presented by history, of the 
existence of the Germanic constitution among the 
early conquerors of Europe. But Dr. Robertson 
asserts that the Germans found it inadequate, 
and therefore adopted the feudal system . Upon 
what authority does he support this assertion ? — : 
Upon none, but conjecture ; for in hit Proofs he 
acknowledges that there did not exist any evi- 
dence of the first benefiita having been given for ’ 
military service . 'Hie second cerlainly were, near 
three hundred years after the conquest ! But it 
was not the defect of the German constitution which 
gave rise to them. *They owed their existence to 
the design of Charles Martel to supplant the 
reigning family •, for which purpose he gave lands, 
that he might create vassalage to himself, which 
would supersede the allegiance due from subjects 
to their sovereign ; and he was succcssful.[‘] His 
grandson, Charlemagne, combined the feudal 

* Mil lai's Origin of the Distinction of Ranks, p. 23$. 

[*] Is notCHAtLis Martel's success by this new mea* 
sure, a demonstration that the king at that time had no feud# 
vassals ? * 
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and tfie Germanic systems, by the wisdom of his 
ordinances. In his reign, they both existed to- 
gether ; and they were both improved and regu- 
lated : nor is there produced by Montesquieu, 
or any of his followers, a single quotation of an 
earlier date than this period, *in evidence of the 
a&ual existence of feuds. [ u ] The genius of 
Charlemagne accomplished this union with 
so much success, that it seems to have imposed 
upon posterity, and induced them to imagine, 
that the Germanic and the feudal constitutions 
had always been co-existent. Even the Germanic 
constitution, of whose previous existence there is 
ample testimony in the codes of the barbarians, 
is best explained from the capitularies of his reign. 
He ordained, says Dr. Rojiertson, in the note 
from whence so many quotations have been made, 
“ that every freeman who possessed five mansi> 
i. c. sixty acres of land in property, should march 
in person against the enemy.” — I make this quo- 
tation, to offer a conjedurc, that this may have 
been the original portion of land which consti- 
tuted a freeman’s share, and which was the quali* 

[ u ] This is a remark of the Abbe De Mab0y, applied to 
Montesquieu; “Comment M. lc president de Monies- 
quilu prouve-t-il son sentiment? Est ce cn citant gre- 
goire de tours, quelquc ehartc, quclquc loi, quelqu’ ordon- 
nance dcs rois Merovingiens ? Non : jc trouve dcs capitu- 
taires de Charlemaone, de Louis le Debonnaire, de 
Charles lc Chain c, Ac. — Obs. surl’Hist. dcFr. 1. i. ch. vi. 
n. 2. 
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Scat ion that afterwards entitled him to be a metsl' 
ber of the champs de mars> or national assembly* 
We know that five hides of land formed jthis 
qualification among the Anglo-Saxons, jjpon 
the division of the conquered lands among the 
German tribes, the shares of all the freemen would 
be alike , and that portion which was the allot- 
ment of each, would afterwards be regarded as the 
distinguishing mark of a freeman , and the requi- 
site qualification of a member of the national 
assembly, or, what was called among the Anglo- 
Saxons, the wittenagemote . This circumstance 
explains many particulars in the ancient history of 
Europe, which were common to ail the different 
states composing it, ||jp, at that time, were go- 
verned by the same customs and the same laws j 
namely, the laws and customs which had existed 
among the German tribes. [ v ] Men, and even 
intelligent men, arc very often misled by names. 
We have seen that fiefs , or feuds > was not the 
name given by the immediate descendants of 
Charles Martel to his institutions, which 
were afterwards distinguished by this appellation. 
For near two centuries, they continued to be 
called beneficiai After the reign of Charles the 
Simple, they took the name of fiefs % or feuds , 
when their nature had become very materially 

[ Y ] In particular, it explains the reason of a freeman (li. 
ber bomojy being a man of landed property to a regulated 
amount. 
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changed. But historians and antiquaries could 
easily trace them back to the reign of Char le- 
MA'gne, where they found them regulated by his 
capitularies : and, because real fiefs had beerr de- 
nominated beneficia , they concluded that beneficia 
must always have been real fiefs. Beneficia were, 
literally, grants of land : the first sort were uncon - 
ditionaly but resumable , grants j the second sort 
were, in like manner, grants of land, and were 
therefore caHed beneficia ; but they were conditional 
grants ; and they were not resumable, but by a 
breach of the stipulated conditions. In the reign 
of Charlemagne, the evidence, both of the 
Germanic and the feudal government, is to be 
found ; and there are ab^lant proofs that the 
former had pre-existed, even previously to the a?ra 
of the conquest. From this circumstance it seems 
to be concluded, without any proofs, that the 
latter must also have existed by the same means, 
and during the same period of time. But the 
fallacy of such conclusions need npt be further 
insisted upon.[ w ] 

I now come to my third quotation from the 
Commentaries of Blackstone, to shew what he 
says upon the introduction of fiefs into England, 
which ought certainly to accord with what he had 
before said upon their introduction on the Con- 

p»] Dr. Stuart's Dissertation rests almost entirely upon 
inch quotations and such conclusions. In that work, dates 
never seem to have come into the view of the author. 
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tinent. How, far it docs so, the reader shall judge* 
u But this feudal polity, 1 ” observes this author, 
“ which was thus, by degrees, established over all 
the Continent of Europe, seems to have been re- 
ceived in this part of our island, at least not uni- 
versally, and as a part of the national constitu- 
tion, till the reign of William the Norman* 
Not but that it is reasonable to believe, from 
abundant traces in our history and laws, that even 
in the times of the Saxons, who were a swarm 
from what Sir William Temple calls the same 
northern hive, something similar to this was in 
use; yet not so extensively, nor attended with all 
the rigour that was afterwards imported by the 
Normans. For thc^mns were firmly settled in 
this island, at least as early as the year 600 : and 
it was not till two centuries after, that feuds ar- 
rived to their full vigour and maturity, even on the 
Continent of Europe.” [ x ] — If feuds, or fiefs, were 
introduced by the pastoral tribes (the swarms from 
the northern hive), how comes it that this pro- 
gress towards their vigour and maturity should 
have occupied two hundred years posterior to 
their introdu&ion upon the Continent ? If feuds 
had been habitual among those tribes in their own 
country (which is the assertion of this author), 

[*] This date agrees with the commencement of the Car- 
lovingcan race of kings in France, when real pf\ were estab- 
lished by Charles Mattel's descendants. Charles Mar- 
tel died A. D. 741. Charlemagne died A. D. 814. 
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they must have been perfed when they were first 
introduced, and the progress afterwards would na- 
turally be towards decline, and not towards per- 
fedion. But the spreading of the system among 
the native princes and former subjeds of the Ro- 
man empire, whom this author represents as the 
wily allodia I proprietors of land, and who, he says, 
were persuaded to exchange their allodia for fiefs , 
may perhaps be what is here meant by their arri- 
val at vigour and maturity ; implying the extension 
rather than the improvement of the system. Ad* 
mitting this explanation, we must recoiled, that, 
according to the general report of our best histo- 
rians, it is asserted, that when the Saxons subju- 
gated England, they a)m|Jk entirely exterminated 
the native inhabitants C y ] ; so that very few allo- 
dial proprietors (according to this author) could 

[>] Mr. Hump says: u The first indvaders from Germany, 
instead of excluding other adventurers, who must share with 
them the spoils and property of the ancient inhabitants, were 
obliged to invite over fresh supplies from their own country ; 
and a total exterminate » of the Britons became the sole expe- 
dient for providing a settlement and subsistence to the new 
planters.” Hist, of Eng. vol. i. ch. i. — Upon this subject, 
Dr. Rose&tson says : «* The ancient inhabitants of Britain 
were cither exterminated , or forced to take shelter among the 
mountains of Wales, or reduced into servitude. Hist, of 
Charles V. b. i. note 4.- Mr. Whitaker calls the truth 
of this in question : bur there seems to be no question that the 
English were much more completely expelled from their ter- 
ritorial possessions, than the inhabitants of the Continent had 
Ucn. 
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have remained; and, of course, the whole lands 
must have been possessed, under feudal tenures , by 
the Saxons, who obtained the entire possession of 
them, and who were a “ swarm from the same 
northern hive.” — Was this found to be the case, ? 
— Quite the contrary ! — The lands among the* 
Anglo-Saxons are allowed, on all hands, to have 
been, in general, allodial properly ; and Black- 
stone himself acknowledges that fiefs never were 
a part of the national constitution, till the reign of 
William the Norman.” — Is it possible, after 
the consideration of all these incongruities, to 
suppose that fiefs were introduced into England 
by the pastoral tribes who subdued this country ? 

I have no hesitation declaring my firm belief 
that fiefs, properly so styled, and originating in the 
gift of the crown, never did exist in England at 
all under the Anglo-Saxon government. What 
have been so called, were the assumptions which, 
in the history of France, are termed seignaries ; 
from which country feudal language might have 
been borrowed, and made use of in England; 
but this usurped power was so far from having 
been derived from the crown (as all fiefs originally 
were), that it arose in opposition to it, and in 
rivalship against it. It was founded upon the ac- 
cumulation of allodial property into few hands, 
forming great land-proprietors , who tyrannized over 
all the smaller proprietors of land, reducing them 
to a state of dependence upon themselves ; and 
v 3 treat* 
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treating the persons who lived upon their own 
territories, not as their vassals , but as their slaves . 
In England, it became most prevalent in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, the last of the Saxon 
)Mjigs, to whom the great land-proprietors hardly 
aclnowledged any subserviency whatever. Their 
power arose from their independence of the crown. 
Yet they have been mistaken, by historians, for 
feudal vassals \ and the two very opposite states 
of society, the seignorial and the feudal, have thus 
been confounded. [ 4 ] One intelligent writer, 
who, in his luminous work, to which the world is 
so much indebted for information, throws light 
on every subjedV that he touches, illumines this 
with the following remark : “ It is a mistake, 
to imagine that those territorial jurisdi&ions” 
(the powers which constituted seigttories ['] ) 

“ took 


[*] A writer of some eminence, upon the subject of the 
English government, has fixed upon this reign as the xtz of 
the introduction of the feudal system in England ; that is, he 
has chosen to derive all power from the crown, during a reign 
when the authority of the crown was notoriously disregarded 
by all the great land-proprietors, and even by the earls, who 
were the king’s immediate substitutes, or deputies. It is ob. 
vious, that he mistakes the seignorial for the feudal system. — 
See Mi mar’s View of the English Government. 

[•] I transcribe the paragraph to which this alludes, as an 
explanation of what is meant by seignoriet t in the sense that I 
have used the word : “ Upon the authority which the great 
proprietors necessarily had in such a state of things over their 
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*• took their origin from the feudal law* 
Not only the highest jurisdictions, both civil and 
criminal, but the power of levying troops, of 
coining money, and even that of making bye- 
laws for the government of their own people, were^ 
all rights possessed allodially by l\\t great proprietor* 
of lands, several centuries before even the name 
of the feudal law was known in Europe.” — No 
less just is the following remark, which occurs in 
the succeeding page. — “ The introduction of the 

tenants and retainers, was founded the power of the ancient 
barons. They necessarily became the judges in peace, and 
the leaders in war, of all who dwelt upon their estates. 

I hey could maintain order, and execute the law within their 
respective demesnes, because each of them could there turn 
the whole force of all the inhabitants against the injustice of 
any one. No other person had sufficient authority to do this. 
The king, in particular, had not. In those ancient times 
he was little more than the greatest proprietor in his domi- 
nions, to whom, for the sake of common defence against their 
common enemies, the other great proprietors paid certain 
respeds. To have enforced a payment of a small debt, with, 
in the lands of a great proprietor, where all the inhabitant! 
were armed, and accustomed to stand by one another, would 
have cost the king, had he attempted it by his own auihori. 
ty, almost the same effort as to extinguish a civil war. Ho 
was, therefore, obliged to abandon the administration of jut. 
tice, through the greater part of the country, to those who 
were capable of administering it ; and for the same reason, to 
leave the command of the country militia to those whom that 
militia would obey.' 1 Book iii. ch. iv. p. 498.9,— Such 
iverc seignories, previous to the introduction of fiefs, 

y 4 feudal 
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feudal law, so far from extending , may be regarded 
as an attempt to moderate the authority of the 
great allodial lords.”* — The civil and military 
government of the Anglo-Saxons, therefore, was 
»ot feudal , but exactly and accurately the same 
tKat had existed among the French, under the 
Merovingean kings, derived immediately from 
Germany. Let the account given of this by 
Montesquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, be com- 
pared with the accounts which our histories give 
of the Anglo-Saxon government, and even the 
improvements whith are imputed to the great 
Alfred, will be found to have had a previous 
existence in France. [ c ] The only difference be- 
tween 

* Smith's Wealth of Nations, v. i. b. iii. ch. iv. p. 499, 

[ c ] ““The counts assembled the freemen, and led them 
against the enemy. They had officers under them who were 
called vicars ; and as all the freemen were divided into bun - 
drtdiy which formed what was called a borough, the counts 
had also officers under them who were called cenfenarii, and 
carried the freemen of the borough, or their hundreds, to the 
Held, 1 his division into hundreds is posterior to the estab-, 
lishmentsof the Franks in Gaul. It was made by Cioiarius 
and Childrbrrt,” (sons of Clovis) “ with a view of 
obliging each distriA to answer for the robberies committed 
in their division ; this we find in the decrees of those Princes. A 
regulation of this bud is to this very day observed in England " 
(B. xxx. ch. xvii.) English writers give Alfred the whole 
credit of it, — The counts, “ in order to judge of atfairs,’* 
(says Montesquieu) “ assembled a kind of assizes , where 
||ic principal men appeared," (Ibid, ch, xviii.) “ It is 
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tween them existed in the names. The dukes and 
counts of the French, who led the bands of free- 
men to the field, or presided over them as judges 
at home, when fiefs were unknown, were by the 
Anglo-Saxons denominated earls ; ,who were, in 
like manner, both rhe military chiefs , and the civil 

proper to observe” (continues he, in the same chapter ) " that 
the functions of the count, of the grnfiy or fiscal judge, and 
the centenarinsy were the same; that the judges, the rutbrm - 
burgherty and the sheriffs, were the same persons under dif- 
ferent names. These were the count's assistants, and were 
generally seven in number; and as he was obliged to have 
twelve person to judge, he filled up the number with the 
principal men.” These were the established institutions for 
the government of the freemen in France, which existed 
previously to the establishment of fieft by Charles Mar. 
tfl. They were continued after the establishment of fiefs, 
and are found in the capitularies of Charlemagne ; because 
in his reign both allodml and feudal property were prevalent, 
and the two systems were combined. The 17th and 18th 
chapters of the 30th book of the Spirit of Laws, treat of the 
capitularies which formed this combination ; from whence 
authors, by retrograde reasoning, conclude they had always 
co-existcd. But what respefts the counts, applies to allodial 
property, corresponding with the codes of the barbarians; 
where there is no mention of feudal establishments : and the 
reader must perceive, that this system for the government of 
all ,dial property in France, was exactly the same with the 
Anglo-Saxon government; and, in particular, that the 
Saxon institution of juries, which English writers seem to re- 
gard as an invention of the great Alfred, had a previous 
existence in France. Alfred’s merit consisted in adopting, 
and, perhaps, improving it, 
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judges in the different provinces and counties of 
England, [**] And this system of government 
continued to be exercised in England, without 
change, until it was superseded by the feudal go- 
vernment , which the first William imported 
from Normandy ; transplanting at once into this 
country, the feudal establishments of France, and 
they flourished in a much more perfed state here 
than they did in France; because the authority 
of the feudal monarch was much more complete. 

I have been drawn into this tedious discussion* 
which here may be reckoned out of its place, by 
publishing separately this investigation, which 
was meant to have formed a supplement to an- 
other work of higher interest and greater extent ; 
when, these subjeds having undergone a previous 
examination, a reference was all which, in this 
place, would have been required. But it be- 
came absolutely necessary, in this attempt, to ac- 
count for the opposite, and, at the same time, 

[d In England there was but one denomination for the 
governors of both in common use, y'u. tarL In France, 
they were respe&ivcly distinguished by the appellations duke 
and euNtf of whom Montesquieu says — “ Both were 
equally twit and military officers : the whole difference con- 
sisted in the duke’s having several counts under him, though 
there were counts who had no duke over them, as we leam 
from Fm dec ar i u$." Chron. ch. Ixxviii. in the year 636 : — 
which date, Uy the way, corresponds with the reign of Da- 
cob ext, one of the Mcrovingcan kings. 
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uniform habits, which, fe'spe&ivety, prevail in 
two great portions of the earth (Europe and Asia) 
in resped to landed property and government ; to 
trace the cause of difference in each to its ap- 
parent origin, arid to free that peculiarity upon 
Which it seems to depend, namely, the proprie- 
tary rights of individuals to land, of the errors or 
mistakes with which it was involved. If I have 
been successful in my investigation, the natural 
progress from the pastoral state of society to the 
agricultural \ must be deemed that, which has 
been for ever prevalent, and still continues to be 
uniform in Asia; and the artificial, that state 
which preceded and has been permanently fixed 
by the conquests of the barbarians in Europe. 
But they greatly err, who would impute the ex- 
istence of this important and peculiar advantage 
fo those barbarians. It had a more splendid 
origin, and was derived from the previous con- 
quests, and the domination of the Romans ; 
whose government, originally republican, estab- 
lished the sacred rights of individuals, and syste- 
matically prote&ed them: and these rights, 
when the pastoral tribes found them existing, 
they ardently adopted and cherished, and ex- 
tended with their after-conquests. So that, not 
to the barbarians, but to imperial Rome, is to 
be attributed the establishment of individual and 
allodial property of land in Europe; upon the 
different modifications of which, ^11 the after- 
mutations, 
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mutations, in resped to the extent or the limita- 
tion of the monarchical authority, depended. Still, 
however, I acknowledge that this is merely my 
conjedure. But the fads upon which this con- 
jedure is founded, both in resped to the general 
state of landed property and government in Asia, 
and the changes which have attended them in 
Europe, I trust, will be found to rest upon the 
solid basis of truth. 
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No. I. 


TRANSLATION OF THE COPY OF A ZF.MINDARRY 
SUNNUD TO CHITUN SING, FOR THE ZEM1NDARRY 
OF B1SHENPORE. 


DE it known to the mutsuddies of affairs, present and 
future, to the choudries, canongoes, tataokdars, ry- 
ots, and husbandmen of pcrgunnah Bishenpore, &c. (a 
khalsa mchal*) in sircar Bang ush,[*] &c. dependent on 

Ckuck- 


* Distrift. 

£ 1 ] As a sircar, or territorial jurisdiction, this name of Banginh t Mr. G a a nr 
affirms, in the Preface to a second edition of Ins Inquiry into the Nature of 
Zemindarry Tenures, to be a misnomer, or error of Sir Cm a a l as Rou aa% 
as none such existed in the subah of Bengal ; but that the proper denomination 
of (he district meant in the sunnud, is that of pribtitb, or of tribute, within 
which, the cemmdar of Bishenpoie, together with two or three other indivi- 
duals belonging to the same subah, were classed, at poisesting by inheritance, 
and on the condition of a tribute , or quit. rent, some inaccessible lande left un- 
subdued by the Mogul conquerors; tnd which, in the present instance, were 
not completely seduced to the state of ^</j/ temmdarry holdings, tubjrA to 
the payment of the t vklt unit of (he ryots to the sovereign, until the period 
of the Company's administration, in 177**); when idling, no doubt, in their 
capacity of drux/m to the emperor ol Hmdostan, rather than as managers in 
behalf of the British nation. The circumatance, however, of the misnomer, 
is of consequence to be remarked; because Sir Cm a a i. as, in his Dissertation 
on the Landed Property of Bengal, founds, on the solitary cue of the semio- 
dar of Bishenpore, whose hereditary and proprietary rights, as a trilutur jr, 
x;t not tube denied, the argument, or, •( least, withes the inference to bo 
drawn from it, that all other temindait, whether effitUl land'hoidors or not, 

pos. 
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Chucklah* Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Ben- 
gal (the paradise of countries), that whereas, agreeably to 
thcfurdy sowahf (or,j^iper v of request), which has obtained 
our signature, and a furdy huckeekut (or bond of obliga- 
tion) in conformity thereto, to which also our signature 
has been affixed, with the particulars of each specified at 
large, the office of zemindar of the aforesaid pergunnah 
has been bestowed, agreeably to the indorsement annexed, 
from the beginning of the year 1187, B. S. to the cream 
of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandson of Gopaul 
Sing, zemindar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the 
royal pesheush , % &c. of 186 mohurs, and two annas: it 
is required of him, that, having executed with propriety 
the duties and fundlions of his station, he be not deficient, 
in the smallest respe£, in diligence and assiduity, but ob- 
serving a conciliatory conduct towards the ryots, and in- 
habitants at large, and exerting himself to the utmost in 
punishing and expelling the refradlory : let him pay the 
revenue of government into the treasury at the stated pe- 
riods; let him encourage the body of the ryots in such a 
manner, that signs of an increased cultivation, and im- 
provement of the countiv, may daily appear ; and let him 
keep the high roads in such repair, that travellers may pass 
and rc-pass in the fullest confidence and security : let 

possessing under a simitar tenure of sunnud, or grant, must necessarily have had 
the umc heritable rights, and conditional property, in their lands, by the consti- 
tution and laws of the preceding government, that (he rajah- semmdar of Bi> 
ahenpore enjoyed, until the subversion of those rights and property under the 
dewanny management of the Company's servants in Bengal. As, in like man- 
ner, on another occasion, in the Dissertation, p. 79, Sir Cha a l t s confounds 
a simple claim fin the Persian language, d* -u.y ) of competition fora semindarry 
holding, with a claim of right for the same ; though requiring the appropri- 
ate Persian terms of dwy.bnk in the latter sense, according to the author of 
«bt Inquiry, in the Preface before-mentioned, page « J. 

• JwmdtOioa of a fogedar ; amthury dat>&. 

■f Petition. 

\ Present. 

there 
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there be no robberies or murders committed within his 
boundaries ; but (God forbid!) should any ene, notwith- 
standing, be robbed or plundered of his property, let him 
produce the thieves, together with the stolen property ; 
and, after restoring the latter to the rightful owner, let him 
assign the former over to punishment ; should he fail in 
producing the parties offending, he must himself make 
good the property stolen : let him be careful that no one 
be guilty of misconduct in his behaviour, or commit ir- 
regularities of any kind : let him transmit the accounts re- 
quired of him to the huzzoor, * under his own aud the ca- 
nongoe’s signature ; and, after having paid up the whole 
revenues completely, at the end of the year, let him re- 
ceive credit for the muskooraut, f agreeably to usage; and, 
finally, let him refrain from the collection of any of the 
aboab,J abolished or prohibited by government. 

It is required of the aforesaid mutsuddies, &c. that, hav- 
ing acknowledged the said pet son zemindar of the above- 
mentioned pergunnah, they consider him as invested with 
the powers and functions appertaining to that office : re- 
garding this as obligatory, let them not deviate here- 
from. 


Jndot 5 cmtnt on the bad of the Sunmul. 

Agreeably to the furdy sovval, which has obtained our 
signature, and furdy huckcekut and mochulkah, in confor- 
mity thereto, to which also our signature has been affixed, 
the office of zetnindarry of pergunnah Bishcnporc, See. (a 
khalsamehal), in sircar Bangush (pesheush), &c. dependent 
onChucklah Burdwan, belonging to the subah of Bengal 
(rhe paradise of countries), has been granted, from thebe- 

* The court of the lovereifB. 

♦ Allowance!. 

t E«n iMtHBctti, « unawthorindtiidiont, 

ginning. 
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gfnmng of the year 1 187, B. S. to the cream of his peers* 
Chitun Sing, the grandson of Gopaul Sing, *emin- 
dar, deceased, on his consenting to pay the royal pesh- 
cmh, of 186 mohars and two annas* 

Two entire Me ha Is. 

The jummah, agreeably to the accounts signed by the 
canongoes of the subah, furdy sowal. 

The office of zemindar of pergunnah Bhhcnpore, 5cc. (a 
khalsa inchal), in sircar Bangush (pesheush), &c. dependent 
onChucklahBurdwan, belonging to the subah of Bengal 
(the paradise of countries), having heen bestowed on the 
cream of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandson of Go- 
paul Sing, zemindar, deceased, he has consented to 
pay the royal pesheush, of 186 mohurs and two annas, and 
requests that a sunnud may he granted him. 

What is your pleasure? 

(Subscribed) Let a sunnud be granted. 

Pergunnah Bishenpore, in sircar 

Bangmh (pesheush), one inchal, 37,529 400 

Ditto, Shapoer, in sircar Malula- 
run, one mchal, - * 96,374 912 

Total jummah, • 1,29,903 13 1 2 


Furdy Huckcekut . 

Agreeably to the furdy sowal, the particulars of which 
have been recorded, the office of zemindar, &c. (as in the 
preceding) having been bestowed, from the beginning of 
the year 1 187, B. S. on, &c. (as before), and the afore- 
said person having delivered into the duftei the usual 

mo- 
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mochulkah and zamenf,* requests t sunnud may bt 
granted him. 

What is your will and pleasure? — Two mclials. 

The jummah, agreeably to the accounts signed by the 
canongoes, &c. 

[Statement as before]. 

Having taken a mochulkah and zameny, agreeably to 
Usage, let the sunnud be prepared. 

Mochulkah, 

I who am Chitun Sing, the gvandsoti of Gopaul 
Sing, deceased, zemindar of pergunnah Bishenporc, 
&c. fee. 

Whereas tlie office of zemindar of the aforesaid per* 
gunnah has been bestowed on me, from the beginning of 
1 187, B. S. on my consenting to pay the royal pesheush, 
of 186 mohurs and two annas: 

Do, of my free will accord, enter into the engage- 
ment and wiitten obligation, that, having executed with 
propriety the duties and fundlions of my station, I will 
not be deficient, in the smallest respeft, in diligence and 
asriJuity ; but, observing a mild and conciliatory conduct 
towards the ryots, and inhabitants at large, and exerting 
myself to the utmost, in punishing and expelling the rc- 
fhftory, I will pay the revenue of government into the 
treasury, at the stated periods : l will encourage the body 
of the ryots in such a manner, that signs of increased cul- 
tivation, and impiovement of the country, may daily ap- 
pear : I will keep the high roads in such repair, that tra- 
vdleis may pass and re-pass in the fullest confidence and 
security : there shall he no robberies or murders committed 
within my boundaries ; but (God forbid !) should any one, 


not- 
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^withstanding, b t robbed Or pandered of hi* property, 
I will produce the thieves, together with the 6tolen pro*. 
perty ; and, after restoring the latter to the rightful owner, 
I will consign the former over to punishment : should l 
fail in producing the parties offending, I myself will make 
good the property stolen : I will be careful that no one be 
guilty of miscondudfc in his behaviour, or commit irregu- 
larities of any kind : I will transmit the accounts required 
of me, under my own and the canongoe’s signature; and, 
after having paid up the whole revenues completely to the 
end of the year, I will receive credit for the muskooraut, 
agreeably to usage ; and, finally, I will refrain from the 
collection of the ahoah, which have been abolished, or 
prohibited, by government. 

I have therefore given this paper, as a mochulkah (or 
obligation), that recourse may be had thereto, when oc- 
casion shall require, &c. 

Zameny (or Bond for Appearance ). 

I, who am canongoc of Bengal, &c. 

Whereas, the office of zemindar of pergunnah Bishcn- 
pore, &c. has been bestowed on Chitun Sing, &c.: 
having become security to government for his appearance, 
do engage and hind myself, that, in case the aforesaid per- 
son should abscond, I will produce him ; and, in the event 
of my not being able to do so, I myself will be responsible 
for his engagements. 

I have, therefore, written these few lines in the nature 
of a hazer zameny, that they may he called for when ne- 
cessary. 


HO. 21. 



TRANSLATION OF A FIRMAUN CONCERNING THE 
COLLFCTION OF TRIBUTE, ISSUED BY THE EMPE- 
ROR ALUMGEER ( AURUNGZEBE), IN A. H. IO79, 0R 
A. D. 1668. 


TO the trusty Mohammed Hashem, whose hope is 
in the royal favour — Be it known, that since, by the bless- 
ing of the grace ami favour of the IiOrd of the Earth and 
of the Heavens, whose benefits arc great and universal, it 
has ever been our desire so to guide the reins of inclina- 
tion in our exalted designs, as to conform to the sacred 
text— which says, “ Of a truth, the Lord commandeth, 
that you ad with justice and with righteousness — so is 
it our earnest wish, in all cur arrangements of weight and 
moment, to follow the laws prescribed by the most ex- 
cellent of created beings, Mahomed (upon whom, and 
upon bis posterity and companions, be the sublimest bless- 
ings and peace), and by continually revolving in our en- 
lightened mind, “ that the earth and the heavens stand 
firm through justice,” perform our devotions towards Pro- 
vidence, and venerate his commands, by shewing pity and 
indulgence towards our subjrds of every degree. 

Wherefore, on the present fortunate occasion, we have 
caused to be issued this sublime mandate, the emblem of 
justice, in order that the rnuhuddics * and aumils f now 
in office, as well as those who may be hereafter employed 
in the affairs of the piot<-6fcd dominions of Hindostan, 


* Writer*, •ctounUnt*, oflictn of fo^errment.— Rome. 

+ Nstive collector!, or runaftnofd uuCU, oath* p»riof fownmtnt — 
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from one extremity to the other, be informed in all points 
concerning the tribute, as to the quantity and mode di- 
re&ed in the enlightened law of the pure and bright reli- 
gion. To this edi& are subjoined the distinctions which 
are approved, as being ascertained from good and authen- 
tic traditions ; and according to which they are to make 
the colle&ions. They shall not require an annual reno- 
vation of this cdiCt ; but assure themselves, that any devia- 
tion therefrom will make them liable, both to temporal 
and eternal punishment. 

First, They must shew the ryots every kind of favour 
and indulgence ; inquire into their circumstances; and 
endeavour, by wholesome regulations and wise adminis- 
tration, to engage them, with hearty good will, to labour 
towards the increase of agriculture ; so that no lands may 
be negledcd that are capable of cultivation. 

Second, From the commencement of the year they shall, 
as tar as they are able, acquire information of the circum- 
stances of every husbandman, whethci they are employed 
in cultivation, or have negleCted it : then, those who have 
the ability, they shall excite and encourage to cultivate 
their lands; and if they require indulgence in any particu- 
lar instances, let it be granted them ; but if, upon exami- 
nation, it shall be found, that some who have the ability, 
and are assisted with water, nevertheless have negleClcd to 
cultivate their lands, they shalkadmonish, and threaten, and 
use force and stripes. In khiraj.mowezzeff,* they shall 
acquire information of the condu& of the proprietors of 
land, from whom this tribute is to be collcCled, whether 
they cultivate or not; and if they learn that the hus- 
bandmen arc unable to provide the implements of husban- 

• A Sued nte of tribute paid in money.— Roy »*. 1 tuppote money- 

renf. 

dry, 
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dry, they shall advance them money from government, in 
the way of tekawy, # and take a security. 

Third, In kheraj-mowezzeff, if the proprietor of the 
land, for want of means of providing the implements of 
husbandry, has been unable to cultivate it, or has deserted, 
leaving the land uncultivated, they shall either give the 
land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it (on account 
of the proprietor) ; or they shall appoint a person to suc- 
reed the proprietor, who shall cultivate the land; and, 
after paying the tribute, whatever remains, he shall apply 
it to his own use. When the proprietors of lands shall 
again have the ability to cultivate them, they shall be re- 
stored to them. If a person deserts, leaving his land un- 
cultivated, they shall not give it in farm during the remain- 
der of that year; but, after the expiration of that year, they 
dial! give it in farm. 

Fourth, Let them obtain information of the parcels of 
lands, which, having fallen into disuse, have not been re- 
stored to cultivation. If they are situated amongst high- 
ways and roads, let them he annexed to the (neighbouring) 
city or town, that somebody may cultivate them. If they 
are of other descriptions, let them examine the state of such 
lands. Provided some part is cultivated, but is not very 
hopeful, they shall not give molestation on account of the 
tribute of such lands. If there are but small hopes from 
the remainder (of bringing it back into cultivation), or if it 
has been all along uncultivated — in both cases, if that land 
is proprietary, the proprietor being present, and capable 
of cultivating it, let them admonish him to cultivate it: 
but if that land is not proprietary, or the proprietor is not 
known, let them give it to a person who is capable of cul- 
tivating it ; then, if the farmer is a Mussulman, and the 

• Money advanced by government to the proprietor! or cultivators of th« 
land, to assist them under circumstances of distress.— Roust. 

z 3 afore* 
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aforesaid land is situated in the neighbourhood of ashercc 
land, let them agree with him for asher (a tenth part of 
die produce). If it lies near kherajee.land,* or the far- 
mer is an infidel, they shall positively ex a& from him the 
khcraj (mowezzctf). In a case where (such) khernj is 
not proper, they shall, according to the exigency of the 
Occasion, settle a rate for each beg ah f, which is called 
kheraj mckcttaat, or else settle half of the established 
share of the produce, which is called mokossimeh . % It 
the proprietor is known, but is totally incapable of culti- 
vating the lands, piovided that land heretofore was settled 
for kheraj mokossimeh, let them a£t conformably to the 
dire&ions herein after given. If it was not mokossimeh, 
they shall not give any molestation for asher, or for khe- 
raj (mowezzeff) ; but, in case of distress, having advanced 
him tekawy, they shall make him employ himself in cul- 
tivation. 

Fifth, If the proprietor of a piece of uncultivated ground 
be known, let them leave it to him, and not suffer any 
other to possess it. If the proprietor thciccfis not known, 
and the soil is not promising, they shall, accoiding to the 
best of their judgment, give it to any one thty shall think 
capable of managing it; and if sucli an one do properly 
cultivate it, they shall consider him the proprietor. If the 
land is capable of particular species of cultivation, and he 
a<5ts fn a manner that prevents such a return from the soil 
(as might, with proper management, be obtained), they 
shall hinder him fiom so doing; and they shall prevent 
him from enjoying the profits thereof; nor allow any per- 
son to possess such land, or to be considered as the pro- 
prietor, 

• Ktvr.tj kigrtfies, Hriftly, the tnVute paid by a conquered country; is also 
med for levrnue m general.—Rou 1 1. 

♦ About one- third of an English acre.— Roc i e . 

* A rule ot dn mo:i, or rateable proper lien.- Rous*. 
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r If a piece of ground has changed its proprietor, and 
through his (the new proprietor’s) management, become 
entirely desolate, they shall consider it as belonging to him 
who possessed it before, and not allow this oilier to pos* 
sess it. 

Sixth, In a place where neither asher nor kheraj (mo- 
wezzeff) are yet settled upon agriculture, they shall aft as 
direfted in the law. In case of kheraj (tnowezzeff), they 
shall settle for such a rate, that the ryots may not be ruin* 
cd by die lands ; and they shall not, on any account, exaft 
beyond (the value of) half of the produce, notwithstanding 
any (particular) ability to pay more. In a place wher© 
(one or the other) is fixed, they shall take what has been 
agreed for, provided that in kheraj (mowezzeff) it does 
not exceed the half (of the produce in money), that the 
ryots may not be ruined: but if (what is settled appear to 
be too much) they shall reduce the former kheraj to what 
shall be found proportionable to their ability ; however, it 
the capacity exceeds the settlement, they shall not take 
more. 

Seventh, Commutations of mowezzeff mokossimeh 
are allowable, provided the ryots are satisfied; but other- 
wise, they should not make such alterations. 

Eighth, The season for demanding the kheraj-mowez* 
zeff on every species, is when the harvest is fit for reap- 
ing; therefore, from every particular species that shall 
arrive at that state, they shall take the proportion of tribute 
(rent). 

Ninth, When a field that pays kheraj-mowezzeff suf- 
fers a partial injury, they shall make a careful investigation 
thereof, and shall allow a fair and equitable deduftion, 
according to die degree of injury ; and, in taking the tri* 
butc from the remainder, they shall do it in fuch manner, 
z 4 that 
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that the ryots may enjoy a complete half (of what the crop 
ought to have produced). 

Tenth, Jn khcraj-mowezzeff, whosoever, notwithstand- 
ing he possesses the ability to cultivate his own land, 
and meets with no impediment, nevertheless suffers it to be 
uncultivated, let them exacd the tiibutc from other mean*. 
Jf, in particular places, ft- m inundation, or from want ol 
rain, befoic the reaping of the harvest, it suffers such a 
degree of injury, that the seed thereof doth not come to 
his hand, and there remain not sufficient time for him to 
cultivate again that ycai, they shall consider the tiibutc to 
have ceased. But if the mjuty shall happen aftei the 
reaping, even if theic he a total loss, such as having been 
eaten by cattle, &c. or if theic icmain sufficient time for 
a second cultivation (in that year), they shall c\u£t the 
tiihute. 

Eleventh, If the piopilctt r of laud paving movvezzeiV, 
cultivates it himself, and dies before he had paid the tii- 
biitc of that veu, and the I1.11 vest comes to the hands of his 
licit s, they slull exact the tiibutc fiom the heirs. It the 
afoicsaul defunct died befoie he had cultivated the land, 
and then* was not remaining suffii ieut time for cultivating 
it in th.it vear, they '■hall not exact any thing. 

Twelfth, In mowc/zctf, if the proprietor gives hi* 
own gu/i'itd in farm, or lends it to another, and the farm- 
ei, oi hoimwci, cultivates it, the tribute shall becxacUd 
liom the pt piieiot . it cither of them makes a garden on 
i\ thev shall demand the tiibutc from the farmer, or the 
k»now e*i. If any one takes possession ot (such) tributary 
land, ,md denies having done so, provided the pioprietor 
has witnesses, and the usurper has cultivated the ground, 
they shall exiuft the tiihute from the usurper, but if !\e 
has not cultivated it, they shall not exact the tribute from 

either. 
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cither. If the usurper denies the fail, end the propiictor 
cannot produce witnesses, they shall exaft the tribute 
from the proprietor. In a case of mortgage, they shall 
act the same as directed concerning an uxni per ; provided 
the mortgagee has cultivated the land without the pci mis- 
sion ot the mortgager. 

Thirteenth, In khcraj-mowcz/cff : if a person sells pan 
of bis own tributary land, whirh is at able, and piodiucs 
only one crop (in the ycai), piovidcd there uniains suffi- 
cient time to cultivate it in that vear, and the huyci has 
taken possession (seeing that) if he wishes to cultivate in 
that )ear, no body can hinder him, therefoie the tiibute 
shall l)e exalted from him ; hut, othei wise, it dull he 
taken tiom the seller: if it prodiK.es two crops (in one 
yeai), one of which has been enjoyed by die seller, and 
flic other by the lniyci, the tiibute shall be c<juallv divided 
between them : it, on that land, there is a ciop fit for 
reaping, the tiibute shall he taken from the seller. 

J ouilecnth, In mowe/;/.efl : it any person builds a 
house upon In* own ground (which was cultivated;, he 
shall pay the same tiibute that he paid before, and the 
same, if he has planted trees that do not ptodiur fruit. If 
a cultivated spot, that paid the kheraj-moWe//.efr, is con- 
sulted into a gat den, and the whole closely planted with 
fiuit-trccs, they sh.dl exact 7 [ tupeis, being the into for 
a garden, although the trees have not yielded fmif, ex- 
cepting upon vim , and almond-trctj, wheuou tnbuic is 
net due until they b ar fiuit, hut when they pioiluce 
fruit, they shall exact fiom them 7 \ rtipscs, upon the 
HipjJossticn tliat a lawful b.qah, measui ing 45 diahjihanv, 
or 60 lawful gu'ASfjuaic, will yield 5' rupees, hut, othei- 
wi-ic, they shall take halt of the actual produce. If the 
xaluc of the produce is leas than a fenrth ot a rupee, in the 

pio- 
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proportion of one see r out of fivcshahjihany seen of grain, 
llrcy shall not take it according to such deficiency. 

If an Infidel sells his land to a Mtrsselman, notwith- 
standing his being a Mussclman, they shall exaft from 
him k he raj (mowc/zcft). 

Httccnth, If any one dedicates his own land to the usr 
of a public burying-grouiid, oi for a serai, they shall con- 
sider the it Unite to have ceasul. • 

Sixteenth, In kheraj-movvczzclF: v every one who is no r . 
the (hereditary) proprietor of such khcraj land, whcthci 
Infidel or Mussclman, having bought it, or taken it in 
mortgage, shall receive the profits, with permission oi 
(government ). From whatever is produced on that land, 
they shall exaft the settled rate of tiibutc, provided it be 
not more than half (of tire produce) ; in which ease, they 
•hall reduce it: but if it is less than the child, they shall 
increase it as far as they may deem fir. 

Seventeenth. If the proprietor of mokossimeh land dies, 
and leaves not any heirs, in giving that land in farm, or 
tv) be cultivated, & c. they shall aft in the manner alreadv 
directed, under the head ot mowezzeff. 

Eighteenth. In mokossimeh: if any injury happens to 
the harvest, upon as much as is damaged they shall not ex- 
aft the tribute: and whether the injury happens to the 
grain hefoie or after reaping, they shall exaft the tribute 
t»om (only) what lemains (good). 

4 It is to be observed throughout ihr whole of this fir maun, that the word 
triimt is mv.'iuMy given as the translation of kbtrj/, by Mr. Rousts 
whtie ji, in the Chapter l ubute and Tates, m the Ayeen Akbery, trau*- 
h»»elb> (i i, Aitw i M| •• k'rnif.n’rtrsfi, or enti raze/, mean* 

•» certain share ot the pioJuce of the settled wuh the husbandman in mo- 
pey-rein ,*r in k.itJ, •csoiuir.f to his abi ny; and (bat the f ref n't ten here 
«.*ne.', are always nevesstrily undcrslsod lo be the y ;s//, who are the only 
vu!n. atari of she Ini. 
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No. III. 

TRANSLATION OF A FIRMAUN OF THE EMPEROR 
AURUNGZKBE ALUMGEER, IN THE EIGHTH YEAR 
OP HIS REIGN. FROM THE RAMOOZAT ALEM- 
GERY. 

TO the promoter of utility and advantage, obedient to 
the true faith, Risshuk Doss, living in hopes of the 
bounty of the empire, be it known, as all our august de- 
sires and designs, elevated to the sky, have for their objeft 
the increase of the culture and population of the country, 
and the happiness and case of the lyots, the highest trust 
of the Almighty Creator, the idea of whose dignity is im- 
mense : and upon inquiry lately made into the state of the 
affairs of the pergunnahs , ot the khahah shcreefa, and of 
tavkldan, from the ministers of our empire, it has come 
to our sacred knowledge, that people, such as amccns 
of the pergunnahsy in our dominions, adverting to tho 
amount produced in the most favourable years, and some 
late years, and the quantity of land which will admit of 
cultivation, the ability and circumstances of the ryots, and 
other pbje&s of moment, do, in several of the villages iu 
the pergunnahs, fix the jummah at the commencement of the 
year ; and if any of the ryots of the villages do not consent 
to this mode, they settle the jummah at the time of the 
harvest, by a measurement of the lands, or by ascertain, 
ment of the produce (cunkotej, and in many of the vil- 
lages, the husbandmen and tillers of which they know to 
be in a state of poverty and distress, they settle with such 
men by taking t proportion of the grain, either an half, 
a third, tw o-fifths, or more or less, and at the end of the 

year, 
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year, they transmit to the royal dyfter, according to estab- 
lished customs, general accounts of the specie realized, 
having hist authenticated them ; and these accounts arc 
also confirmed by the cictict* mh\ signed by the choudries f 
;md canon? 6 n ; Imt no account of the lands in each ptrgun~ 
vtah, sped lying the exa& produce of each, and distinguish* 
iitg thcdilfcicm ai tides of the Ihurrecf and rubbee liar vests; 
viz. what quantity of a superior value, and what of an in- 
♦ci iv»r, svas produced in the last year, and what increase, 
or diminution in the pre c i nt year, comprehended with the 
former, or an account of the number of cultivators in each 
village, distinguishing the farmers, ryots, bee. comes to the 
rev a! duftcr ; by which the stare of themchal [farmed district, 
or village] and the condition of the mutsuddia of such mehal \ 
with respect to the dedudtions that have been allowed by them 
from the jummah, as first settled on account of deficiencies 
in the collections of the mchaU proceeding from a scarcity 
of rain, a severity of cold, cheapness of grain, or such 
other caoses, do not clearly appear. If they make them- 
selves pcTfe£Uy acquainted with the state of the cultivatois, 
and produce of each village, and aft from a perfect know- 
ledge thereof, and take pains in the culture of the lands 
which will admit of cultivation, and for the improvement 
of cultivation, in order to dfrft the increase of the re- 
venue to its full amount, th cptrgunnahs will flourish and 
he in a state of plenty, and the condition of the ryots will 
be happy ; an increase will also appear in the produce. 
And, in ease of a calamity, the loss will be mitigated by 
the additional cultivation. The royal order, requiring the 
obedience of the world is issued, that you (Risshuk Doss] 
make yourself acquainted with the state of every village in 

* Offici i itiniavUrf, before the common use of this Jatter detigoation, la 
the financial management of a disttift assessed originally for * (ran of dsuqru* 

4 Lesser zcsuadais. 

the 
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the ptrgunnafts appertaining to your dcwattnee and ar*etny t 
informing yourself what quantity is cultivated, and what 
uncultivated ; and how much is produced every year of 
the superior articles, and what is the reason why the lands 
have not been cultivated. You will also inform yourself, 
what was the usage with regard to receiving thr customs 
(mahsooi) in time of his majesty, when rajah Tudor 
Mull was dewan. Also, whether the rate of the duties 
( saycrj is the same as formerly, or, whether they have 
been increased since the commencement of our auspicious 
reign and also how many villages arc populous, and Itow 
many deserted, and what is the reason of the depopulation. 
After making yourself acquainted with the particulars, 
you will apply yourself to the promotion of an increase of 
population in the villages which have been deserted, and 
to the cultivation of these lands which will admit of if, by 
adhering to your woid, being jwst to your engagement*, 
and augmenting the produce of the supci ior articles. You 
will also, where a well shall have become unserviceable, 
put it in repair, and dig other wells, and fax such a 
juinmahfor them, that the ryots may obtain their lights, 
and the revenue may be colle&cd with pun&uality, 
and no oppression may be exercised upon a single ryor. 
You will aisodraw accounts every year, of the number of 
cultivators in each village, of the land which is cultivated and 
uncultivated, and of the wells; containing, likewise, informa- 
tion regarding the rain j the articles produced, both those of 
a superior and those of an inferior value ; the requisites toe 
cultivating the land which will admit of cultivation ; the 
increase of the produce of supeiior articles, and the popula* 
tionof the villages which had been deserted during a com* 
of years. You will also intimate the particulars of what may 
have been settled, exceeding the former practice ; specify- 
ing the amount which nny have been colic fled in tin* coui «e 
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of the whole year. You will consider the following re- 
gulations, established from the beginning of the kkurerf (har- 
vest), in the eighth year of the reign, and put them into 
practice accordingly : you will also dired the aumils of 
the distrid, and the jagheerdars, to observe them, viz. 
1st, You will not give the choudrics and aumils admission 
to you in private ; but make it a rule for them to attend 
publicly at the cutcherry ; and when the lowest ryots shall 
come to represent their case to you, you will make them 
your friend, by shewing them notice, and treating them 
with kindness ; that they may not have occasion for the 
patronage of another, in order to express their wants. 
2 (lly, You will dired the aumils to inform themselves, in 
the beginning of the year, of the cultivators in every vil- 
lage, the number of ploughs, and the portions of lands j 
and, should the ryots remain, to admonish them (every 
man according to his condition) to sow more seed, and 
promote a better harvest than that of the preceding year , 
also, to shew such an earnestness to cultivate aiticlesof a 
superior nature in preference to those of an inferior, as not 
to leave more land, which will admit of cultivation, uncuL 
tivated, than they can possibly avoid. But should any of 
the men have deserted, the aumils will then inform them 
selves of the cause, and use every means to bring them 
back to their foimer habitation: they will also endeavour, 
by every satisfadory assurance and encouragement, to coi- 
led! husbandmen from the circumjacent country, and dis- 
pose of the land covered with thickets, so as to cause it to 
be cultivated. 3dly, You will dired the amccns of the 
ptrgutmaks toad as follows : they will inform themselves, 
in the beginning of the year, of the state of the produce of 
each village, and the quantity belonging to each individual, 
and, with the minutest knowledge, form a jummah , having 
resped both to the advantage of the government and the 

case 
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case of the ryots: they wiU transmit the dwljummah,* witV 
out delay, to the royal dufur. 4thlv, After the formation 
of the jummah , you will be careful that the ''olle&ions he 
opened at the proper time, and carried on conformably to 
the kists f which are established in each pergumiah, and that 
the persons be called upon who do not pay at the time 
fixed. You will also, every week, inform yourself, and 
issue your injunctions, that no balance be left in part of the 
hist. However, if it should happen that part of the first 
kist should remain unpaid, be careful that it be noted, to he 
collc&cd in the second kist j but, at any rate, that it be paid 
complete in the third kist. 5thly, Settle proper kists 9 pro- 
portionable to the condition and ability of the ryots, for 
old balances ; and direct the crones to colic# the amount 
-agreeably to the engagements ; and yourrelf attend to the 
completion of the collections, and he careful that no delay 
be occasioned by the negligence ol the aunnls. 6 thly, When 
you yourself investigate the state of the pergunnahs, in 
whatever village you may arrive, you will make yourself 
acquainted with the state of the produce, and value the 
ability of the cultivators, and the amount of the jummah. If, 
upon separating the jummah , it shall appear that the property 
of every ryot is just and equitable, it is well ; but if the 
choudry , or mocuddim , or putwaty, should have been 
guilty of oppression, you will encourage the cultivators, 
and redress them, and take away from any man the profit 
which he may fraudulently have reserved to himself. You 
will immediately apply y out self, with the greatest care and 
probity, to the formation and settlement of the present 
year, and the statement of the particulars of the balance in 
hand, and transmit a circumstantial account, that the offi- 
cial knowledge of the amems, and your own good condutf , 

* Grom annual tt tilement of reveno«*renr. 
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may appear. 7thly f Continue tire nankar * and enaumrf agree- 
ably to the established practice of the khalsa shcrcefa. You 
will learn in what respett the aumils of the prince may 
have increased them, and resume them, assigning for your 
reason, the amount of the balances which those servants 
have left uncollc&cd in the jaghecr since the time it was 
granted to the prince, and the deductions which they have 
taken, on the pica of failure of produce and accidents, and 
discontinue them in future; that, when they shall rcstoie 
these ptrgunnuhs to their original state, and the circum- 
stances be represented to the lm/A>or (the imperial court), 
every man mav experience favour from the huzzoor^ pro 
portionably to the degree of his loyalty. Stilly, Establish 
it as a tule in the fottah khanna (trcasuiy), that the fottah - 
Jars shall icccive j iccos coined in the ieign of Alum- 
oker: in case the rupees of this kind arc not to he pro- 
cured, they will take Shah Jehanky tupccs, which arc 
curicnt in the bazar, and settle ns batta, so as to render 
them equal to siccas ; but they will never admit into the 
fottah khanna , rupees deficient in weight, which are not 
current in the bazar . If they should know', however, 
that, hy returning these light rupees, they should retard 
the cohesions, they will take from the ryots a just and fair 
consideration for the exchange, and exchange them in 
their presence. 9thly, Should (which God avert !) a 
calamity from heaven bring distress upon the land, you 
will issue your most positive injunctions to the aum'tU and 
anuxns, to watch the produce with the greatest care ; and 
they will form a settlement with the minutest atten- 
tion, agreeably to hustabooJy || and never allow a general de- 
duction ; so as to leave the distribution of it in the power 

* Subtiilence in land, snorted to the office of ictnindar. 

t Religious or charitable donations from the cro-tn. 

J Former and piesent sources of rCTCDue.rcot, is collc&J from the ryots. 
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bf th t ckfoidrksytanongtei, meuddims , £ttd pUhvaries , tftSt 
the lower ryots may obtain their right* and he secured 
from injury and loss, and that there may be no room for 
imposition, lOthly, With respedt to the battd> and thfe 
prevention of expences, exclusive of the revenue and the 
prohibited taxes, which are a grievance to the ryots, hav- 
ing given the 'stridlest injundlions to the amcens, avmils , 
c1mdtm y and canonncs, take machulkcihs (obligations) from 
them, that they shall never levy an increased batta, or any 
taxes prohibited or remitted by our court, from which 
mankind find protedlion ; and make it the obje& of your 
constant attention, should any one of them be guilty of any 
such pradlice, and should not he rcstiained by punishment 
and coercive measures, write an account thereof to our 
presence, that he may he dismissed from his office, and an- 
other appointed in his room, i ithly, By means of Persian 
translations of the Hindoo accounts, you will make your- 
self pcrfc&ly acquainted with the particulars of the origi- 
nal revenue, and the taxes (as ml and ubaub)\ the amount 
paid to government, the extra charges, and the fees ; speci- 
fy ing what is received from each individual: in short, 
whatever sums arc taken, on any account, from the ryots, 
and what part of it is paid into the fottnh khanna, draw out 
an account olthe remainder which has been embezzled by 
the ame cm, aumih , zemindar t, and others, with the amount 
against the names of each person ; and, as fat as possible, 
get together the rough accounts of all the villages of the 
pngvnnah, and translate them : and if, by the absence of 
the putwrny, or other cause, you do nor get possession of 
the accounts of some particular villages, supply these ac- 
counts by a comparison of those of the villages cohesively, 
and insert them in the general account, it is necessary 
that the dewan, after the general accounts are prepared, 

A a atten- 
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attentively weigh and consider them : if they are drawn 
out conformable to usage, let him keep them, and call upon 
the choudriesy canongocsy aumilsy mocuddimsy and puhvariesy 
for whatever sums they may have appropriated to them- 
selves, exceeding their customary allowances. I2thly, 
Whoever of the ameem t crotiesy and fotahdarsy conducts 
himself in his post with integrity and zeal, and alts on all 
occasions agreeably to the rules above-mentioned, perform- 
ing good and faithful services ; of him write an account, 
that he may reap the fruits which he may merit by his in- 
tegrity and good conduit ; and if any one alts contrary- 
wise, intimate the particulars to our presence, that he may 
he discharged from his office, called to an account, and 
meet with the punishment due to his demerits. 1 3thly, 
Collelt the accounts, by means of the stiiltest injunltions, 
at the proper season. In the inehal where you may reside, 
keep a diary (rosenamah) of the colleltions on account of 
revenue and duties (saier) t and also a daily price-current 
(mrbiamah)y and, with respelf to the other pergunnahi, 
furnish yourself with a daily account of the colleltions 
made, and also an account of the balance in hand, every 
fifteen days ; an asthuttah account-current of the cash in 
the possession of the fotahdasy and a monthly jummah zva*- 
scl bakee; a general account of the jummahy mujmil , or close 
of the colleltions, jummah buudee and jummah kurch of the 
money in the charge of the fotahdar ; all the accounts 
taken from the aumils every harvest (fussil) ; and having 
examined them, whatever unauthorized charges may ap- 
pear, you will cause to be refunded, and remit them to our 
loyal du/ter. Do not suffer the accounts of khurreef to be 
delayed till fubbety nor those of rubbte till khurreef. 14th!)', 
Having immediately obliged such ametnsy aumils, and' 
fotahdarsy as inay be discharged from their offices, to de- 
liver 
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liver up their papers, scrutinize the Accounts, and cause 
such articles as at the time of their being audited were 
not admitted* to be refunded, agreeably to the usage of 
th tdewattny; and transmit to*our royal cutcherry your 
accounts, with the particulars of the receipts on account 
of articles which have not been admitted, that they may 
be, by this means, acquitted from all further demands 
from our dufter. I5thly, Having prepared the dewanny 
proceedings agreeably to the usual form, transmit them 
to our royal dufter every fussil, under our seal and sig- 
nature. 
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No. IV. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO THE 
ENGLISH SUPRAVISORS, APPOINTED UNDFR THE 
GOVERNMENT OF MR. VERELST, A. ]). 1769 , TO 
THE DIFFERENT PROVINCES, FOR INVESTIGAT- 
ING AND REGULATING THE COLLECTION OF 
THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S REVENUES; WHICH 
BEING DRAWN UP IN THE TRUE SPIRIT OF THE 
INDIAN AND ASIATIC CONSTITUTION, UNSOPHIS- 
TICATED BY ALLUSIONS TO FEUDAL AND EURO- 
PEAN INSTITUTIONS, COINCIDE WITH THE F I R - 
MAUNS OF AURUNGZEBE, NO. 11. AND *111. IN 
THROWING ADDITIONAL LIGHT UPON THE GE- 
NUINE GOVERNMENT OF H INDOS TAN. 


SECOND H P A D . 

The State , Ptoduce , and Capacity of the Lands . 

THE first measure which should occur to your atten- 
tion, in an inquiry of this nature, is to procure a complete 
hmtabood , or rent-roll, with the number of begahs, or 
measures of land, contained in each distriift, according to 
the original surveys and measurements, and the method in 
which they were laid out and appropriated. The next is 
to fix the ancient boundaries and divisions. This being 
completed, you may proceed to trace the alterations which 
chance, favour, art, or oppression, have gradually pro- 
duced in the face of the country, until the present time. 
Many portions of land have been added to, or separated 
from, the ancient divisions ; these should be rigidly scru- 
tinized, and carefully noted. The zemindars have en- 
joyed 
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joyed considerable trails rent-free, on various pretence^ 
and for various purposes. The abuses in the bestowal and 
sale of talooks, are notorious, being generally the reward 
of the creatures of government, obtained by unwarrantable 
means, and held with extraordinary immunities. The 
titles of the present possessors should, therefore, be ex-* 
amined, together with the valuation of such lands before 
they became talook', and before their owners acquired that 
independent footing ; so that some judgment may be form- 
ed of their real revenue, and in what degree the limita- 
tion of the grant is exceeded by the quantity now held. 
Charitahlc and religious donations, which successive 
pi inces have made— many through zeal, hut most through 
vanity — form no inconsiderable part of some districts: 
and as it may reasonably be supposed, that in a course of 
ycais,thc produce of such bcncf.i&inns lias been misapplied, 
and perverted, or that the particular persons or societies, 
in whose support they were granted, have fallen or de- 
cayed, it is expelled that you diligently search into and 
repot t their true state. You are also to particular izc the 
extent, production, and value of jagheers , the titles of the 
present possessors, &c. as in the ulooks: of the lands 
called which are under the immediate superintend- 
ancc of government, for the want of farmers: of the 
comar , which arc lands cultivated by conttadt : of the 
ryotty, which are tenanted by the natives on the spot ; and 
of the waste lands, distinguishing such as arc cleared, and 
have been neglected through a decrease of population, from 
such as arc covered with jungle.* 

These informations, provided they be derived from 
genuine authorities, and confirmed by an accurate in- 
spection of your own, will enable you to compute what 

die 
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the productions of the country, deducting the consump- 
tion of the inhabitants, will yield for the purposes of com- 
merce ; and how far the wealth and prosperity of it may 
be augmented by an encouragement being given to the 
culture of any particular article, either as a necessary of 
life, or as a material in manufactures. 


THIRD HEAD. 

The Amount of the Revenues , the Cesses , or arbitrary Taxes, 
ami of all Demands whatsoever , which are made on the 
Ryot , either by Government , Zemindar , or Collector t 
with the manner of coilciting them ; and the gradual 
rise of every new impost. 

One capital grievance being the inequality of assess- 
ments, arising from the multitude of talooks and seques- 
tered lands above-mentioned, you are to penetrate through 
the chicauery of those employed, and acquire an cxaCt 
detail of every particular tax or cess ; noting in what par- 
ticular part of the country the burthen falls, wheic partial 
exemptions arc allowed, and what is the equitable pro- 
portion to the whole; Another grievance, which is equal 
to the former, is the variety of demands which the col- 
lector from the aumil and zemindar to the lowest fyke, im- 
pose without any colour of license from government; 
some of which have been so long exaCtcd and paid, that 
the ryots begin to imagine the oppression is sanCtified by 
government, and is not the mere fraud of the collectors. 
The multiplying of superfluous agents, and inferior col- 
lectors, may be also deemed a source of extortion ; and it 
is a very essential part of your duty to inform yourself in 
V'Jiat rcspcCt their numbers have been causelessly increas- 
ed; 
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ed ; to enumerate their perquisites, and how much thcjr 
may he supposed to exceed them. As likewise the ex- 
pence and arrangement of gauts and public markets, with 
the duties colle&ed at each, upon the inhabitants or traders, 
and the application of sums to be levied. 

Drogahs , cutwalls , and pykes, maintained for the pro- 
tection of the tenants, are, it is to be feared, too often the 
instruments of their oppression ; at least fall very short of 
the end proposed by them. Accounts should be taken of 
their number and expencc, how they are arranged, and 
how paid. 

A third, and equally important objeft of your attention, 
under this head, is to fix the amount of what the zemindar 
receives from the ryot , as his income, or emolument ; where- 
in they generally exceed the bounds of moderation, taking 
advantage of the personal attachment of their people, and 
of the inefficacy of the present testiiClions upon them; 
since the presence of the aumil more frequently produces 
a sense of collusion, than a wariness of conduit. When 
the sum of the produce of the lands, and of each demand 
on the tenant, is thus ascertained with certainty, the pro- 
portion of what remains to him for the suppoit of his fa- 
mily, and encouragement of his industry, will clearly ap- 
pear, and lead us to the reality of his condition. 

Amongst the chief effe&s which are hoped from your 
residence in that province, and which ought to employ 
and never wander from your attention, arc to convince the 
ryot that you will stand between him and the hand of op- 
pression ; that you will be his refuge, and the redresser of 
his wrongs ; that the calamities he has already suffered 
have sprung from an intermediate cause, and were neither 
known nor permitted by us ; that honest and dired appli- 
cations to you will never fail producing speedy and equi- 
table decisions ; that, after supplying the legal due of go- 
a a 4 vernment, 
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vermneftt, he may be secure in the enjoyment of the rc- 1 
mainder ; ami, finally, to teach him a veneration amlat- 
fedtion for the humane maxims of our government. 

The State , Produce, and Capacity of the Lands. 

' It will require your greatest attention and application, 
to enable you to form a general and particular hustabood, 
or rent-roll, of the distti&s. You may, perhaps, find 
what is called a hustabood in the suddtr, or principal cut- 
eherry : but this, instead of satisfying, must stimulate vour 
curiosity , foi the contents of it are merely adapted to the 
private interests of the zemindars ; filled with representa- 
tions designedly disguised, to square with their oilers and 
accounts with government ; lonely, unfaithfully, and par- 
tially formed in every iiwtame. In fa el, thrv can supply 
you with little more than a progics ivc history of the pre- 
sent dismember iturnr?, arrd only suggest to you the degree 
of oppression which the multiplication of tollc&ors and 
charges has, on that aciount, tiom time to time, brought 
upon the ryots. 

Alter this, you are to proceed to a local investigation of 
the quantity of lands, and their rents, which is to he per- 
formed by visiting each division yourself, and calling upon 
the zemindar, or head collector, for the hustabood of the 
dividon under his management. But you arc not to con- 
tent yourself with this : f rom hence you arc to descend to 
the sub-divisions of the grand district, and to the small cut- 
cherries of each collector, however inconsiderable ; and 
this will procure you a list of the pottnhs, as distributed to 
every ryot, and supposed to contain the quantity of land 
possessed by each, and the amount of rent with which it is 
charged. Thus you will he enabled to ascertain how far 
the hust.tboods, given in by the collcdlors of the grand di- 
visions, differ from the hustaboeds of the lesser, from the 
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principal down to tlie smallest sub-division : and, by taking 
the sum of any number of pottahs in any particular place, 
and comparing the amount of those pottahs with the 
amount specified in the hustaboods, you will arrive at a 
medium certainty of the excess or deficiency of the lands 
and rents as rated therein : and accordingly as the error or 
fallaciousness of tire accounts shall appear to require ir, you 
are to cause an cxa& measurement to -be taken of portions 
of lands in different places, in order to arrive ar a judgment 
of the whole from the proportional parts : and that no col- 
lusion between the zemindars and collators may retard, 
elude, and counteract these important inquiries, the fear 
of losing their zmiindarrv, or employment, should he held 
up to them , and it you find the association against you 
strong and obstinate, upon a representation, and ample 
proofs, of his rm\coiulud, produced to me, you may he 
assured that examples '■hall he immediately oidcrcd, and 
every delinquent he made sensible that thcic is no room 
for lenity, where collusive oppression is lominucd in defi- 
ance of all ic'-tricYnn. The ryot, too, should he impressed 
in the most forcible and convincing manner, that the ten- 
dency of your mcasuies is to hi> case and iclicf; that cveiy 
opposition to them is rivemng his own chains, and con- 
firming his servitude and dependent c on his oppressors; 
that our objc£l is not increase of rents, or the accumula- 
tion of demands, hut solely by fixing such as are legal, ex- 
plaining and abolishing such as are fraudulent and unau- 
thorized, not only to redress his present grievances, but to 
secure him from all farther invasions of his piopcrty. 

I must here introduce a remark, which I recommend to 
your particular attention : if it should happen, that some 
very authentic arul positive evidence is required to establish 
a particular suspicion, or that you are inclined to distrust 
an information ; there is one, and indeed only one, safe 

and 
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and easy method of proceeding. Selcft an intermediate 
person, unsuspected either by the officers of the govern- 
ment or your own dependents ; give him his orders your- 
self, and let him choose another of the same occupation 
with the person from whom you would seek the informa- 
tion, who may be so entirely removed from you, and so par- 
ticularly connected, as to create no surmize of his commis- 
sion ; and let him, with the confidence and familiarity of 
an equal and fellow-suileier, pretend to consult the other 
on his grievances, and the means of redress: this will na- 
turally produce the same openness on the other side ; and 
he will readily obtain a sight, or copies, of any papers, 
agreements, &c. which may he wanting ; and you will be 
iu possession of them before the alarm of an inquiry can 
spread among the guilty, and give them an opportunity of 
combining against you. 

On the contrary, were those precautions omitted, and a 
publicly-denounced scrutiny attempted, you must have 3 
thousand obsti uctions to contend with, which are all ob- 
viated by the above mode of secrecy, and the use of inter- 
mediate agents, whom you may employ to any number, 
and contrive to check in such a manner as will deprive 
them of the power of deceiving you. Small rewards may 
likewise have weight, and ought not to be negledcd ; and 
it is not to be doubted, but that, by a proper and prudent 
application of them, joined to the above-mentioned hints, 
you will become master of a perfect and extensive intelli- 
gence of every circumstance, however minute and enve- 
loped. The evasions and artifices which are familiar to 
the natives of this country, have often been successful in 
screening them from that open and manifest dete&ioa 
which can justify punishment. The good consequence of 
that positive evidence above-mentioned, in any cases where 
the zemindar, or collector, are concerned, and rely on 
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their customary defences, will put it in your power to call 
them to a public examination, and render their crime and 
their punishment equally notorious, without subjecting 
the authors of your information to the resentment of the 
zemindars, or the obloquy of their neighbours. 

Having thus obtained sufficient and authentic account! 
of the rent-rolls of the distri&s, by searching their respec- 
tive hustaboods, surveying and measuring the lands which 
appear lated above or below their real value and extent, 
you aie to bring your investigation home to the zemindar. 
For this purpose, the records are to be consulted ; and the 
pet iods most applicable to the design seems to be these three ; 
the government ot Suj a k Cawn, of Aliv erdy Cawn, 
and the picsent. liy collating the hustaboods given in by 
the zemindars, with those you can obtain from the smaller 
districts, you will distinguish the quantity of land which 
they ha\e usurped from the government, and enjoy for 
their own use and advantage, tree of rent. And again, 
bv opposing the sum of the pottahs of any paiticular space 
in any sub-division, to the sum stated in its hustabood, you 
will also lay open the shares which the petty collectors 
and their dependents have acquired for themselves, after 
the example of their piincipals; for this species of fraud is 
carried on by general connivance, from the heads to the 
lowest denominations. All lands which aic found to have 
been thus illegally dismembered, arc to be immediately re- 
annexed, and a resumption set on foot by government. 

Besides these advantages, which the zemindar possesses 
by the secret appropriation of land, and has secured to 
himself by partial hustaboods, he has an originally-allowed 
title to the freehold of some lands, and to the enjoyment of 
$ome perquisites , but abuses have crept alike into them 
all. The meaning and intent of his being indulged with 
tuph exclusive possessions, was to supply bis family with 

the 
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the necessaries and conveniencics of life. Under the name 
ofnejaut and nankar, one spot was to yield him rice; an- 
other was allotted to him as pasture ; a particular tank was 
to afford, him fish and water ; and, in like manner, dis- 
tinct spots were given up to him for every distin& article 
of consumption. Though this indulgence was confined 
to this purpose only, there is just cause for supposing that 
he has extended his claims, and availed himself of opportu- 
nities to lay his hands on the revenues of the government, 
and on the property of the ryots, where he lias no founda- 
tion of l ight, nor colour of pretence. 

The nuzzer-anna, which is called sedee, and consists 
both in provisions and money, is an instance of it ; and 
neither he nor his attendants move from one place to an- 
other, without demanding and exalting it from the inha- 
bitants of his district ; a custom which ought to be per- 
mitted only under restrictions, and in a manner that the 
ryots may not wantonly be despoiled, but the demand li- 
mited to a reasonable contribution. 

Another considerable souicc of profit to him, is the le- 
vying of fines at will, which is a power that ought to he 
totally extinguished. He likewise raises laige sums from 
duties eolleCtcd in the markets, and assumes an authoiity 
over the ryots, to require their labour gratuitously ; which 
sometimes might be allowed, were not the poor labourer 
too often taken, under this pretence, from his own imme- 
diately necessary duty, to attend the mere arbitrary pleasure 
of his zemindar, who receives large presents out of the va- 
rious produCHons of the distriCf, which, though intended 
originally for his own private consumption, is often sold 
by his dependents. Add to these, he frequently claims a 
batta on rupees at an arbitrary valuation, which is an ille- 
gal perquisite, and ought to be discontinued in future. 
These, and all such excesses, in the zemindar, which need 

not 



not be here' mentioned, as they will open to you as yoti 
proceed, should be retrenched; and all his emoluments of 
every kind be reduced, to the fulfilling the purposes for 
which they were granted, and there bounded. 

The talooks, jaghcers, and charitable or religious dona- 
tions, come next under consideration. You are to call 
for a particular account of all lands which are held on these 
tenures; and, that every motive to concealment may he 
destroyed, it should he particularly notified, that whatever 
proprietor delays reporting his name, and the state of his 
grants, or purchases, after a time prefixed, h to forfeit 
them to the government. By taking erne to fix the pc- 
liod for registrating their sunmuls far beyond what is ne- 
cessary, you will anticipate all pleas which may he pre- 
sented in behalf of neglects, and have no loom to dispute 
the equity of the forfeiture. 

I have before taken notice of the undue means of ob- 
taining talooks, which are cithci be* towed mi some favou- 
rite or underling of the government, or pun bated by one 
individual of rmth-jr ; but as the Pile cannot ‘.land c lear or 
valid, without a continuation nt it from the nabob, in 
both cases vvhefe such cannot he made appear, the title 
becomes void, .md the talook revert, to the government. 

For then* reasons, \nu should rntet deeply and stnXly 
into the merits of the t.dookdais, with rcqxX to their fa- 
milies, thcii connections and pretensions , and particularly 
remark the flaw’s and exceptions which occur to you. 

The increase in the number of talooks has been highly 
impolitic, and detrimental to the general prosperity, and to 
the diffusion of population in the country. The tenants of 
a talook are possessed of so many indulgences, and taxed 
with such evident partiality and tenderness, in proportion 
to the rest, that the talooks generally swarm with inhabi- 
tants, wbiht other parts arc deserted ; and, in addition to 
• the 
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the natural desire of changing from a worse to a better 
situation, incitements are frequently employed by the ta- 
lookdars to augment the Concourse to their lands. They 
have also, at favourable seasons, when the government was 
busied in other affairs, or weakened by fa&ion, made con- 
siderable encroachments, and most probably possess ex- 
tensive tradts beyond the original grants. Now, it ought 
to be remembered, that the welfare and good of the whole 
was never intended to be sacrificed to the enriching of a 
few, perhaps worthless, individuals ; who can shew no 
pretence to these peculiar advantages, but a prostitution of 
their integrity to their avarice. Your aim must, therefore, 
be to remove all distinctions, to bring every man upon a 
footing with his neighbour, to lighten the burden on the 
whole, by making it equal and impartial, and to enforce 
the surrender of lands unlawfully possessed. 

Jaghecrs arc always, as talooks are sometimes, re- 
wards to particular persons ; but differ from them in be- 
ing gifts from the crown, confirmed only by the Nizam. 
The grants are cither hereditary, or expirable with life : 
the same accounts are to be taken of them. Defedlivc 
titles in the jagheerdars, and a transgression of the order for 
appearing and registering their sunnuds, arc to be attended 
with the same consequences. 

As to the charitable or religious donations, the lands so 
sequestered are to he estimated, with regard to their extent, 
productions, and value : if the amount appears to exceed 
the endowment of the institution, the overplus should be 
brought to credit ; if the inhabitants are decayed or per- 
verted, they should be entirely abolished, and the revenues 
re-assumed by government. 

The coss lands, which are superintended by government, 
far want of farmers, are specified in tlie accounts of the 
sutler cutcherry. As it imports us to know whether ac- 
cidental 
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cidental causes, or malversations of the managers of such 
lands, have been the primary cause of their decay, you will 
make a full and circumstantial report thereof. And as it may* 
be apprehended that since their falling under the hands of 
government, die time and the attention of the public officers 
have been employed rather in gleaning the small remains 
of substance from them, than in nourishing and recovering 
them from distress, their condu& should be examined* 
The truest test of it will be your ascertaining the produce 
of the lands under the last farmer, before they became 
coss , and what has been received from them since, which 
will point out the improvement or decrease by their super* 
intendance ; and if it should be found that die lands have 
been falling instead of rising in value, there can be no 
doubt of the unfitness of such men, nor any hopes of seeing 
the coss lands peopled, cultivated, and prospering, under 
their hands. After a due consideration of their present 
state, public notice should be given that wc arc ready to 
receive offers for farming them, at a term of two, three, 
four, or five years, at an annual increasing rent, at the end 
of which period they are to pay the same as other lands, 
and to be subjected to all orders, which may be occasion- 
ally issued by government, for the regulation of the ievc- 
nues and country in general. 

The comat lands, having no native tenants, arc cultivated 
by contraft. The custom and terms of conti adl are va* 
rious in various distiidh, but in genet al there is one settled 
rule. An advance in money is made by the zemindar to 
to the cultivator, by the help of which he tills and improves 
the land. When the crops arc cut and gathered in, they 
are generally divided between the cultivator and the ze- 
mindar, fromjone-third to one-half to the cultivator, and 
the remainder to the zemindar; when the former ac- 
counts to the latter for the advances, which are often taxed 

by 
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by the zemindar with a heavy interest, or fraudulently 
exceeded by an arbitrary valuation, far bc'ow the market 
price of the good* or produces of the land in which he is 
paid. Your object is to inform yourself what the culti- 
vator really receives for his labour, and in what he is in- 
jured; and secondly, what the zemindar embezzles and 
sccicte? from government, by an under-valuation of the 
productions of the soil which he thus receives, sinking the 
amount of the returns, and by other means which serve 
to deceive us, and obstruct the progress of cultivation in 
these lands ; in all which, I apprehend, \ou will find no 
difficulty* if you only asintain the amount and maikct 
price of these products, and compare them with what the 
zemindar filings publicly to the credit of internment: 
and compiling the accounts of the zunindar w itb tlv'sc 
of the cultivarm, it will expose the total of his undue ac- 
cpiisiti >ns, enable you to pencil ate through the arts of con- 
cealment, and give sou a thread by which to unravel the 
whole gradation of collusive baud in this particular. As 
flic unetpial d’ifir.ion of inhabitants has been the came of 
tin's scarcity of cultivation in different pairs c\ny expe- 
dient should he u eel to encourage people to settle on the 
comai and waate lands, that they may Iv concerted into 
rynt.'y. The gieat tow m, w ht se populousnc'S only serves 
to piopngate poverty and idleness, might undoubtedlv aflonl 
numbers of useful hand'*, who, in their pit sent «ituati -n<, 
ate either a burthen or a pest to the community. Thor 
should be sought out, and taught to apply to culture, set- 
ting such prospers and expeditions in tin ir \i< w as will 
engage their consent. The ralorks and jaglucis will like- 
wise be found to contain many idle, and these unserviceable 
hands, who may, in like manner, be induced to transplant 
themselves to these land*, and become fanners. 

lastly, I shall speak of the r,.ry lands. The quantity 
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in measurement, as well as revenue, will appear from the 
several pottahs granted after the inquiry before recommend* 
ed ; and the amount of product in kind, you will acquire 
by ascertaining what is really produced on some portions 
of land of each different soil, which you may seledb for this 
purpose, and so draw a general medium of the product of 
the whole ryottv. 

This you may further check, by a comparison of the 
amount total with that of the comar, which, being received 
in kind by the cultivator and landlord, the aggregate may 
be more truly and readily known. In the same manner the 
produce of jaghcer lands, talookdanies, and lands for reli- 
gious purposes, may be also obtained. 

You will doubtless readily meet with an account of 
waste and uncultivated lands, as they stand recorded in the 
curchcnics ; but here you will probably find a large field 
of collusion, for whatever lands have been once wrote from 
the revenue under this head, though possibly deserted but 
for a short time, little has seldom been brought on again to 
the public credit. This will appear by your taking ac- 
counts of the waste lands, as they stand recorded at differ- 
ent periods of time, and from them noting their gradual 
increase or decrease. Nothing can ascertain the present 
state of those lands so well as a local investigation. You 
will probably find them to be a fund to the zemindar or 
collector, for their creatures or dependents, who enjoy 
many flourishing and fertile tradts thus denominated, all 
which should be immediately resumed. 

Having thus clearly distinguished the amount measure- 
ment of the several lands, and their produdls of kind, a» 
also the land revenue, the lesser, or arbitrary taxes, must 
engage your attention. On these subjects I have already 
spoken in part, and 'hall now consider what is yet to be 
done by you. 

b b 
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Tlie truth cannot be doubted, that the poor and indus- 
trious tenant is taxed by his zemindar, or colle&or, for 
every extravagance that avarice, ambition, pride, vanity, 
or intemperance may lead him into, over and above what 
is generally deemed the established rent of his lands. If 
he is to be married, a child born, honours conferred, luxury 
indulged, and nuzzer-annas or fines cxa&cd, even for his 
own miscondudl, all must be paid by the ryot; and what 
heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent, who can 
better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while the 
weaker are obliged to submit. 

To obtain an account of these cesses, or imposts, there 
cannot be a more certain method than what 1 have before 
recommended, of getting from the ryot himself a statement 
of what he a&ually pays over and above his established 
icnts: and from this you ate to draw a medium amount of 
the cesses levied upon the whole. This should be set 
against the amount of the established rents of lands so cessed. 
You arc then to obtain the amount revenue of all ja^iccrs, 
talooks, chaiitable and religious donations, and inform your- 
self whether they bear any part, and what proportion, of 
this burthen, in order that a comparative view may be 
drawn of the partiality of these cesses, and what pioporciou 
they bear to the lands and revenues of the whole province. 

The number, distribution, and pay ofdiogahs, cutwalls, 
and pykes, arc next. Their maintenance aiises from lands 
set apart for their use, but they arc known frequently to ex. 
a& articles of provision and other things from the ryots, and 
possess too great a latitude over the property and persons of 
the poor. 

You must call upon the zemindar for a list of these 
pykes, and their stations, and inquire how far they 
answer the purposes of their institution, or have been mul- 
tiplied without cause. You should endeavour to point 

out 
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out another and' better method of providing for andrch 
striding them in their duty; an established allowance, or 
something which may be determinate, and not tend to the 
exercise of any power beyond that of their duty, would be 
most suitable ; and on this plan I recommend it to you to 
reform them. 

A list of gauts and public markets is also to be procured 
from the zemindar, together with a list of the established 
duties ordered to be colle&cd at each. • This being ob- 
tained, you arc to inquire how far the drogahs and cutwalh 
have been guilty of levying undue and illegal duties on the 
trader or inhabitants. A minute inquiry into their con- 
dud and accounts, on the spot, is necessary to effed this. 
Persons should be applied to, who can produce the exad 
amount of goods they have themselves passed at the gaut or 
market, and the duties they have paid, as a check to the 
accounts given in by the drogahs and others. At the mar- 
kets and gaufs, situated on the borders of the province, 
should be kept nil accurate account of all exports and im- 
ports, specifying the amount, sortment, and quality of each 
article, with the duties upon each, that the proportion 
which the exports bear to the imports may be estimated, 
and a just opinion formal of what assistance the province 
may need from, and in what degree it can contribute to, 
the supply of its neighbours, and the purposes of commerce. 

Having by these means obtained an account of all pub- 
lic and private collections and impositions on the ryot and 
trader, you will have a set of materials in your hands, from 
which you may venture to form a real hustabood, to con- 
tain the quantity, productions, and rent of all cultivated 
lands under government, and likewise the quantity, pro- 
ductions, and value of all jaghccrs, talooks, charitable and 
religious donations, which you will draw up according to 
die form accompanying, and transmit to me, with such 
j: b 2 annexed 
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.annexed remarks, observations, and proposals of your own/ 
as you may judge important and conducive to the improve- 
ment of the lands, the content of the ryot, the extension 
and relief of trade, the increase and encouragement of any 
useful manufacture or production of the soil, and to the 
general benefit and happiness of the province, in every 
consideration and point of view. 

One thing more remains for me to add, which is, that 
at the expiration of every year, the accounts of the pio- 
vincc are to be closed, and that a separate and early state of 
balances be made up, noting the causes ot their being incur- 
red, and transmit the same to Muished-abad ; and you are 
not to suffer the accounts of one year, in any point, to in- 
terfere or be blended with those of another, 


no. v. 
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No. V. 


EXTRACT FROM LORD CORN WA LL Ls’$ MTNt/TE, IN 

REPLY TO SIR JOHN SHORE**, UPON TUI ■ SUBJECT 

OF THE ZEMINDARS TAXING THE RYOTS. 

iJ IF Mr. Shore means, aftci having declared the ze- 
mindar proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we 
have no right to prevent his imposing new abwabs, of 
taxes, on the lands in cultivation ; 1 must etitfer with him 
in opinion : unless we suppose the ryots to be the absolute 
slaves of the zemindars, every hep, ah of laud pusse^cd bv 
them, must have been cultivated under an express or im- 
plied agreement, that a retrain sum should be paid for each 
begah of produce, and no more. Kvciy n kv.ib, or tax, 
imiK)sed by a zemindar, ovei and abov'* that sum, is not 
only a breach of that agreement, hut a diicdt violation ol’ 
the established laws of the country. The cultivator th< ic- 
fore has, in suJi ease, an undoubted right to apply to go- 
vernment for the protection of his piopcity ; andgosetn- 
ment is at all times hound to afford him redrew. I do not 
hesitate, thereto) c, to give it as my opinion, that the ze- 
mindar neither now, noi ever, could possess a right to im- 
pose taxes, or a/^ov/o, upon the rvnt , ; and if, from tltc 
confusion which prevailed towaid the l!o <• of the Mogul 
government, or ncgleCI, or want of infotmation since \sr 
have had possession of the < ountry, new nbzvabs have been 
imposed by the zemindars, oi fatmci r, that government 
have an undoubted right to abolidi such a> arc oppressive, 
and have never been confirmed by a competent authority, 
and to establish such regulations as may picvcnt the piac- 
ticc of such abuses in future. 

(Neither 
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41 Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts 
of ^engal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land 
which they cultivate, so long as they pay the revenue 
assessed upon them, by any means incompatible with the 
rent to the purchaser. 

44 Neither is prohibiting the landlord to impose new 
tibwabs, or taxes, on the lands in cultivation, tantamount 
to saying to him, he shall not raise the rents of his estate. 
The rents of an estate are not to be raised by the impo- 
sition of new abwabs, or taxes, on every begah of land ia 
cultivation ; on the contrary, they will in the end be low- 
ered by such imposition ; for when the rate of assessment 
becomes so oppressive as not to leave the ryot a sufficient 
share of the produce for the maintenance of his family, and 
the expences of cultivation, he must at length desert the 
land. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, for the 
sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vest- 
ing him with a power to commit a wanton a£t of oppres- 
sion, from which he would derive no benefit,” &c. 


T1IF END. 
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